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CHAPTER I. 
THE COUSINS, | 


Tw one of the quietest streets of dull; dowdy Bloomsbury, 
there is a house rather larger than those on each side of it— 
larger, and sega older, for it has a quaint door-head- 
ing; the, door itself has carved panels, and the window- 
frames have a broad, antiquated solidity unmatched by any 
others in the street. ” 

Within the house this is even more apparent. The en- 
trance-hall is shut in by glass doors, from the midst of the 
spacious black-and-white pavement of the inner hall springs 
a massive oak staircase which takes its square leisurely way 


up to the top of the house, making an open room-like well in | 


the front center of it, and guarded on each landing, where 
it pauses for a good broad breathing space, by solid oak 
standards with heavy round knobs atop, shining as their 
maker never meant them to shine, under a coat of most in- 
congruous varnish. There is no carpet, and Miss Fraser's 
footsteps echo on the dark oak steps as she goes, key-basket 
in hand, to her cousin’s study. 

But she stops when she reaches the end of the landing gal- 
lery which extends on each side along the square opening: 
on the right it leads to the next flight of stairs, on the left to 
the doors of the drawing-room and study. 


The drawing-room extended all across the back of the | 


house. The study had a window at one end looking into the 
street, and a door at the other which led into the drawing- 
room; it, had another door leading on to the staircase-gal- 
lery, and before this is a heavy crimson curtain. 


Rachel Fraser stops before this curtain, and you see | 


against its dark background what a fine figure she has, and 
how well her head is placed on her sloping shoulders. Her 
dark hair is getting rather a gray tinge, but Miss Fraser does 
not wear caps. If you study her dress carefully only for a 
minute or two, you will see there is nothing superfiuous 
about it—a close-fittmg good black silk, not rich or magnifi- 
cent, but stout and likely to wear well; her hair is simply 
arranged, but you can see that there is not a hair out of 
lace; something in the straight, well-cut features and narrow 
ips is suggestive of order.and neatness. Still a comely well- 
featured woman, she must have been handsome once, al- 
though she must always have wanted complexion and grace 
of movement. : 
The sharp rap of her ‘knuckles on the door as she draws 
back the curtain is so in keeping with her face that'you know 
before you hear it, that her voice will have the clear incisive 
tone in which it says, ‘‘ May Icome in, Michael?” _ 
No answer; but after a minute the door is opened by a 
man who matches her so well in height and stateliness of fig- 
ure that till you see how much younger he is you might have 


|taken Michael,Helder for Rachel Fraser’s husband, and going 
| past her into the carpetless room with books and papers lit- 
| tered on every table, letters and memoranda scattered pell- 
'mell. behind. every bit of-china on the high oak mantel- 
| Shelf, v--: would have said, ‘““And what a blessed helpmate 
she.must be to.this untidy student!” ; 

; . But Mise Fraser is ten years older than Michael Helder, 
land. she -s his cousin. She has kept his house for him ever 
| since he was left an orphan at ten years old, and Michael 
Helder, his life and fortunes, his talents, his virtues, are the 

| whole world to his cdfisin Rachel: ‘ Ah Leis | SORE ss 

She has all the idolatry of a mother without .any of a 
| mother’s privileges.*“Michael’s will is the law of her life, 
She is never hard and unyielding to him, whatever she may 
'be to others; certainly he never contradicts her, but’ then 
this would be difficult where his will and his opinion is made 
the law of the entire household. 

Michael chooses to have his study up stairs, although the 
first floor of the great gloomy house has never been furnished. 
There are three rooms below, but the dining-room is never 
used except for visitors; it is too vast for two people, Michael 
thinks, so Miss Fraser has one of the smaller rooms for her 
special sanctum, and the other is the living-roonmof this quiet 
pair of cousins. ‘ They rarely meet except .at meal-times. 

“*T am sorry to disturb you, Michael,” said the direct voice, 
“but here is a note just brought round from the museum, 
;and the man waits for an answer.” She ,ooks up at her 
; cousin and puts a note in his hand, and while he reads it she 
‘looks at him still with the proud fondness of an elder 
sister. i] ; 

He is not handsome: he is a tall, bréad-shouldered man; 
| both his face and his limbs look strong and full of power; 
| there is power in his broad-lined forehead and in the erisp 
_ light hair that is brushed off it—power in his deep-set gray 
‘eyes and his too strongly marked jaw—power, too, in his 
firm lips, though it is tempered here by kindly curves inthe 
/lips themselves. He had a face you could scarcely help no- 
‘ticing, though you would hardly have thought it possessed 
‘one beauty; it was masterful and peaceful at the same 
‘time, ‘but, when a smile broke over it, it had an indescribable 
attraction. 
i. “Tl not write”—he looked up—‘‘ don’t you trouble, Ra- 
chel, I will go around Ler e myself. Itis only a query 
from Mr. Williams, and I can explaimit better Pe can , 
write it.” 
She lingered 


while she went down stairs, ‘She did notvalter 
the position of the books or papers, but shé squared them on 
the tables, picked up those which had fallen on the floor, and 
before Michael came back she had given the room a set or 
derly straightness which he recognized at once. 


“Thank you” he smiled. ‘I wonder what sort of a place 
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this would be if I were left quite to myself. I could never 


bear being put to rights; it would take me a month to ses| Jum 


all my scattered links in order again. Jones was telling me 
yesterday that his wife insists on tidying his study-table 
every week.” : . 

“He should not allow her to insist.” 

Michael Helder smiled. ‘‘I believe you and I live alone 
here together till we make a code of our own; so far as I can 
judge, wives do much as they please, and act very indepen- 
dently of their husbands. he. fact, is, Rachel, you have 
spoiled me out of all fitness for matrimony.” 


Miss Fraser’s face went back to the firm, fixed look it had 
worn till she went into the study. ‘‘ No woman would ever 
rule you, Michael; but very few would understand you— 
you are not.easy to understand, you. know.” She was, smil- 
Ing again now. ‘I dare say if I had not been studying you 
for five-and-twenty years I should not have understood you 
either, and you see no one can ever have that chance 
again.” 

There was.a kind of exultation in her words that seemed 
to strike her cousin. 

“Then I suppose,” he said, with a pretended regret, ‘‘that 
LT had better ave up all hopes of marriage. Either I should 
drive a wife distracted, or she would have the same effect 
on me!” , : 

She did not quite like his bantering tone. ‘I never said 
that, Michael. I am quite sure you could make any woman 
happy. My doubt is whether you could ever find one to 
suit you, now that your habits and ways of life are so fixed 
and regular.” 

‘J don’t know, really. I sometimes think it is good for 
ES ae to have the old stiff furrows they have grown up in 

roken up and scattered.. Perhaps a wife who kept me in 
order, and insisted on being taken out to parties, might be 
better for me than your indulgence.” 

He gave her a kind, cousinly look, but_she did not see it; 
she had turned to the door, and as he ended she said, “‘ good- 
bye,” and went out. 

e had spoken partly in joke, partly from the teasing 
which all men are sure to inflict on women who worshi 
them. And she knew this; but with all her sense an 
strong understanding, she knew that if ever Michael mar- 
ried, all the light would go out of her life. She did not love 
him—she would have scorned the folly at her age and at 
Michael’s—but she idolized him, and her idolatry would not 
gor an iota of worship to be paid by anyone but herself. 

wife! 

Miss Fraser said to herself, as she went down the broad, 
shallow stairs, that Michael would be miserable with any 

e. 


CHAPTER II. 
ANOTHER PAIR OF COUSINS. 


Sprinc-tme isin its full glory. The glossy green leaves 
float lazily in the soft genial warmth, no longer crinkled 
with fear lest they have thrown off their outer wrappings 
too early. The grass-plot—it is too small to be called a lawn 
—behind Vine Cottage is girdled in with colors just now; 
laburnums drooping golden showers of blossom, and gueldres 
roses with exquisite warm gray shadows lurching in their 
snowball flowers, and lilaes of all shades of exquisite color, 
take the upper range, and beneath are hawthorn standards 
with deep-crop owers, so pale without, so glowing crim- 
son within, and double cherry-trees like exquisite miniature 
roses; below these again, to the space still left above the 
bright green grass, are grand purple flags, their stiff leaves 
standing round like a guard of honor, and wall-flowers of 
every shade, from gold to chocolate, and long graceful 
sprays of Solomon’s seat bending over dark-eyed heartsease. 

At the back, well under the shrubs themselves, are violets 
and lilies of the valley; but these are more a tradition than a 
reality, since ‘‘improvement,” intheshape of building, hasin- 
vaded Old Brompton. Twenty years ago, the quain, quiet sub- 
urb had still some breathing spaces, some fields wherechildren 
might pick buttercups and revel on the fresh green grass; 
but, alas! the reign of brick and mortar had begun: tounda- 
tions were dug round and about, and houses began to 
thicken, and the flowers of the little old-fashioned gardens 

w smaller, and the drained ground beeame yearly more 

ren. The old law was acting itself out here as elsevyhere 
—Nature bowing her beautiful head before mankind her 
conqueror, and yielding possession to their iron footsteps. 


Se | i Say, Bertha, that’s too bad, you are no better than 


Frank Williams shakes his handsome head at his cousin, 
and then bursts out laughing; the utter mystification in her 


| face has set his blue eyes twinkling with amusement. 


Frank is not tall, but he is a charming-looking fellow, an in- 
carnation of sunshine, as he stands laughing and pulling out 
his long, soft, auburn whiskers. ae 

Bertha still gazes up at him wonder-struck. This youth 
and maiden are not lovers; there is no love in the girl’s eyes, 
and yet they are ist the eyes that would reveal the absor’ 
ing of expression that it is difficult 


ling, so fu varie 


characterize them, except in the words of one of Andersen 


fairy-tales, ‘‘the most beautiful dark lakes in which al 
manner of thoughts swam about.” . Bertha is not beautiful; 
but for her eyes and intensity of expression she would not 
erhaps attract much notice. Soft dark hair 3s gathered 
oosely away from her low broad forehead; her mouth is al- 
most as expressive as her. eyes, full of sensitive curves, and 
yet with a curling upper lip which betokens some disregard 
for the sensitiveness of others, There is a strange mingling 
of vivacity and dreaminess in her face, and the last has got 
the mastery as she tries to find out her cousin’s meaning. 

He pointed to her fingers. ‘‘ Look at them, purple with 
the heartsease I_gave you,.and which you have been deliber- 
ately rolling up between your thumb and finger while you 
read me that poem,” 

Bertha bit her lip; it-was red before, but it glowed like a 
bit of wet coral. ‘* And instead of listening, as I thought, 
you were watching the fate of the heartsease. Frank, I be- 

ieve you.are illiterate, though you are an Oxford man.” She 

rose up from her low garden chair, and shook her head at 
her companion, ‘“You have not got a spark of sentiment in 
you.’ ’ 

‘‘T don’t suppose I have much, and yet”—he gave her a 
long wistful look—‘‘ sometimes I think you are harder on me 
than you know.” 

He sighed, but the look and the sigh were lost. Bertha had 
not been following his thoughts, she was intent on her own. 
‘*T should not like to be a man for most things, but there is 
one thing I still envy you, Frank—your power of going out 
into the world, an if” rou find a kindred spirit there, of 
claiming its companionship,” 

Frank’s bright face had clouded since his sigh. He looked 
at her now with amerry smile. ‘You'll never listen, of 
course; any more than you used to; but you are too romantic, 
your world is not a real world, and you will never get com- 
mon flesh-and-blood people to satisfy your lofty ideas.” 

His cousin’s lip curled up at once and she moved her 
shoulders aapenendly, “Tf you read more and amused 
ouneelt less, Frank, your ideas would be loftier; it 'is men 

ike you who set a low standard, who help to make life com- 
monplace and dull.” : 

She sopped abruptly. She could have gone on stinging 
him with burning words about his easy content and his want 
of a high aim, but something told her she would not be 
understood, and after all Frank was Frank, and he was very 
Bord and perhaps it was not worth while to try and make 

im anybody else. 

‘‘T am commonplace, I know,” he said, humbly; ‘‘ you 
have taught me that, Bertha, not by words only.” ~ 

The girl's pale, clear sin glowed, her eyes were liquid with 
softness, as she looked up in her cousin’s face. ‘I beg your 
pardon; I ought never to be rude to you, Frank, because you 
always take my part.” 

The young man flushed too; he seemed as if he were going 
to make an earnest answer and then he broke into a short 
laugh. “‘I was only joking; but are you all going anywhere 
for change this autumn?” 

“T don’t suppose so; you know we only f° Every three 
years, and then always to Herne Bay, an would much 
rather stay at home. The sea is, the only enjoyment, and 
then one feels the sea is not.as bold there as it might be in 
other places. Frank, do you think people eyer realize the 
great longing of their lives?” D 

‘Often, I fancy; but, of course, this depends much on the 
thing coveted. I don’t know,” he. said, mischieyously, 
‘‘ whether a young lady ever finds her ideal hero—a, perfection, 
strong as a rock, in whom is no flaw or imperfection, who is 


never impatient or wanting in devotion, and who guides her 


safely through all the shoals and perils of life.” 

“Frank, what do you mean?” yi eng 

“ Ah, you see, I can guess something ;” then, seeing trouble 
and perplexity in every line of the earnest, expressive face, 
he sa‘d, gravely, ‘‘My dear, Aunt Sophy gave me these 
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‘verses, so I read them. I felt uilty after—don't be angry,{my only merit in his eyes is that I listened ene day toa 


Bertha, they are very sweet and musical, but if they really 
“express your feelings, I think they are unsafe. There are no 
such men as you picture, and the devotion your heroine 
levishes would hardly bring her happiness with an ordinary 


e spoke earnestly and yet timidly, he did not under- 
stand the cloud that had gathered in his cousin’s eyes. 

She was very pale and quiet when she spoke again. “‘ Aunt 
Sophy had no right to hand about my private papers. I call 
sucha thing a household treason.” Then she smiled and 
held out her hand for the pages of manuscript. ‘‘ I should 
have thought a man like you, Frank, would have found out 
before now that the feelings and thoughts which people set 
down on paper are not necéssarily their own, otherwise how 
would they ever get any variety? Every person they de- 
scribe must have hisor her own special feelings. I don’t choose 
to say whether I speak for myself or not in this poem. I con- 
sider no one but myself has a right to know my own private 
feelings.” . 

She crushed up the papers in her hand and went abruptly 
into the house. , 

Frank looked after her, but he did not laugh. ‘‘ Poor, dear 

irl, she will be miserable if she goes on like this,” he said; 
“and yet if she really loved a fellow, perhaps it would all 
come to nothing, as girls’ notions do. If I could only feel 
sure——” 

And then Frank Williams remembered he had an ap- 
pointment in his rooms in the Temple at five o'clock, and 
that it was certainly against his interest to miss it. ‘‘ I wish 
they had made me a solicitor instead of a barrister,” he 
thought, as he went back to town: “‘I might have been 
making money by this time, and able to -think: about 

” ‘ 


CHAPTER IIT. 
‘“‘VHRY OLD, VERY OLD.” 


f BertHa Wrixrams’ life had been dull in the sense of 
:nonotony. Her mother had died before she could remem- 
ber, and haw father, a dreamy, learned scholar, had never re- 
covered the sorrow of her loss. He had given up his child 
when she was eight years old to the care of her mother’s 
sister, Miss Sophia Ashton, and the gentle placid lady, as 
“Aunt Sophy,” had ever since had the care of his house- 
hold. vt 
Mr. Williams was fond of his daughter, but he understood 
books better than he understood human beings, and there- 
fore he toved them better; he spent his week-day lifé, ex- 
cept the scanty amount of holiday he took advantage of, 
within the wan of the State Paper Office, and every year he 
became more and more absorbed in the es his 
position required, and his home life more of an episode in his 
existence. . 

Miss Ashton was sitting in the back room at needlework, 
waiting her brother-in-law’s coming home. They were scarce- 
ly two rooms, although theré were foldimg-doors between 
hare but these were never closed. Meals were eaten in the 
front room, and in the other there were book-cases.and a 
pianoforte, and a work-table, and glass doors leading by a 
short flight of steps on to the gravel walk. If formal visi- 
tors came to Vine Cottage they were ushered into the prim 
little drawing-room up stairs. Aunt Sephy held her needle- 

‘work between her fingers, but she,was not sewing; her mild 
eyes followed Bertha’s impetuous walk up and down the 
grass-plot with a kind of fearful expectation, and there was 
a painfully timid expression on her delicate lips, 

**She wants her mother,” the et woman murmured; 
‘‘it is not likely I could be enough forher.” 

Sophy ”—Mr. Williams’ had come in so quietly that she 
—‘*T have asked Raven to dine with us on Saturday. 

Oh!” (he saw his daughter coming towards the house) ‘‘ Ber- 
eee Raven is coming on Saturday. He asked after you 


xe Did he?” (a little toss of her head). ‘‘He thought I was 
2, book perhaps. I hope he will make himself agreeable 
OF cay he comes, and croak, croak over something younger 
/than Sanchomiatham!” ° 

“Naughty child! But he is very gtfted and——". Mr 
“Williams hesitated; he was to 
-would fit his friend and satisfy i. 


e oun: le.” ytol ‘ 
aT Bae 0 look of comic disdaim Game into her 
face—“he does not even know whether I am eld or young; 


marrying.’ 


‘* And, my deax. he 


find a word which hi 


fearfully long discussion about his rock and eagle’s wings, 
and pretended I understood it. I don’t really see any dif- 
ference between Mr. Raven and a mummy, if there ware As- 
syrian mummies.” 

Her father turned away as if he were weary, and went up 
stairs. 

Bertha groaned. 

‘* Oh, dear! oh, dear! that dreadful old man! I’m sure he 
is older than any raven on record. Aunt Sophy, what is 
there about this house that nothing young ever comes into 
it?” . 

“Why, my. dear”’—Aunt Sophy’s voice had a shade of 
surprised rebuke in it—‘‘ what,is your Cousin Frank?” 

Bertha had been standing on the steps; she came up them 
now into the room, and stood facing her aunt. 

‘Aunt Sophy, do you think you could go on all your life 
eating mutton-chops every day? Frank is very nice, and 
kind, and good. ood !—why, he’s excellent!” She gave a 
little weary sigh. ‘‘I have known Frank ever since he was 
three; there’s nothing to find out in him; I know his 
thoughts and ideas inside and outside, too.” 

“Well, but, Bertha "—Aunt. Sophy’s remonstrance came 
timidly; she was in wholesome fear of her niece’s sharp 
nimble tongue—‘‘ you missed seeing Frank for severa 
years; he must be like a new friend again now.” 

Bertha shook her head. ‘‘He’s fust the same; there’s 
nothing in Frank to change, dear old fellow.” She gave an- 
other weary sigh; then, with a sudden change of voice: 
‘‘ Please, aunt, when you find my papers about don’t show 
them to everybody.” 

A slight flush came into the aunt’s gentle face; Bertha’s 
tone was hardly rude, but it was certainly not deferential. 

‘‘T only showed that paper to Frank, my dear.” 

**T don’t wish what I write shown to anyone; I don’t want 
anyone to know that I ever write anything but letters. It’s 
a habit I have got; but it seems to me that my papers ought 
to be as sacred as my aecount book, and I suppose you would 


‘| not show that to Frank?” 


““I did not know you kept accounts,” said Aunt Sophy, 
glad that the storm was blowing over; ‘‘ I’m very pleased to 
hear it; itis a depen ie i habit, my dear.” y 

‘Oh, don’t be glad too,soon, aunt; I put down what I re- 
member, and how much papa gives me, and then I set down 
sundries to make it even, and there are always more sun- 
dries than anything.” 

Here her father came in, and dinner was served. 

It seems somretimes as if there were more that is akin to us 
in trees, and plants, and flowers than in other parts of crea- 
tion. 

Spring—its approach even seems to stir our mental de- 
velopment as it stirs the sap in the living nature around us; 
and as that satisfies its instincts in the development of leaves 
and flowers, so the craving which visits most of us early in 
the year will be sure to give some outward sign of its pres- 
ence. Insome it may be joy—a bounding gladness of heart 
which not even poetry can render adequately, which finds 
its echo only in. the, glowing loveliness of budding leaf and 
flower; in others there is a tender languorous sadness. Bus 
in all there is the same effect—the emotions from some mys- 
terious action of nature are quickened into moving light, anJ 
are so near the surface of thought that it is hard to keep 
them to ourselves. 

Bertha had not thought this out, but she was suffering 
from itseffect. She had with a frank manner a shy nature, 
which made her jealous of exposing her thoughts to the 
notice of others, and it was this reticence that deceived those 
with whom she lived as to her real nature. 

The verses so full of passionate longing for a love which 
would sympathize with the hidden want at her heart, the 
want. of being understeod, had startled her Cousin Frank; 
and he had n still more surprised at the unusual open- 
ness with which she had shown him her want of sympathy 
with his ideas. He did not: guess how the girl-longed to 
open her whole heart, and how easily he might have won her 
confidence if she could have felt sure of being understood ; 
for she bad not with Frank the chief stumbling-block of a 
sensitive nature to confidence in another—fear. She had no 
actual shrinking from her cousin because she was afraid of 
him; she only kenew by instinct that he could not understand 


er, 

Mr. Raven, came to dinner on Saturday. He was not so 
dreamy as his friend Williams, but he was less hu See 
was far more aware of Bertha’s yeuth and bonis tien she 
supposed. She looked pretty to-day in her white dress and. 
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plue ribbon in her dark hair; but then to Mr. Raven the 

ast was more than the present or the future, and youth and 
Beauty, art and music, flowers, and all sweet sights and 
sounds, were so many flies to be brushed away, when intru- 
sive, from the ponderous folios of thought. 

Bertha had been excited by his first complimentary greet- 
ing into afew bright, fluttered remarks, and Mr. Raven had 
laughed till she began to think he improved on acquaintance, 
and was not, after all, the ‘‘ old fossil” she had called him; 
but when she found that two of her sprightly, rather saucy 
remarks, were passed by unnoticed, she took refuge in si- 
lence, and presently got engrossed in one of her fondest day- 
dreams—the planning of a j 


journey to Italy, in which adven- 
ture of all kinds was to be her portion, while the conversa- 
tion went on unheeded. 


All at once she began to listen; her father was speaking. 
‘‘Thave known him for years; he is about the pestantormase. 
best-read man we have.” 

“Do you think so?” Mr. Raven’s voice sounded disparag- 
ing, and Bertha’s sympathy was at once enlisted for the un- 
known. ‘‘ Well, ’m not so sure, and he is too modern for 
me. He seems always willing to hear all sides of a subject; 
hardly sound that, I fancy.” 

“You will find yourself mistaken.” Bertha was surprised 
at the interest in her father’s voice; it was new to hear him 
interested about a person. ‘‘ Helder does not decide hastily ; 
but when he has made in his mind you will find that he is 
not to beturned aside. In fact, I consider him very remark- 
able, quite beyond the post he fills.” 

Mr. Raven sipped his wine in a sort of vicious silence. 
Praise of another man’s ability was not palatable. 

“Who is Mr. Helder, papa?” 

This was one part curiosity and three parts revenge on Mr. 
Raven’s previous neglect. With true feminine insight she 
had read the learned man’s vexation. 

““Only one af Mr. Raven’s colleagues at the Museum, m 
dear;” and then Mr. Williams looked at Aunt 4 te as if 
she and Bertha werenot wanted any longer. He had a se- 
cret dread of this girl when she started an unwelcome sub- 
ject, and he saw that his friend did not like this one. 

“ Aunt Sophy ”—the girl sat herself on a stool as soon as 
they reached the prim drawing-room—‘‘do you know this 
Mr, Helder?” 

‘‘No, my dear.” 

Aunt Sophy took her knitting out of her basket. 

“Do you think ”—Berthat had sat back in thought for 
several minutes—‘‘that he is as old as father is?” 

“He? Idon’t know. Do you mean Mr. Raven?” 

Bertha jumped up impatiently. ‘“‘That old book-worm! 
Why, he must be seventy—always was seventy, I think. I 
believe, if he ever does die, his skin will be parchment and 
his blood ink. Send for me, aunt, when tea is ready; I am 
in the garden.” 

‘*Put a shawl on, dear.” 

But Bertha was: down stairs and walking be and down. 
There was a young May moon, and her white dress gleamed 
as it glanced across the silver light. The leaves had faded 
into a neutral tint, and the flowers showed ghost-like, as if 
they were disembodied and hung in air. 

Bertha shivered and gathered her blue sash round her 
shoulders. ‘‘I wish Frank was here. No, I don’t; I can’t 
think when Frank is here, he turns everything into joke. I 
wonder if this Mr. Helder is old. If he is what papa makes 
him out, he must be wonderfully clever.” She walked up 
and down, thinking; her eyes grew brighter. ‘‘ Frank made 
me wretched by saying what he did the other day. I tried 
to think he was wrong, and yet his words weighed my heart 
down. Now, ifa man like papa can speak so of this Mr. 
Helder, Lam right and Frank is wrong—there are these firm, 
wise, godlike men to be found. Oh! how I could worship a 
man like that!” And then the girl blushed at herself. Never 
till to-night had this creation of her dreams taken a living 
shape. e next minute she laughed. ‘ Of course he is old; 
even Homer shows us that wisdom only goes with age; un- 
less, indeed, it is crafty wisdom, like that detestable Ulysses. 
Perhaps I don’t mean wisdom; I think it is more a calm 

of mind that I want to find—a nature that is never 

weak or foolish, and yet tender and sympathetic. Ah, yes, 

of course Mr. Helder is old, and has white hair. I suppose 

pegple all get wise as they get old, and yet I hate old men.” 

- She gave a little stamp with her foot, and turned to meet 
the- maid with Aunt Sophy’s summons. 


Miss Ashton’s placid face was troubled. Usually she kept 
her joys and sorrows to herself, but she had grown anxious 
and at last she had summoned courage to 


about 


speak to her brother-in-law. Bertha never came down stairs 
till breakfast was half over, so there had been plenty of op- 
pete; but the timid woman put off and put off her reso- 
ution till a week after she had decided on. it. 

‘“ Walter ”"—she took advantage of the tea-urn as a screen 
—‘‘ don’t you think Bertha looks ill?” 

Mr. Williams was deep in a book; he started, pushed up his. 
spectacles, and looked helpless. ‘‘Tll—when was she ill?” 
And then he looked round the room for explanation. 


“She has not been ill, but she has been looking pale for 
some time. I—I think she wants a little change, Walter.” 
Mr. Williams looked still more puzzled. “But it is May, 


Sophy. We-cannot possibly get a change before September. 
The sea is unhealthy at this time of the year.” 

Aunt Sophy’s face was pitiful; she wished she had not. 
spoken. Itwas terrible that Walter should think she wished 
to interfere with his plans. 

‘*Perhaps I ought to have said variety,” she said, as soon 
as she got courage. ‘‘I think at her age girls get dull easily ; 
she has been so quiet lately.” 

Mr. Williams thought he had dismissed the subject. Her 
elmo pe made him uneasy. Bertha came in, and he held 

er hand a minute after she had kissed him, and looked anx- 
iously in her face. Sophy was right; the child was pale, and 
there were dark circles under her eyes. 

‘ Bertha,” he said, when he rose from the breakfast table, 
“if you will get ready at once, Pll take youto the Museum 
with me. I have to look out a date there.” si 

“Tl be ready in no time,” and the girl darted from the. 
room. 

Aunt Sophy stood gathering the cups and saucers, so that. 
the maid might have less trouble in clearing them away. 
She did not attempt to contradict her brother-in-law, but she: 
meditated on his words. 

‘“Well, of all places, the British Museum is the last I 
should choose for a girl with aheadache. Richmond or 
Hampton Court would do her good now; at least, it seems so 
to me.” This came penitentially, for to the humble-minded 
woman there was something near akin to treason in question- 
ing Walter’s wisdom. Miss Ashton had never had a brother 
and this husband of her only sister was to her the wisest of 
mankind. 

In her heart Bertha disliked the Museum; there was noth- 
ing young or fresh there, she said.. But it was so new for her 
father to propose anything, or to seem to be aware of her in- 


‘dividual existence, that she was delighted. At least she 


should get a walk with him, They walked up to busy 
Sloane Street, and then Mr. Williams called a cab, and, to 
Bertha’s joy, a hansom, so that when they reached the Mu- 
seum her eyes were sparkling and her cheeks glowing with 
the excitement of the gee fresh-air drive. Bertha followed. 
her father up the steps, but he stopped when he reached the: 
portico. A very tall man—Bertha could not see his face as. 
she stood behind. Her father was shaking hands with him. 

‘‘T heard an inquiry for you just now.” The peculiar deep 
voice had a thrill in it that awoke Bertha’s attention. 
‘Dr. —— said half an hour’s talk with you would help him. 
materially; he went to his room to write to you.” 

“Ah! Tl go then.” Mr, Williams went Land eagerly, 
and then he remembered Bertha; ‘‘I forgot I have my 
daughter with me, andI was going to take her round——” 
He hesitated: Then he said, emp y, ‘Would it inconveni- 
oe you to take care of her till] come back from the doc- 

or’s? , 

All Bertha’s shyness rose in protest, but she did not speak. 
She bowed as her father introduced her, but she did not look 
up—all her joy had faded. Her father would have been a, 
silent, dreamy Prk npn but still he would have been her 
father, and she could have done what she liked—pored over 
books and MSS. and sauntered and dreamed away the morn- 
ing, for Bertha loved books ardently, although she affected 
: dislike book-worms and musty old folios and ancient 

earning. ; 

*‘ And now,” she thought, ‘‘Ishall have to talk and behave 
properly, and only look at what this old gentleman shows: 
me.” 


‘Well, then, pale te my dean yon will meet me here in 
about a couple of hours, if I may take up so much of your 
time, Helder.” 

Mr. Williams moved, and Bertha was face to face with her 


ide. 
oer. Helder! She raised her long, dark lashes, and gave a 
uick, wistful look, and her eyelids drooped again, for Mr. 
Helder-was looking at her more earnestly than she ever 
been looked at in her life. 


; 
' 
; 
: 


> 


‘was no dry catalogue. 
its palaces, and its vast Campagna, was spread out before | 
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Bertha felt still more shy, but a kind of pleasure mingled | her, while she understood more of the beauties of Florence 


with her dread. Mr. Helder was not young or handsome, 
but he was not old, and hedid not look the least bit like a 
fossil; but she had been observant enough to hear some hesi- | 
tation in his voice, and she was more shy than usual. She | 
felt sure he had taken charge of her unwillingly. 

And ghe was right. Michael Helder was unused to the 
society of young girls, and he had felt puzzled in this new} 
position. But his one glance into those large liquid eyes had | 
changed his feeling; he felt a sudden unwonted curiosity 
flock into them again. ’ 

The young girl stood where her father had left her, timid 
and proud, and ready to be abrupt and unsociable to her ac- 
quaintance. As she felt his gaze on her face, a faint color 
rose on the clear, pale skin, and made it look velvet-like. 

‘‘Have you been here before?” 

Again the deep yet clear voice thrilled through her and set 
her pulses beating fast. 

“Yes, but I have not seen much.” 

Bertha expected that his next question would be as to 
~what she seen, for according to her creed people always 
were tiresome, and did that which she disliked. They were 
either dull or petty. She began. to be afraid her new ac- | 

uaintance was only an ordinary man, and that was worse 
than a bookworm. 

Michael Helder was not shy or awkward, though he was| 
unused to women. His first idea was to set his young charge | 
at ease by diverting her thoughts from herself. He did not | 
even ask her what she would like to see, but walked on till! 
he reached the galleries of antique sculpture. Arrived there | 
he waited; he wanted to see if this silent, statue-like maiden 
had any mental link to the light he had seen in her eyes, and | 
also, it must be confessed, spite of his wisdom and his five} 
and thirty years, he wanted very much to see those dark! 
eyes lifted again to his. ; g 

They walked on side by side silently. Gradually Bertha 
lost memory of her new guide, and stood wrapt before the 
Thalia. 

“Tt is very fine,” said Mr. Helder, softly, for her long 
pause puzzled him. 

She turned on him at once—her hands clasped, her cheeks 
glowing. 

‘It is beauty itself; there is no other word.” 


The large dark eyes were full of fire this time, as they 


looked earnestly up at him, and Michael Helder. thought he 
had never seen such eyes in his lif@x 

“You have never been in Rome or Florence?” he asked. 

Bertha darted a shy, inquiring look at him, and then en- 
couraged by the interest in his face, she softened. 

“ How strange you should say that!” A sweet confiding 
yet half-timid glance up at the face bent down to listen; it 
was so new, so delightful, to feel that she was thought worth 
listening to—she who felt that no one appreciated her—that 
she kept her eyes on his face, and went on eagerly: ‘‘ Do you | 
know that the great longing of my life is to travel, and espe- | 
cially to go to Italy? I feel sometimes as if I could not wait, 
as if I must get to Rome some way or another.” Then aquick | 
glow of shame rose in her face at her own boldness, and it 
seemed to Michael as if he had never seen anything so lovely 
as those apy Hy ee cheeks. The dark curved lashes fell 
suddenly, for his thought ane ee itself in his eyes. 

Bertha turned her head a little way. ‘I hope papa will | 
not be punctual,” she thought; “‘ this man interests me.” 

“You must be tired,I think,” said Mr. Helder; ‘shall we 
sit down on this bench?” | 

At which speech Michael felt himself a hypocrite, for he 
knew that he wanted a better view of the hare b in the 
sensitive face, as now the well-marked eyebrows, now the 
delicate nostrils, now the flexible mouth came into play, and 
aided the meaning of those wonderful dark eyes, each with 
a language of its own. 

‘‘How could I have thought her a statue?” and he remem-|! 
bered, with some confusion, that he considered Mr. Williams | 
a bore for imposing this charge on him. 

“You have been abroad?” she had said, and then gat 
listening while he recalled experiences of his visits to Italy | 
which he thought might amuse or interest, her. 

Time passed away while they sat resting on the bench, 
Bertha’s lips were parted, and a flush kindled on her cheek 
again as she listened. It was almost intoxicating happiness 
to hear all that she had read of and dreamed visions of de- 
scribed by one who had seen with his own eyes those art 
treasures that she longed so passionately to behold. And his 
It seemed to Bertha that Rome, and 


and Venice than she hadever done before. 

All at once he started up and flushed, and then he pulled 
out his watch. ‘‘I am afraid.” He hesitated—‘‘I believe 
your father must be waiting. I had no idea it was so late.” 

The color faded out of Bertha’s face. She longed to ask 
Mr. Helder to look at his watch again, but someh@w the 
spell was broken. He was once more the tall, grand gen- 
tleman she had thought him as they walked side by side 
to the galleries, and she was the silent, statue-like gir 

Mr. Helder was silent too. He could not have told what he 
was thinking of, unless it was his companion, and he had 
no definite thought of her; rather a hazy, pleasant vision, in 
which came this reflection, ‘‘ Rachel was wrong when she 
said I could not find pleasure in talking to girls, but then I 
never saw a girl like this one.” 

When they reached the entrance Mr. Williams had not ap- 
peared, and Bertha felt ready to cry at the needless interrup- 
tion; but next minute they saw him coming fromvone of the 
private entrances. 

He thanked Mr. Helder very cordially. ‘‘ I am sure Bertha 
has had’ a double treat.” he said; ‘‘ you have made a much 
better guide than I should have done.” 

“Tam afraid”—Mr. Helder felt et ee Miss 
Williams has not seen much; we have been ing——” 

‘*T will answer for her that she has enjoyed herself,” and 
Mr, Williams smiled at the happy girl’s face. ‘* Now we 
must not waste any more of your time, Helder. Good-day.” 

Bertha thought they should part without shaking hands, 
her father stood between them; but to her great joy Mr. 
Helder came forward and shook hands, and thanked her for 
a very pleasant morning. ‘‘Next time you come”—he 
smiled—‘‘I will try to show you something more special than 
the old marbles.” © 

Bertha walked down the steps in a dream, and long before 
they had passed through the iron gates her father had gone 
mentally to Dr.— and his new theory. They reached home 
in almost unbroken silence. 

CHAPTER IV. 
BERTHA AND FRANK. 


THE visit to the Museum had been made on Wednesday, 

and on Friday evening Frank Williams arrived at Vine Cot- 

tage and stayed till Monday. Aunt Sophy was greatly puz- 

zled. In her anxiety for Bertha’s pale face and listless spirits 

she had suggested to her brother-in-law that if he saw his 

nephew it might be well to ask him to come and see them 

more frequently, and Mr. Williams dutifully called on Frank, 

and seeing him look fagged and over-worked, gave the invi- 

tation for this longer visit than any which the young man. 
had as yet paid to Vine Cottage. 

Over Mr. Williams’ study—a third room on the ground 
floor—there was a small, quiet chamber, but this was rarely 
used, so that in the quiet household some little bustle of prep- 
aration was needed, and Aunt pe was fairly puzzled at 
the utter want of interest shown by Bertha about. this visit. 
She was not even excited, but went out on a message to the 
rectory just before Frank was expected. 

“ Frank ”"—Aunt Sophy had tried to summon courage seve- 
ral times to speak, and gained it when the visitor, after much 
reckless pacing around the garden, stood at the front window 
gazing down the road—‘‘T wish you would notice Bertha, and 
tell me what you think is troubling her. She is not ill, but 
she is so quiet and unlike herself——” 

‘““T thought she often had dreamy fits; at least I remember 
she had vet she was little.” 

“Ah, yes.” Aunt Sophy sighed. These dreamings had 
often troubled her gentle soul; but one or two mild remon- 
strances had been met with such a curling upper lip, and 
such evident dissatisfaction, that Aunt Sophy had long ago 
made up hermind that she was not clever enough to under- 
stand Bertha. As if the wisdom of meek gentleness is not 
a higher womanly gift than any mere intellectual talent! 

“Yes, Frank, but this is different; she seems so reekless, 
almostas if she were expecting something to happen, and 
yet I do not know what she can expect.” 

Frank’s eyes sparkled: a foreshadowed, unbelieved-in 
hope had been suddenly embodied by the pretty, gentle 
woman’s words. Frank looked at her gratefully, ‘‘Iwill go 
and meet her,” he said, eagerly; ‘‘she will come aimee 
home, willshe?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

He was gone in a moment, and meeting Bertha after a. 


_ hurried walk of five minutes, he greeted her so heartily 


* outbursts in childish days, but he had not seen one since he 


a 
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that her face brightened at: once. 

“T am so happy that you are come, Frank. Have you 
been home yet?” - ; 

“Yes, and Aunt Sophy told me where I should meet 
you.” But somehow Bertha’s manner was not quite that 
which her cousin had expected. 

“What shall we do to-morrow? I am at your service from 
morning till night. ‘Shall we be off for the whole day to Rich- 
mond, or what shall we do?” 

Frank felt as much puzzled as Aunt Sophy. Bertha, who 
professed such enthusiasm for anything suggestive of change 
a variety, only smiled; there was no answering glow in her 

ace. 

“Don’t you think a walk will do? At least, Ido not want 
to tie you, of course, only I should like to be at home in the 
afternoon.” 

Frank reddened. He was not sufficiently in love to be 
jealous, but he thought for the first time that Bertha was 
cold anda little bit selfish. When they reached Vine Cot- 
tage, too, she-hurried up the steps as if she was eager to get 
away from him. ; 

‘But then,” Frank thought, as he pulled out his whiskers, 
‘no one ever could make Bertha out, and that is why she is 
so charming.” ; 

“Come out in the garden,” he said, as soon as she ap- 
peared in the little sitting-room; ‘‘ Aunt Sophy says tea will 
not be ready yet, and I want to see if there are any flowers.” 

‘You can see that from the window.” But she smiled so 
that he could not take offence. ‘‘ No, Frank, I am not coming 
out tonight. You will see the flowers better in the morning ; 
look, Tam actually going to do needlework.” 

Aunt Sophy’s puzzle had grown to bewilderment. Bertha, 
who confessed that she yee for something young to talk to, 
who detested needlework, which she considered only fit for 
mere household drudges, (she ineluded her aunt in this class), 
refusing a tete-a-tete with her cousin that she might hem a 
pocket-handkerchief. For a momenta suspicion very foreign 
to Aunt Sophy’s nature canie—was Bertha really fond of 
Frank, and was she co ee and then she told herself 
that the pair had been brought up too much_together to be 
ever more than cousins, and that it was only Bertha’s eccen- 
tricity. 

There was a little pause of silence. 

“T want to know what we are going to do to-morrow,” 
said Frank. ‘‘I feel in thorough cockney spirits. I had my 
hair cut to-day, and my hair-dresser, ] suppose, found out 
that I was more lively than usual; he said, * Well, sir, I do 
consider a houting is ’olesome for hall.’” 


pretty Bertha was when she flushed with excitement; he 
even thought—poor fellow!—that she was blushing at her 
own behavior to himself. ; ‘ 

‘‘Here”—she looked very conscious as she gave him the 
open book. 

“This! why I.did not know your taste was so dreary? 

He began to read ‘‘ Mariana.” 

Bertha sat listening with intent eyes and parted lips, but: 
presently she held out her hand. : 

‘Frank, I can’t bear it; you are reading badly on purpose: 
to tease. You know you could put more soulin it if you 
chose. Can’t you feel—‘her eyes were full of eager light’— 
that her heart is breaking—slowly, slowly, but surely, as the 
sea slowly encroaches on the dry land. + 
‘ «She only said the light is dreary; 

He cometh not, she said; 
She said, lam weary, weary 
I would that I were dead.’” 

Aunt Sophy and Frank stared. Bertha spoke out the 
words with a wailing intensity. It was impossible not to: 
identify her with the forsaken girl in the moated grange. 
Bertha saw their faces, and was conscious of her mistake. 
She flung the book down and went'away to her room. — She: 
sat down there and pushed her hair back from her forehead. 
“They are tiresome and I am ridiculous. Why should I 
think he will ever come? And yet I can think of nothing 
else; and yet I know if he did come I should not like him, 
and should certainly be rude to him. IfI can’t be civil to. 
Frank, it is not likely I should be so to a stranger.” She: 
bathed her burning cheeks, told herself she was.a goose, and 
rude besides, and then went down stairs, resolved to behave 
nicely to her visitor. Alas for resolutions! She found the 
family at tea, her father among them. 

‘‘Bertha”—he looked so much brighter than usual—‘'I 
must ask you to be up early to-morrow, I want to get break- 
fast at eight o'clock.’ 

“ Are’ you going out for a holiday, uncle?” said Frank, 
mischievously. 

“No”—Mr. Williams looked disturbed at the idea of a 
holiday out of the routine—‘‘but I have to spend the morn- 
ing in the Museum, and I want to look outseveral references. ; 
before I start.” ] is 

“Can't Bertha or I do it for you?” He looked at his cousin. 
He knew how ‘much she liked employment of this kind, 
and how quick-witted she was in piecing information. 
together. e did not seefh to hear him. She was looking: 
at her father with an inquiring expression that he could not 
understand, but it had no reference to his proposal. 

Mr. Williams said, ‘“‘Thank you, no one can help me,” 
but Bertha seemed not to hear. If she did hear, she was 


‘Frank, you know you made that up, and besides, I an- 
swered your question——” 

She raised her head defiantly. 

“‘T should think you two had better go into the country,” 
said Aunt Sophy. She had not even looked at Bertha. ‘‘I 
have not seen a wild primrose or a wood anemone this 


spring: 

“T should like to know where we could find them.” 

Aunt Sophy flushed a little, the tone was so very con- 
temptuous. Frank looked surprised; he remembered these 


had ea to' come again to Vine Cottage; and as he had 
not the key to his cousin’s nature he too 

way of soothing her, he went on with the subject. ‘“‘ Now 
don’t be contradictory, madam; if you will go only half an 
hour on a railway line, I will undertake to find you violets 
and primroses and bluebells, and even anemones.” 

For a moment her eyes glistened, and then her contradic- 
tion came back. ‘‘You can go and get Aunt Sophy some. 
Now, don’t tease me, but read me something.” 

Frank felt contradictory too. Ever since his mother had 
come home widowed from India to her Yorkshire home, and. 
had withdrawn him from the care of his relatives, Frank 
had been used to a good deal of feminine worship. He liked 
to plan and settle the outward affairs of life, and he thought 
Bertha rebellious; also, he felt that she might have been a 
shade more gracious toward him as a visitor, but he was too 
good-tempered to harbor vexation. ‘‘ You must say what 
your ig er wishes read, then—or look here, I'll read you 
a bit of Praed.” 

Bertha started up and took the book out of his hands, 
“No; I want some poetry, not mere jingle. I don’t call 
Praed a poet. I could read him for an hour, and he would 
never stirme. Here, I will find you a subject.” 


lainly not disappointed. “By-the-bye, Frank——” Mr. 
illiams was very apt torun on in a line like a clock-work 
toy, having been once wound up to it. It was so difficult to 
the poor man to withdraw a fraction of his attention from 
his studies, that he clung to an idea that had been once 
given from without. ‘‘ Would you like,” he said, “to go to: 
the Museum to-morrow? Bertha went the other day and she. 
was delighted—were you not, child? and you would like, 
perhaps, to go again with Frank?” 
‘‘No, thank you.” Bertha spoke quickly, and then her 
face grew hot, for she felt her words weré not true. *‘* And 
yet,” she said to herself, ‘‘ I could not go there with Frank, 


the very worst; i+ Would be so unlike the other day, so dull and common- 


place. He would just take me about in regular order, and 
make me look at everything I ought to look at. Frank never 
will understand how I hate things I ought to do just for 
‘ought’s’ sake.” And then she wished the evening to come 
to an end, it was so difficult to talk and laugh with Frank 
when she wanted to be alone with her thoughts. 

She was duller than ever. Frank brought Aunt Sophy 
l|her candle after his cousin had bade them good-night. ‘TI 
idon’t know what to make of Bertha,” he said, ‘‘ unless 
she is writing a book; she is evidently wrapped up in some- 
thing we know nothing of.” Frank went up stairs whistling 
| softly, but it was not a joyous whistle: a dim suspicion that 
this ‘‘ something” might ‘be a somebody came, although he 
laughed at himself. ‘‘ How could Bertha have fallen in love, 
so secluded as she is here? and she is not a girl to be taken 
by mere outside looks.” This last sentence came, ruefully,, 
and the whistling ended. — 


CHAPTER V. 
* A VISIT, 


She snatched up a volume of Tennyson. Bending over it 


as she turned the leaves, Frank thought how wonderfully 


Miss FRASER was a different natured woman to Aunt. 
Sophy. She took life more, as French people say, en gros: 


| 
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than en detail. She loved her cousin Michael too well not to 
be aware that he had been grave and silent lately; but then, 
he was never very talkative, and, as her sensible, strong 
mind argued, he might have some extra puzzling work at 
the Museum, or divers other worries which she was not 
called on to think of unless he consulted her. ; 

’ “Just the kind of man for whom any companion is so 
much better than.a wife,” she thought. ‘‘ Michael tells me 
what he thinks fit, and I am satisfied, and I do not worry 
him with all the petty details of my life. Why cannot 
wives act in this way, instead of tormenting a poor man 
every time he looks a little careworn, and making him go 
over ail his troubles till they seem worse in the telling? No! 
a wife would have worried Michael to death.” For she con- 
sidered marriage in the past sense since her cousin had 
turned five-and-thirty. F 

But Miss Fraser was rather surprised when on Saturday, 
soon after Michael had left the house, a note was sent to her 
from the Museum: 

“Do not wait dinner for me. 
friend, and I may be kept.” , F 

“‘T wonder who the friend is?’ she thought; and Miss 
Fraser went about her morning duties with a slightly ruf- 
fied aspect. , ; 

She would have been still more troubled if she had fol- 
lowed her cousin down the Brompton Road—in those days 
still quaint with old houses standing back in walled gardens, 
westerias and other lovely graceful’ blossoms peeping over 
to see where the dust comes from. In those days Cromwell 
Lane still, existed, and you could walk to Kensington 
through meadows enamelled white and yellow in the ex- 
quisite fresh spring grass. Now you walk through streets 
and terraces of stucco-fronted mansions. Well, the people 
who decry Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats and say there 
are no poets who glorify anything but humanity, will tell us 
that the change is gain. But Mr, Helder did not note the 
quaintness of his walk; there was a pleased excitement in 
his face, very unlike his usual self-possessed gravity. 

When he reached Vine Cottage, however, he noticed how 
trim the front garden was, and he saw that a vine as yet 
pare of leaves stretched up as far as the second-floor win- 
dows, and that the low wall which separated the little 

arden from its neighbor was covered with golden corchorus 

looms. 

When the maid threw open the door of the little sitting- 
room, Frank was seated on a stool at Bertha’s feet, holding 
a skein of wool for her; he had succeeded in teasing her into 
brighter spirits, and they were both laughing. Aunt Sophy 
sat near, with her dog, a “ues Charles spaniel, in her lap; she 
was smiling at the cousins. Jumbo sprang off his mistress’s 
lap, his ears bristling as if he were going to bark at the 
visitor, but he changed his mind and fawned instead. 

Bertha started up too, and her ball of wool fell at her feet. 
She was vexed, confused, frightened all in one, and Mr. 
Helder’s face, grave even to solemnity, did not hclp her to 
self-possession. She began to stammer an introduction to her 
aunt. Frank had risen up from his stool, and he looked at 
the new-comer with his usual coolness. But Mr. Helder 
came to Bertha’s help, as soon as he had shaken hands with 
her and had understood that she spoke to the delicate, timid 
woman ag aunt. } 

“Your brother—” he smiled, and won Aunt Sophy’s heart 
at once (there was something very irresistible in Michael's 
smile—‘' asked me to meet him here this afternoon, but when 
T heard he had not come home yet, I ventured to ask for Miss 
Williams.” And then, as he was a lover of dogs, he praised 
Jumbo’s long, silken ears and fringed paws—the little dog 
had established himself on his lap—and Bertha would have 
felt at ease if she could have forgotten that wool-winding in- 
cident. 

‘Tt must have looked so absurd, and I hate to look absurd.” 

Mr. Helder drew Aunt Sophy into talk. He was ready 
to talk to Frank too, but that young gentleman was cold, and 
inclined to be supercilious ; and a political question coming up, 
they differed thereon, and Frank being ultra conservative 
in his opinions, expressed them with such a ruthless disre- 
gard of contradiction that Bertha raised her head defiantly, 
and Aunt Sophy’s meek eyes fixed on him with surprise. 

Mr. Helder spoke once or twice to Bertha, but she gave 
shy, abrupt answers. * I think,” he said, when he had sat 
some little time, and the talk had devolved chiefly on him- 
self and Aunt Sophy, ‘‘ that your brother has met with some 
engagement, and that [ had better not wait for him.” 

ee acbion was puzzled. She did not like to ask this 


Tam going to call ona 


stranger, whose name she had scarcely heard before, to stay 
to dinner, and yet she knew it was past dinner-time, and 
that Jane was waiting to lay the cloth. 

‘‘ My father will be very sorry,” Bertha managed to say; 
“yes, very sorry.” 

She felt that Mr. Helder must not go away. Here was 
what she had been pining for ever since Wednesday, and 
how she had wasted these precious minutes! Why could she 
not speak, and seem at least glad to see him, when she was 
longing so ardently for another talk with hirh? It was all 
Frank’s fault for being there, he made her feel shyer. 

Mr. Helder said good: bye and left a message with Bertha 
for her father. She longed to go down to the gate with him, 
but Frank was evidently ready for this. She got courage to 
look up as she shook hands, and she thought Mr. Helder look- 


|ed surprised and disappointed. 


“But that is my fancy, most likely, as I begin to think 
everything else is in this world. It must have been fancy 
that I thought I wanted to see him again. [I felt wretched 
and uncomfortable, and hot and cold all the time, and yet—” 
Even to herself she dared not end the sentence, but she felt 
ne if Mr. Helder did not come again she should be miser- 
able. 

‘Who is that, my dear?” Aunt Sophy felt genuine female 
curiosity of that gentle tender kind whieh rouses at anything 
suggestive of a love affair. 

“Mr. Helder.” But Bertha kept on stooping in search of 
her ball of wool much longer than was necessary. It was 
under her chair, if she had only looked there. ‘* Papa knows 
him; we saw him the day I went to the Museum.” 

“Oh!” and Aunt Sophy gave a little cough. 

Frank came in before Bertha could speak. ‘‘Isay, Bertha, 
I thought you abhorred serious people. What asolemn slow- 
coach your friend is!” 

‘““My friend!” Bertha’s eyes sparkled with indignation. 
‘‘How can Mr. Helder be my friend? Inever saw him but 
once before to-day ; I know nothing about him.” 

‘Oh, I’m glad to hear it.” Frank really did look relieved. 
‘‘Then I may say what I think, and I don’t think much of 
him, do you? He’s such a great, ugly, overgrown fellow.” 

Aunt Sophy had been studying her niece’s face; she felt 
alarmed at the storm she saw there. : 

“Oh, Frank!”—she tried to give him a cautioning look, 
but he would not see it—‘‘I call Mr. Helder a fine man; not 
handsome, perhaps, but he has a very pleasant expression. 
Don’t you think so, Bertha?” 

Aunt Sophy would have been wiser to leave Bertha alone. 
The mighty witchcraft stirring within had robbed her of all 
self-control. ‘With every pulse throbbing, and a crowd of 
half-formed thoughts chaining her to their elucidation just 
then, she almost hated Mr. Helder and her aunt, and above 
all, Frank. 

“T don’t know, and I certainly don’t care. I never notice 
men’s outsides; all I care for is intellect and power and lofti- 
ness of mind.” 

“Hush, Aunt PopEy Frank spoke mockingly ; he loved 
Bertha well enough to be unreasonably jealous already of 
this new acquaintance. ‘‘Don’t you see Bertha is on the Sill 
tops, much too high above us mortals, who grovel in the val- 
leys, to note such a trifle as expression?” ‘ 

Bertha did not answer except by a very curling lip. 

“‘T don’t see,” Frank went on with exasperating coolness, 
‘“why you care. for such gifts in a man; you may be quite 
sure that one of your mental Titans likes to come down stairs 
when he talks to women; it refreshes him. Life could not 
go on but for this kind of contrast.” 

“You don’t known how clever men talk to women,” said 
Bertha, eas per 

Frank flushed quickly. ‘‘You deal too much in generals. 
I don’t fancy all men talk to all women alike, but I am quite 
sure that clever men, and clever women too, are just as fond 
of talking nonsense as anyone else is.” 

“Then I pity them.” 

Aunt Sophy looked from one face to the other, and she 
saw that the cousins were both angry, and what about was 
apuzzle. Frank recovered himself first and burst out laugh- 


mi I oie tees we both set up for being clever, don’t we? and 
we are talking bec nonsense, and I dare say that glum 
friend of yours would have liked his visit much better if you 
had talked pleasant nonsense instead of sitting so very quiet. 
I could not think what was the matter.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you speak, then? Mr. Helder was talking to 
Aunt Sophy.” 
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“T don’t know;.the whole interview struck me as being 

forced and constrained; you generally have something to say, 

Bertha, and this Mr. Helder did not seem. to be at his ease at 
ll ” 


‘“‘T thought quite the contrary.” 

“Well, never mind, he’s not worth quarreling over. Aunt 
ophy, have I time to write a letter before dinner? Thank 
you, I'll do it here.” ; 

Bertha slipped away while Aunt Sophy settled Frank at 
the little writing. table. ; 

‘“‘ How silly I am!”—she started to see how angry she still 
looked—‘ what is the matter with me? I was so determined 
to keep this altogether a secret from Frank, and now I can 
see he thinks I like Mr. Helder, and I shall have no peace. 
Do I like him?’ She looked again at her face; a soft glow 
stole into her cheeks, and her eyes were liquid with con- 
sciousness. ‘‘I cannottell; it is a new, unnatural feeling, it is 
not, it cannot be liking, to shrink from him when I see him, 
and yet how I longed to see him again! Oh, what is it? It 
can ae nothing good, for it makes me feel wicked and cross,” 


CHAPTER VI, 
A WALK WITH MR. HELDER. 


Frank had said good-bye, and Bertha felt remorseful. Her 
cousin had been kind, affectionate éven to her, and she had 
been captious and contradicting. 

“Poor Frank, I’ve treated him very badly ”"—she stood. at 
the window after he had gone away—‘‘and he really had 
more sympathy for me than anyone I know.” 

‘‘ Bertha "—Aunt Sophy was sitting in thé back room.at 
needlework as usual—‘' your father told me not to say any- 
thing before Frank, as he did not mean to ask him to stop, 
but we are to have a visitor to-day; he wrote and asked 
Helder to dinner yesterday.” 

‘« What nonsense !’—Bertha flushed up—‘‘ just as if I should 
have told Frank. Papa might tell me when people are com- 
+ b] 


Aunt Sophy wondered, in her quiet way, what difference it 
could possibly make. Bertha never took any interest or 
vouchsafed any assistance; even the flowers on the table were 
arranged by her aunt. She wondered more when Bertha 
spoke again. 

“‘T have not a gown fit to wear, aunt; my white is so ruf- 
fled and my black silk is so shabby.” 

“Tf you give Jane your white gown at once, she will have 
time to iron it before dinner.” 

Bertha’s head seemed to be whirling round, everything 
was unreal; she could not believe Mr. Helder would come, 
and if he did, she knew she should not. speak to him; that 
pleasant talk in the Museum must have been partly the work 
of her own imagination. And when the evening ended, she 
tried to think over, as coolly as her excitement would let her, 
what had happened. Mr. Helder and her father had_ come 
down together, and Bertha had felt even shyer than she did 
on his last visit; and then during dinner she learned how 
vain and foolish she had been to indulge in any excited 
thoughts about Mr. Helder’s visit; he had not come to see 
heratall, only to consult some of the wonderful musty yellow- 
leaved volumes in her father’s study. 

Bertha had been taught by her father, and she was looked 
on as a scholar; she tried Lard to understand the subject 

' under discussion at dinner-time, but it was beyond her, and 
indeed her father made no attempt to draw her into conver- 
sation, nor would he allow it to stray from the one subject. 
After dinner he sent Bertha to fetch some books, and she 
felt greedy of every moment which kept her up stairs. Mr. 
Helder asked her to sing, but she refused; she was much too 
nervous, and she was sure, too, that Mr. Helder was a good 
judge, and had probably heard everyone worth hearing. 

“Every time I see him he seems grander and farther above 
us. Oh! I wish I had never seen him.” And yet she knew 
this was nota true wish—she knew that with all her shy 
constraint, the feeling that Mr. Helder’s presence inspired 
was too exquisite for words She knew, without shaping it in 

‘ words, that he was the perfection she had dreamed of, and 
yet she was unable to show her worship by look or word. 
‘‘Next time I see him I shall not beso shy;* and then it 
struck her, as a strange feature of this acquaintance, that its 
chief ees te lay in anticipation. 

When she came down to breakfast she found her father 


and aunt in discussion. 
~ “But, Walter, will it not be better for you to go?” Mr. 
Williams fidgeted. 


‘““My dear, I can’t; and if you have Helder you cannot 
possibly want me. I could not give the time.” He nodded 
to Bertha. ‘‘ Good-bye, my dear; how late you are,” and he 
went to his study. 

Bertha looked hard at her aunt. 
and what.is this about Mr. Helder?” 
as she spoke. 

“T thought you heard last night, but perhaps it was’ set- 
tled while you were up stairs getting those books. Mr. 
Helder said he had never seen Hampton Court with the 
horse-chestnuts in bloom, and your father laughed and said 
I had been wanting to take you there, and then Mr. Helder 
settled we should go at once.” ~ 

‘“When—when?" Bertha was breathless, but her aunt’s look 
of wonder checked her. * 

Next Wednesday, if the weather keeps fine. We are to 
dine early here, and then Mr, Helder will meet us at Water 
loo station.” 

** And won't papa go?” 

‘* No, I wish ie would.” 

Bertha turned, so as to escape her aunt’s eyes. ‘‘ He ought 
to go, it will be very uncomfortable to go with only a stran- 
ger,” and then she got crimson. 

“Myr Helder isnot quite a stranger,” said literal Aunt 
“but if you dislike it so much, dear, I can write and 


‘‘ Where are you going, 
She tried not to blus 


lag 
ask Frank.” 

Bertha had recovered herself, and the mastery she always 
exercised over her aunt. Her lip curled with ‘surprise. 
‘“ Why should I dislike it, if you do not?” ‘She turned. and 
looked at her aunt so calmly that Miss Ashton’s half-suspi- 
cion faded. ‘‘ Only I think we shall be better without Frank, 
do not you? he said he did not like Mr. Helder, and’ you 
know they nearly quarrelled about politics.” She said this 
very slowly, for she was so determined against Frank, that 
she could hardly keep in her impetuosity. 

’ “So they did.” Aunt Sophy went on with her work in a 
quiet, surprised way. She was pleased there was a tinge of 
color on Bertha’s ‘pale face; it was very pleasant that this 
excursion, which had been in her thoughts so long, was 
really to take place, and that it gave SahsPAetiOn: ‘ 

Wednesday morning was gray and cloudy; Miss Ashton’s 
cheeks flushed with a pretty little excitement, as she asked 
her brother-in-law what he thought of the weather. 

He looked from her to Bertha and smiled. ‘‘I believe you 
are the youngest of the two after all, Sophy.” j eben 

Bertha smiled, and went on with her breakfast in silence. 
Afterwards, when her father had started for town, and Aunt 
Sophy was safe giving orders to cook, Bertha stood before the 
barometer, tapping it till she had made the hand’ move to- 
wards ‘‘set fair.” But at luncheon time she and her quiet 
aunt seemed to have changed characters. 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Sophy, ‘when I was ‘your age, 
Bertha, I should have been wild with delight. I remember 
going to Beulah Spa when I was young, and I was tired with 
excitement before I got there.” ; 

‘‘ Ah, you see, you had sisters, and also IT am sure this 
generation is less excitable than the last.” 

_ Aunt Sophy sighed. ‘But, child, if you are not excited, 
you might surely eat something; you will be hungry before 
we get home.” 

“Not I; but I think we shall be late.” ’ 

Bertha jumped up from luncheon to settle her bonnet- 
strings before the looking-glass; she could control all out- 
ward show of feéling, but it seemed to her that she must 
start alone, if Aunt So hy would not finish luncheon; her 
impatience was getting Beyond bounds. 

The cab drove up to the station; there was Mr. Helder 
walking up and down. Bertha longed to be back at Bromp- 
ton again. She did not venture to look up, and after he had 
spoken to them she managed to keep behind Aunt Sophy. 

Mr. Helder did not notice her shyness, he was rather 
amused at his own position. He had avoided women’s so- 
ciety, and here he was a self-appointed squire of dames to 
two ladies almost strangers. e winced a little as he 
thought of his cousin Rachel. ‘‘ How amused she would be. 
Yet somehow he shrank from telling her of his new acquaint- 
ance, He looked across at Bertha; she had hardly spoken, 
for the carriage was full of people. He, too, had begun to 
think that imagination must have had much to do with the 
spell she laid on him each time he had seen her since; she 
had been so silent and lifeless, and yet ashe ooked at her 
broad forehead and her eloquent mouth—for Mr. Helder read 
faces truly, and he knew that the mouth is sometimes r 
more faithful index than the eyes—he decided that she couly 
not be shallow or dull; and then he saw with fresh admira- 
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tion how easily graceful she was as she leaned pains the | 
cushioned elbow. Her head was turned aside, and he noted 

the soft silky dark hair trained off the temple, how exquis: | 
itely fair awa delicate was her complexion, and perfect the 

little ear, with its rosy blush: beneath the white skin. And 

yet delicate hardly gives the idea of Bertha. She'had not, 
much natural color, ‘but she looked full of life and health; | 
her color seemed concentrated in her lips and im her eyes, | 
Suddenly these were lifted to Mr. Helder’s face, and met his | 
full admiring glance. A strange power, a fascination to be 

resisted and yielded to all in one, kept Bertha’s eyes fixed on | 
his. Only an instant, then they drooped, and the long dark 
lashes touched her cheeks. She was not pale now, her 
cheeks glowed, but there was no vexation in her blush; in- 
stead, a sweet happy smile curved her lips, and made her in 
her companion's opinion lovely. 

Looks are wonderful things—telegrams of thought except 
that, instead of giving mere fragmentary corners of it, as 
any words would, they tell just the essence—that spirituality 
of feeling which can never be spoken, which the mere fact of 
shaping in words destroys, as exposure to the broad face of 
daylight evaporates the fungus we gather underground; and 


for Aunt Sophy had been pained and perplexed by the girl's 
strange manner with Mr. eider 

‘‘T think Ill sit here and rest,” she said, when they r2ached 
the end of one of the lime-shaded walks; ‘‘I know you wil! / 
like to see the palace, Bertha.” Then to Mr. Helder, anxious 
that her charge should have full enjoyment of her day, ‘* The 
child is quite learned about old pea ion and curiosities, and 
I believe some of these rooms are very remarkable.” 

Bertha’s face grew hot, but she kept in her anger. Loye 
teaches hypocrisy quickly; she had no intention to deceive, 
but she could not contradict Aunt Sophy in Mx. Helder’s 
presence. 

How kind and thoughtful he was. Aunt Sophy’s tender 
eyes filled with gratitude as he turned away with Bertha. 
He had taken so much trouble to find her a comfortable rest- 
ing-place, sheltered from sun and wind, and yet one which 
gave her pleasant sights to look at. She watched the pair as 
| they wandered on among the trees and shrubs to the water. 

‘“How very, very kind; now, if a man like that would 
marry Bertha, she would beiso different; she would look up 
to him and respect him—she must; and he would teach her 
to be more like other people. 1 believe”—the indulgent 
woman paused a little, for her own. castle-building had sur- 


for that very reason the ‘woman who has eloquent eyes has a 
recious talent among her sisters, and if she uses it lightly or 
falsely, a weapon as cruel as a poisoned knife. ' 

Bertha did not know what her eyes had told Mr. Helder. 
She only knew that daylight had-shone in on her struggling 
perplexity. She had meta glance full of sweetness and en- 
couragement. This was how she read Michael’s blue eyes: 

‘‘He likes me,” she said to herself; ‘‘and he is glad to be 
with us, and we shall have a nice talk presently.” 

But there had been magic in the look that Bertha knew 
nothing of, poor child. It is hard to say when Love’s arrow 
strikes home—for I am writing of a case of real old-world 
love, not the modern kind, which grows and develops, and 
is very much the sport of circumstances after all. I think 
the electric fame had spread from the man’s heart to the 
girl’s at their first meeting, but [am certain that quickening 
power was in the glance just exchanged between these two, 
a power which they might rebel against, scoff at, grapple 
with, but which holds one or other mortal who has onmmner: it 
for good or evil to eternity. 


Bertha’s masterful spirit fled, utterly vanquished by that 


look. She let Mr. Helder take her out of the carriage and |” 


hold her hand in his an instant in a sort of dumb celight, 


while he settled with Aunt Sophy how the afternoon should | 


be ordered. 

‘““You would like to see the gardens, my dear?” says Aunt 
Sophy, her niece’s new meekness not being comprehensible 
at first reading. 

‘“Yes, very much.” Bertha speaks softly. Mr. Helder is 
walking between the two ladies, so it is almost.as good as 
being alone with him, the girl thinks. She can look, listen, 
and her mental worship can go on unobserved. ‘‘ Only I 
hope he won’t talk to Aunt Sophy all day. That would have 
been the only good of bringing Frank, and then Frank would 
have wanted me.” She gave a little frown at this. 

‘‘ Why are you frowning?” 

Bertha started, the voice was so close. | She looked up, and 
met Mr. Helder’s eyes very near herown. Where had her 
shyness gone in that minute? She forgot it. It seemed as if 
they had been intimate for years. The magic was working 
strongly within her. 

“Was I frowning? At my thoughts, perhaps. You do 
not want to know them, do you?” 


prised her—‘‘ I am almost sure, that is all Bertha wants—the 
restraint of a companion who is her superior.” 

She sighed. At that moment, perhaps, Mr. Helder was 
not doing much to prove his superiority. 

‘‘I did not know you were a learned young lady,” he says, 
as they leave Aunt mopby. 

‘‘No more lam.” Bertha suffered too keenly to look up; 
it is so humiliating to have been called learned to this 
wonderful scholar. Her cheeks flush as she remembers her 
father’s praise of Mr. Helder. ‘‘I am quite ignorant ’—her 
eyes smarted with hot tears—‘‘only Aunt Sophy is silly 
about me sometimes.” 

He sees her distress, and wonders at it. Rachel is right, 
irls are hard to understand. He tries to divert her thoughts 
y holding out, his stick at the swan. 

This makes the swan beautiful; his wings lift like snowy 
bulging clouds, his. bosom. ruffles as each separate feather 
trembles in anger, his black eyes narrow into. slits as he 
comes hissing at his adversary. Bertha laughs out merrily, 
and then she looks reproachful. 

‘‘ It is wicked to tease him, he is so beautiful. I can’t bear 
anything beautiful to be treated carelessly.” 

‘Do you care so much for beauty?’ He gives a little sigh. 
His voice is so earnest that Bertha looks up. 
Down goes her eyes again in a fright. 

think so much of beauty?’ 

Mr. Helder’s face is quite grave—as grave as it was the 
first day he came to Vine Cottage. 

‘“Yes,” she says humbly, ‘‘I can’t help it. When I wasa 
child I used to beat my nurse if she fee. # an ugly face. My 
notion is, that all that is good must be ‘coonkiak iy 

He has withdrawn his stick, and the swan turns his back 
in disdain andswims slowly back alongside of the water-lilies. 
They have not blossomed yet, but their broad leaves le on 
the water like tiny green islets. 

‘“‘Tam afraid that is not true,” he says coldly. ‘I faney 
our friend the swan is an ill-tempered fellow, and yet he is 
thoroughly beautiful.” 

‘‘He is only angry when he is teased, and)no one likes 
teasing.” Bertha says this consciously. She has very little 

enitence for her outbreaks towards Frank and Aunt Sophy. 
Bne considers they are answerable because they do not try 


‘“Ts it) wrong to 


“Yes, I do; please tell me.” His earnestness, the intensity | to understand her. 


of his look, had nearly sent her back into fear; but he smiled 
too, and the smile stole into Bertha’s very being. It seemed 
to her that it brought sunshine into the dark cormerg of her 
heart. She looked away and laughed—only a litfle merry 
laugh, more like a happy child than a grown girl. 

** It would take all day to tell them, and then ”—she looked 
archly into his eyes—‘*‘and we should not see any more at 
Hampton Court than we did at the Museum.” 

Michael Helder was considered a grave middle-aged man, 
extremely self-contained and decorous in every department 
of life; but as he met those saucy, sweet’ dark eyes lifted to 
his ina rapid darting glance, and then swept away under their 
dark fringe, he forgot where he was and Aunt Sophy’s 

resence, and he longed to clasp this strange, fitful child to 
is heart while her sweet mood lasted 


Miss Ashton could not clearly hear the dialogue or see the 


os of the speakers, but she was glad that Bertha had 
und her tongue and seemed happy and more like herself, 


But Michael Helder is far too much in love to read her by 
the light of her own words. Just at this moment he is so 
unreasonable as to wish himself young and handsome, so 
that he might win her love. ; 

So he stands silent, looking down into the sedge-fringed 
waters, and poking holes with his stick in the huge flat green 
lily leaves. : 

Bertha likes this silence. She is enjoying this day more 
than she ever enjoyed any day before, and she reckons 
greedily the time that yet remains. The gray clouds have 
drifted down to the horizon, and the sun is shining brightly, 
giving color to the sky and to the tender green lime-leaves, 
and gilding the sedges as they bend forward stiffly to peep 
at their own reflection in the water. The ie leaves only 
give them a chance every now and then, which is hard, for 
the reflection is better the reality—they gain both in 
color and height in this transfigured state. : 

Bertha pomts to them. ‘How nice one must look in 
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water,” she says, dreamily ; ‘‘those trees farther on are far | 
more beautiful reflected.” | 

““T see beauty is your idol.” He moves away from the, 
water; he is not quite so happy as he was. 

Bertha’s wits awaken at i changed voice. She glances 
up at him. He is not looking at her, so she can study his 
face. Itis remarkable, and she thinks it a wonderful face; 
but it is not handsome, and her quick feelings tell her 
how she has been wounding him. And she can do noth- 
ing to show penitence; any consciousness would only double | 
the wound. But these last two hours have been developing | 
wom nhood in Bertha. She does not answer Mr. Helder, but 
though she longs to stay beside the water, she follows him) 
like a dutiful child, and at his next question, a question as to 
whether she cares to see the picture galleries, she answers | 
ati ‘Tf you wish to see them, not unless. I like every- 

g.” 
He brightens at this. ‘‘ Well, it is very delightful here; 
let us stay.” 

They have no more actual talk; they wander up and down | 
among the trees and the empty flower beds, with every now | 
and then a chance sentence. Bertha is trying to remember 
some of the many things she meant to say, and Michael 
Helder gives himself up to the delight of watching her; and 
then they cross the broad walk and meet Aunt Sophy. ‘ Al- 
most time to go home, is it not?” she says. 

To go! Bertha thinks the afternoon is not half over, but 
she does not say so; she leaves her aunt and Mr. Helder to 
settle it. They take one or two turns under the lime-trees. 
The sunlight is softer now; it plays more on the rugged gray 
trunks than on the tender green leaves overhead; the per- 
fume which has all day fi ed the air intensifies, and a beetle 
pice has hatched before his time buzzes suddenly across the 

ath. 
- ‘* How the days are drawing out!” says Aunt Sophy. But 
she does not get answered. The changing light is so 
dreamy, it fills her companions with delicious reverie. 

They are not much more sociable on the way home. Mr. 
Helder has an evening engagement, so he can only put them 
into a cab when they reach the station, and then Bertha 
covers her eyes and goes over the whole afternoon, summon- 
ing up every word and every look, utterly deaf to all but 
her delicious meditation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GROWTH OF LOVE. 


I rank I have said in another place that the growth of 
Love is like Jack’s beanstalk, and it is not possible to find a 
truer similitude. 

That evening Mr. Helder attended a whist club of which 
he was a member, and played unskilfully, though he strove 
hard to keep his thoughts on his cards; but when he reached 
his quiet, dark house thought began to claim its rights. He 
went to bed; he was too self-controlled to sit up, as a 
younger man would have done, getting rid se of some 
of his pent-up feeling on paper; but he could not sleep, and 
in the morning when he waked from the uneasy [slumber 
which had at last overpowered his excitement, his first 
thought was of Bertha, and his first impulse a resolve to go 
down to Vine Cottage and see her again. 

He did not notice that his cousin was quieter than usual, | 
and that she watched him closely. He had taken no reso- } 
lution about it, but he shrank from speaking of Bertha. He 
knew that, with all her goodness, Rachel was eager for his 
success in life, and that she would take little interest in this 
new unambitious acquaintance. 

By midday he decided that he was’ infatuated by Bertha’s 
dark eyes and that hewas a fool. 

“Surely at my age I might have something better to do 
than to be running after a girl’s eyes. But I shall-forget 
them, I dare say.” 

He decided—and when Michael Helder decided on reflec- 
tion, he forced himself to act out his decision—that he would 
wait a whole week; if he then still felt the same attraction— 
well, he should not yield to it in any blind, foolish way, he 
should go down to Vine Cottage and study Bertha’s charac- 
ter; he should go several times, and judge calmly and de- 
liberately whether she was likely to make him happy. And 
having thus satisfied his common sense, he suffered tor- 


ments. He was making a digest of an accumulation of pa- | 
pers, and when he came to revise it at the end of the week, 

the misquoted dates and Se facts appalled him— 

decidedly that holiday afternoon 
ory. 


ad disagreed with mem- 


At home he was so absent and self-absorbed that his cousin 
asked him abruptly what ailed him. ‘‘ You are studying too 
hard,” she said; *‘ you want change of air.” 

This was on Monday. Michael knew partly what ailed 
him, and he asked himself if he should break his resolution 
and go down to Brompton. 

‘*No; Wednesday is only the day after to-morrow; it is 
childish not to wait.” 

A vainer man might have thought of Bertha’s feelings, and 
how she would read this seeming want of interest; but Mi- 
chael did not flatter himself that the girl had more than a 
friendly feeling toward him. When he thought of her hand- 
some cousin and the enthusiasm which she had avowed for 
beauty, his hope of winning her grew faint. 

Wednesday came, and it chanced by one of the contradic- 
tions which to some minds seem so vexatious, to others attest 


| that the shadow of the cross is laid on every earthy hope— 


Frank Williams also decided to go down and spend the after- 
noon at Vine Cottage. He had been pained by Bertha’s 
manner; and -when he reflected on her natural perversity, it 
seemed to him he had provoked her by finding fault with 


| her new acquaintance. 


“Tf [had praised him she would have gone against him. 
I have known her so long, and yet I never succeeded in man- 
aging her, or pleasing her.” 

Bertha received her cousin more graciously than usual, 
and for this reason: For a day or two after the ‘visit to 
Hampton Court she had been in such a wild, excited state 
that Aunt Sophy had been doubtful about the succegs of her 
experiment; but as even Mr. Williams observed that /8ertha’s 
looks had improved, the gentle woman supposed it would all 
“a right, and that the girl would settle back into her usual 

ifo. 

But there was no rest left in Bertha, unless the time she 
spent looking out of window might be called by that name; 
her wild spirits quieted, but she was full of petulant discon- 
tent. ‘‘He cometh not,” she said. She was discontented with 
herself as well as with Mr. Helder, She had opened her 
heart to this stranger because she thought he cared for her, 
and what a mistake she had made! He thought. her a silly 
child, ‘‘ gushing,” perhaps, or he would have come to Vine 
Cottage long ago. 

Yortunately for Frank, she saw him pass the window, or 
his knock might have raised a false hope, and he would have 
suffered, thereby. He looked so bright and happy, his man- 
ner was so kind, that her conscience troubled ad She had 
slighted this constant friend for a new acquaintance who 
eared nothing about her; in her remorse she softened; she 
and Frank were talking in most sociable fashion when Mr. 
Helder was announced. 

Bertha felt that her cousin looked quickly at her, and she 
made an effort to be calm and indifferent; and as Mr. Helder 
was striving after self-possession too, the greeting was cold 
between these two. 

‘‘Thope’’—Mr. Helder speaks to Aunt Sophy—‘‘ you are 
none the worse for our pleasant afternoon?” and while Aunt 
Sophy answers, Bertha sits down. again beside Frank, and 
her cousin says in a low voice: 

‘* What is this ‘ pleasant afternoon? ” 

“We went to Hampton Court,” says Bertha, blushing, and 
she remembers her ungracious refusal to go with him. ‘‘I 
did not know anything about it till it was settled, Frank.” 
The expression in her eyes soothes her cousin as she looks up 
athim; it is almost imploring. He can afford to be benevo- 
lent, even to Mr. Helder. 

“Ah”—he pulls his whiskers—‘!I am glad you went; let 
us go again when the roses are.out.” 

‘*T should like it,” says Bertha. She knows Mr. Helder is 
looking. and listening at last, and she smiles at Frank on 
purpose. She is getting vexed with Mr. Helder; if she were 
reasonable she would know that he cannot leave Aunt Sophy 
in her corner, and force himself into her tete-a-tete with her 
cousin; but she is not reasonable, and her heart gets sorer 
every moment. 

i cin’ have been ‘confiding and gushing’ once,” she 
thinks, ‘‘ but he shall not say that I am dying to be spoken to. 
Tam not. I can amuse myself with Frank.” And all the 
while her ears are strained to catch every word that Mr. 
Helder says, and she longs to look up in his face as she did a 
week ago., ; 

Frank is thoroughly happy; he goes on laughing and chat- 
tering; he makes Bertha laugh too, and he decides that she 
is a ‘‘brick.” She does care for him, after all, more than 
for ‘‘that tall, lumbering, serious-looking swell, who looks 
as if he had never danced or flirted in his life.” 
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The ‘‘swell” lingers, but Bertha makes no effort to turn 
from her companion to himself, and Frank is determined 
* ot to give her the chance of doing so. 
Mr. Helder keeps up a labored conversation with Miss 
shton; but it is not easy to do this, and very soon he goes 
away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS FRASER’S DISCOVERY. 


Ir is easy to set down words—very difficult to render the 
meaning of them; it is something like the interpretation of 
a drama in an unknown tongue. ‘‘Mr. Helder goes away.” 
He may have looked graver than when he came in, but that 
is all; he gives no outward sign of his bitter disappoint- 
ment, 

What a fool he has been to keep out of the way of women 
till he has lost the power of winning them, and then to 
dream that he has a chance of success beside that handsome 
cousin! Mr. Helder does not fly into a rage with Frank and 
call him hard names; it is not his way, and at present he 
is too full of humiliation and self-contempt to be angry with 
anyone but himself. 

ut this mood too passes. When Miss Fraser says “‘ good- 
night,” and he goes up to his study to smoke, he sits in judg- 
ment on Bertha. ‘‘ Women’s eyes are not to be trusted; 
half of those sweet, trustful, confiding glances are tradi- 
tional, handed down from some dark-eyed grandmother or 
other, who had a heart, and has bequeathed to her descend- 
ants only the trick by which she expressed it. I know I 
have read it in some book, and it is doubtless true. 
excuse a boy for believing that sweet childlike simplicity, 
but at my age it is absurd; and yet the other day ”—he puts 
his pipe down and paces ‘his room—‘‘ she must be very prac- 
tied if she was notin earnest; it was so like the truth— 
so like the frankness of a shy’ nature hardiy won to confi- 
dence. Stuff! what am I saying!” He goes back to his 
chair ‘‘How do I know she was not talking in just the 
same way to her cousin!” 

Here he looks very disturbed, and feeling in want of solace, 

retches out his hand and refills his pipe. It is so hard to 
snink ill of Bertha; but his pipe helps to clear his brain; he 


smiles at his own weakness. He really isnot so much to]. 


blame. To-day she did treat him with common civility. He 
tries to recall every detail of the partingat Waterloo station, 
and he can only see the vision of those dark, half-imploring 
eyes fixed sweetly in a last look. It is not possible to think 
he had then given any cause of offence—her change of man- 
ner is only caprice. © . 

Meanwhile, Miss Fraser had taken counsel with herself. 
Michael had seemed so much (ke and happier that morn- 
ing that she hoped she had troubled herself about his health 
unreasonably ; there was really nothing the matter; but at 
dinner-time he was a stranger, more unlike himself than 
ever. He was so absent and abrupt that she would have 
considered him rude if he had been anyone but her beloved 
cousin. She decided that it was better to speak out, and 
with as little delay as possible. 

' Next morning at breakfast she began, ‘‘I was sorry you 
were so late yesterday ’—she looked at him keenly—‘‘ the 
book-binder came, and I really could not tell him what to do.” 

He was so very pale this morning that the keen eyes soft- 
ened as she looked at him, and an anxious look stole into them. 

‘‘Ah, that was a pity.” Then for the first time in his life 
feeling the need of a confidant, somehow this answer came: 
“The truth is, I went down to Brompton to eall at my friend 
Williams’ ”—a slight flush here; then, with an ‘effort to be 
wholly frank, ‘I have been seeing a good deal of him and his 
family lately.” A cold chill fell on Miss Fraser. Her cousin 
had not looked at her while he spoke, so he did not see the 
ass ee and then the mortification, that possessed her. 

e may goon fearing and doubting, yet at heart unbe- 
lieving in the reality of that which we fear; and Rachel 
Fraser had done this, and now suddenly she heard from her 
cousin’s own lips, that all this changed manner, all this 
silent abstraction, was no result of overwork, no mere pass- 
¥ 1g vexation, but a thing with a root, and that root, a new 
acquaintance formed without her knowledge. 

dhe was wounded deeply: her pride, too, rose, and that in- 
tense love of dominion which is at least often latent in the 
heart of a clever woman, resolved that Michael should be 
freed from what certainly had not improved either his looks 
or his temper.’ t ; 3 

“Mr. Williams,” in a hard, constrained voice; ‘‘ he has a 
family, has he?” 


I could}. 


‘* Yes "—then’ Michael felt that he had been dealing un- 
fairly towards his cousin, and he looked up at her. He 
started a little at the intense gaze fixed on him; but Rachel 
always took a warm interest in his affairs, though she never 
worried him with questions. It was only natural she should 
wish to know something of this new acquaintance. ‘‘ Mr. 
Williams has a sister-in-law, Miss Ashton, a very pleasant 
woman indeed; I am sure you would lilse her, Rachel;” then, 
with a forced laugh, ‘‘She manages Williams just as you 
manage me, and his daughter too, I suppose.” 

Rachel knew it all now. ‘‘ His daughter!” She saw 
Michael’s eyes droop; she heard a change in his voice; and 
in her heart, spite of all her love and her reverence, she 
called him ‘‘a fool.” 

But she answered carelessly, as women can answer when 
they are most deeply wounded: ; 

‘* How old is the daughter, and what is she like?” 

‘Well, I don’t exactly know.” Michael tried to smile in- 
differently, but it was a vety sce attempt. ‘It is difficult 
totell. Yousay I know nothing about young ladies; I faney 
Miss Williams is about eighteen, She is not tall, but she is 
remarkable-looking.” 

Rachel coughed, and her cousin felt very uncomfortable, 
and wished he had kept silence. 

‘‘T suppose you mean she is very pretty. 
her often?” 2 

Till now he had been patient. Hewas a just man, and he 
considered that Rachel had. some right to feel hurt by his 
reserve; but this categorical questioning was more than he 
could bear. 

It was hard enough to think of Bertha at all—although 
perforce she mingled with all; his thoughts—but it was im- 
Seetaied to discuss her with his cousin Rachel. His square 

rows almost met, and he rose up from the breakfast-table. 

‘‘T said I had seen them all several times; I am no judge 
of beauty, so I cannot answer your question.” ; 

es he gathered his unread letters into a heap and de- 
parted. 


Have you seen 


CHAPTER IX. 
FRANK TOO GOES AWAY. 


A pxEaD silence fell on Bertha when Mr. Helder went away. 

‘* Why, Bertha, what astrange child you are!” says Aunt 
Sophy, in her happy unconsciousness; ‘‘ you hardly spoke 
to your friend, after all his kindness the other day.” 

““Yes”—Frank is resolved not to give offence to-day—‘‘ he 
seems a kind sort of fellow.” 

Bertha has kept silence because she felt a storm rising; 
now her lip curls rather more than usual. ‘‘ You must know 
so much about him!” Then she turns her back to Frank, 
and faces Aunt Sophy. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean by 
kindness, aunt; every man is bound to be civil to every 
woman, I fancy.” : 

Aunt Sophy bends her head over her needlework; she can-- 
not cope with Bertha’s tongue, and if she had the power, she 
has neither will nor courage. 

“Why, Bertha, what is the matter now?” Frank is 
startled too suddenly out of his glimpse of hope to have his 
wits about him, ‘‘I meant to praise him ‘because I thought 
you liked him; I'll abuse him if you prefer it, there’s plenty 
about him to find fault with.” . 

‘* Fault-finding is so easy,” says Bertha, in an exasperatel 
voice, for it seems to her that she has flung away Mr. Helder’s 
friendship, and that instead of asiig Hee alone with her 
misery, Frank and Aunt Sophy are bent. on tormenting her. 

“Then Ill praise—-Pll do anything you please ”—Ifrank 
pene his head down and speaks softly—‘‘if you will only be 

riends,” 

She shrugs her shoulders, she will not even look at him. 

‘‘Friends! how absurd you are. How can we be anything 
else when we are cousins?’ She says this aloud. Miss 
Ashton takes no notice, but she sews a little faster and looks 
nervous. ; 

The young man flushes up to his temples,-but he controls 
himself. ** You know what I mean,” he says, in a low voice; 
“why will you always misunderstand me so wilfully?” 

“What is there to understand?” she says, so tormented 
that she can no longer sit still; she jumps up from her low 
chair beside Frank, and makes for the open glass doors lead- 
ing to the garden. He follows her, and she gives an im- 
patient glance over her shoulder at being so followed. “‘TE£ 
yon mean that Lam always to be calm and proper behaved, 

ike the Miss Grevilles, then I tell you I can’t; there is no 
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‘prunes and prism’ in me.” She tries to pass him, but Frank 
stands in her way. 

“Bertha, if you will only tell me how I have vexed you! 
I wish Helder was at the i 
petuously, ‘if he is always to make us quarrel. Why should 
a mere stranger come between us? Last time he came you 
said I was too silent; and now I suppose my crime is that I 
talked too much. How is one to please you, Bertha?’ poor 
Frank says, with wistful eyes. 

Poor Frank, indeed! as if Bertha is likely to yield in her 
preent mood, or in any mood at all, to such an appeal. 

rank has studied very much, and has’ seen much of the 
world for his age, but he has not studied women, although he 
thinkshehas. [am notsure that withoutsomenatural insight 
mere study will suffice. A woman is so very sensitive in de- 
tecting observation, or any attempt at drawing her out, that it 
is quite possible she defeats her investigator by assuming and 
acting out a nature which is not her own for the mere satis- 
faction of baffling the student of human character. 

Bertha does not hear Frank’s last words, her wrongs have 
gathered into an answer which she can hardly wait to speak. 

“T wish you would leave me alone,” she says, with flashing 
eyes; “I don’t find fault with you and torment you, only want 
to be left in peace. You are such a tyrant! how can you ex- 
pect me to like you?” He tries to take her hand as she 
rushes past him into the garden, but she pulls it away. ‘‘ No, 
don’t, Frank, do have some sense; can’t you see you bore me, 
and I hate being bored!” and then, having vented her wrath, 
she stands silent, and if Frank knows how to manage her, 
will be penitent in two minutes, for the pain in his face makes 
her suffer keenly. 

Frank has grown pale, and the veins show on his fair 
temples. 


“YT bore you, do I? I wish you had said so sooner, Bertha. | 


I see my mistake now; I should have gone away and left 
yey free to enjoy your new friend’s superior conversation ; 
ut then as each time I have seen him he has talked ex- 

clusively to Aunt Sophy, and left you unnoticed, I could not 
su ead you cared so much; however, I see my mistake, and 
will try to avoid it. Good-bye.” 

He waits an instant in the hope that she will come round; 
but the taunt about Mr. Helder has stricken Bertha dumb. 

Frank turns away and goes into the house, and not finding 
Aunt Sophy in her accustomed corner, he takes his hat and 
goes away, thinking very hard things of his cousin Bertha. 
His only comfort is that he had been just saved from asking 
her to be his wife, for he felt madly in love during those last 
minutes, and it is as well to have spared himself her scorn- 
ful rejection. é 

“ At the same time, I shall keep away from Vine Cottage 
till she settles down again. We never used to quarrel in this 
way. This confounded new acquaintance has turned her 
head, and I’m sure he doesn’t care a rap for her. It is really 
awful to see how girls deceive themselves.” 


CHAPTER X. 
LOVE WORKS TROUBLE. 


Days go by, then weeks, months, and years, and through 
them all we for the most part are planning and looking for- 
ward. We seldom realize, while we are young, at any rate, 
that we are living our life in each of these hours which we 
often leap over in anticipation, so desirous are we of those 
ahead which we fancy will be so much fuller of ‘happiness. 
And yet to most of us the day, it may be the hour, in which 
we make our most important step, comes to us unexpectedly, 
with no warning for the Hah SN which we should have 
thought necessary beforehand. And also this same event 
which has fixed our future often affects others perhaps 
wholly unknown to us. t 

That afternoon at Hampton Court, arranged almost in a 
few laughing words between Mr. Helder and Aunt Sophy, 
had already caused more than a fortnight’s misery to four 

rsons. 

Mr. Helder had struggled manfully against what he called 
his infatuation, and had found himself unable to conquer it 
—utterly unable to shut out the vision of those dark eyes 
from his thoughts; and the more he thought over his last 
visit to Vine Cottage, the more sure he felt that those eyes 
never would be his; indeed, he was not sure that they did 
not belong of right to that good-looking cousin who had so 
monopolized Bertha, and Regina ty with her own will, for she 
had made no effort to free herself or say a word to him. 


“There is no need for me to be tormented ”—he had been 


ottom of the sea,” he says, im-} 


contrasting himself for the hundredth. time with Franx; 
| ‘‘how much better suited he is toa girl of eighteen than . 
; could ever be. I can’t get over this folly all at once, I fee. 
but I can keep away from Vine Cottage. Williams wii 
forget all about me again if I keep out of any chance of sec- 
ing him; and if he does ask me, ge easily refuse.” 

aving made this resolution, it did not occur to Michael 
Helder that anything further was required of him, and he 
a into the moody silences which had troubled Miss 

‘raser. 

He was too self-absorbed to notice her. She had grown 
pale and gloomy. She was jealous, and she knew it; not. 
jealous in the ordinary sense, but jealous that anyone should 
share the confidence and trust her cousin had reposed so im- 
| plicitly in her. 
| She did not yield to this feeling; it was a struggle, and 

a nature like Rachel Fraser’s struggles with aa will to 
conquer, that meantime it centers all thought on the 
offending self. She told herself severely that she was. 
wronging Michael; was it not possible for a man of his age 
to visit where there was a young girl without wanting to 
marry her? But the doubt was very hard to lay in the face 
| Of Michael’s grave, altered face and manner, 
| The servants talked down stairs. Had master and Miss 

Fraser quarreled?—and yet no one could observe the slightest 
token of ill-will between the silent pair. Only one evening 
at dinner, Miss Fraser said, ‘‘ Have you seen your friends at. 
Brompton lately?” 

“No, I have not.” And Mr. Helder spoke in so loud and 
peremptory a tone that the parlor-maid affirmed to the 
cook she tig oe the dish fall that she was handing round. 
Certainly Mr. Helder spoke quite friendly to his cousin soon 
after, but that ‘‘No” remained a ptaralng: fact. 

Meanwhile Frank was getting rid of his annoyance more 
easily. He fumed, and fidgeted, and worried at first, and 
thought he would go down and see Bertha and make it up, and 
then it occurred to him that that would be undignified, as 
she was the offender, and he knew she liked men to be ent: 
fied. Then he decided to write, and he did write one or two 
letters, but these were not satisfactory, Finally, he waited 
to see how matters would settle themselves, and he took vig- 
orously to rowing, which did his spirits much good and 
made him brown and hearty-looking. 

But Bertha could get no respite ye suffering. She was. 
— than ever now, and besides that she grew thin and 

ollow-eyed. Once she persuaded Aunt Sophy to call ona 
friend in Bloomsbury, and when she got there she felt only 
anxious to come away again, lest they should meet Mr. 
Helder and he should recognize them. If she could only 
have decided what to think, life would not have been so full 
of torment; but one half-hour she was convinced that Mr. 
Helder had never cared for her, and that he was quite indif- 
ferent about seeing her again, and the next she was heart- 
broken at the remembrance of her own conduct towards. 
him. , She was suffering all the tortures of love without any 
of its compensating joy, for every pleasant memory she re- 
called was poisoned by the belie inca it was, like that first. 
meeting at the Museum, the work of her own imagination. 

‘**I know it all happened,” she said, passionately; ‘‘I am 
not quite so foolish as that; but my vanity deceived me—I 
misread it all. Is it likely that such a man, a giant in intel- 
: lect compared with other men I have seen, should think in any 
special way of such a girl as I am, so unattractive and insig- 
nificant, and so ignorant and uncontrolled?” And while 
Bertha said this to herself, she really believed in her own 
humility, and. felt good and gentle till her will was ever so. 
sli ne thwarted. 

t her sorrow was no imagination; it began to tell stead- 
ily upon her health. Gradually she grew weak and languid; 
she could not eat, and her sleep was broken by constant and 
‘tormenting dreams. She knew by the irresistible instinct so 
|fearful in its truth, against the magic force of which no: 
| woman can struggle, that forever and forever Mr. Helder’s 
image was fixed in her heart. She might never see him 
‘again. She might hear of his marriage—the agony of this. 
| thought was terrible. 

‘‘ What would that matter?” she said, in her wild despair: 
| ‘‘T should think of him just as much. I don’t suppose tigre 
|him. Love!”—she hid her eyes in her hands—‘‘no! I could 

not love. a man who does not care for me; at least, I suppose 
jit is disgraceful to do it. he are such things sent? I was. 
; happy enough—well, not exactly happy—but I did not know 
life could be any better, I only suspected it; and if I had 
never seen him, never listened to his talk—no, it wasn’t his. 
talk, what was it? I don’t know now what it is I care for. 


—<t.- 
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“Well, I dare say Frank would gradually have hammered me 
into the belief that it was all romance, and that life is the 
detestable, prosy, commonplace thing he thinks it.” 

These were some of the thoughts that distracted Bertha 
while she sat poring over a book, her quiet aunt thought—a 
book of which she never turned a page. No wonder the 
poor child was inattentive and answered at random. She 


ave up watching at the window for the feeble chance that | 


r. Helder might have other Brompton friends, and so pass 
along the road. She feared to attract Aunt Sophy’s atten- 
tion. Ifshe had not behaved so mae to Mr. Helder, 
and if he had come again to Vine Cottage, Bertha would not 
so quickly have discovered her real feelings. There was to 
her so much shame in the discovery, that sometimes in her 
saddest moments she forced herself to joke and laugh with 
her aunt, for the inquiring tenderness of Miss Ashton’s looks 
frightened her. You must remember that Bertha’s girlhood 
was twenty years ago, and she had not shaken off the old- 
fashioned terror of those days of giving her love unsought. 

The third week began, and Bertha could no longer struggle 

inst the lassitude of mind and body which she had striven 
to hide. Her petulance even had left her, and when Aunt 
Sophy advised her to go to bed early, she went without a 
word. 


Aunt Sophy was very sad. This was something more than | 


a perplexity. She did not like to speak to Mr. Williams—he 
had listened to her fears and had acted on her suggestions, 
and this was the apparent result; and her chief counsellor, 
Frank, the only member of the family of whom she was not 
afraid, had not been to Vine Cottage since his quarrel with 
Bertha. 

“They did quarrel, I feel sure.” The gentle lady leaned 
her soft cheek on her hand with a meditative aspect. ‘‘ When 
T asked Bertha when she expected Frank, she said, ‘I neither 
know nor care.’” Here Aunt Sophy sighed. She never 
carped at her niece’s shortcomings; they were always loving- 
ly attributed to her own want of skillas a guide, *‘She has 
none of her mother’s gentle ways, perhaps that is why Wal- 
ter takes so little notice of her. I am afraid she was rude to 

oor Frank. 
and and sat upright—‘‘ I might have thought of it sooner if 
Thad been quicker-witted. 
managed among us. 
that is what she is fretting about, for she does fret, poor dear 


child, though Ido not like to tell her ofit.” She paused | 


here; there was a faint struggle in her mind, something 


whispered that it would be better for both—safer for Bertha, | 


if she urged the girl to tell what was troubling her; and then 
the remembrance of many abortive attempts to win her 
niece's confidence came back in a fluttering crowd, and she 
resolved that it was. best to wait and hope. ‘‘ But I might 
write to Frank and ask him to come down. I won’t even 
mention Bertha in the note, and then I cannot do mischief.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
NOTHING NEW. 


THE weather suddenly became bright and warm. People 
began to throw off winter wraps and fancy summer was 
come, whereas she had only sent out one of her heralds to 
see if the earth were ready for her, and would, no doubt, 
after a week or so, turn a cold shoulder on the mortals who 
had been unwise enough to.mistake her harbinger for herself. 

But the sunshine cheered Mr. Helder; he thought himself 
cured, and he laughed and talked so naturally that his cous- 
in Rachel grew happy again, and decided she had taken a 
false alarm. 

“Tt could not bea serious liking,” she said, “if he has 
cured of it in three weeks; he looks quite like himself.” 

So he did; and he felt bright and happy, and thought no 
more of Bertha Williams. Love is very apt to try this plan; 
he retreats, hides out of sight, and then bides his time for a 
weak moment. 

Mr. Helder came out of the Museum and met Mr. Williams 

4 crossing the entrance hall. 

‘“Why, where have you been, Helder? I thought you 
would have come to see us.” 

Mr. Helder excused himself on the plea of ‘‘ business,” but 
his security was not troubled by this meeting. He had told 
himself Bertha Williams belonged to her cousin Frank, and 
he was bound to believe his own assertion. 

apey. walked some way together, and then the elder man 
said: 


Ah!’—Miss Ashton took her cheek out of her | 


Poor Bertha! she is sadly mis-}- 
I have no doubt she was rude, and | 


| ““Come down to-morrow, won’t you? I go home earlier on 
Saturdays. I havea curious Persian MS. to show you, and 
several other things I want to consult you about.” 
| Mr. Helder hesitated, but being pressed, consented; and 
|then as he walked home he sa en he had perhaps been 
| foolish to stay away from Vine Cottage. It was only be- 
| cause he was unused tothe society of young girls thet Bertha 
had taken such a hold on his fancy. 

‘No one is so safe as justafter a cure,” he said. But when 
he reached home he did not tell Miss Fraser he was going to 
Vine Cottage; he had told Mr. Williams he could not stay to 
dinner, so there was no more need to speak of his visit: 

The bright warm weather lasted; even Aunt Sophy took 
her work out into the garden and sat under the shade of 
| the trees. 
| There was no sociability in Bertha, her aunt said; she 
would never sit down for a talk; if her aunt worked, she was 
sure to read or write, or do something which precluded 
conversation. 

On this afternoon Bertha was very restless. She tried 
music, and in her usual careless fashion left the pianoforte 
open, with sheets of music lying about; then she went into 
the garden with a book, a volume of Wordsworth; then it 
came into her head that she must that very moment com- 
pare Wordsworth’s “Daisy” and Burns’s, and she was so 


no heed of passing events. 

She had seated herself on the Turkey carpet; her Words- 
worth—a large heavy volume—lay open on the cushion of 
a low easy chair, and she held the Burns propped against it; 
her wide opensleeve had fallen back from the arm which rested 
on the chair, and she held her soft chin firmly clasped, as if 
she were taking it into counselin the matter. She faced 
the door, and yet she was so absorbed that she knew it 
opened and that someone had come in before, and yet she 
could not rouse herself. P 

‘Mr. Helder, miss,” Jane repeated. 

Bertha crimsoned. In her start of surprise she let Burns 
| fall, and this helped her, for while Mr. Helder picked it up 
fee had time to rise wp quietly and push her hair off her 

ace, 

She gave a quick glance into the garden; she wanted to 
escape, and give Mr, Helder up to Aut Sophy till she had 
got her thoughts in order. She felt too excited to speak. 
But the garden seat was empty. Aunt Sophy had come in— 
passed through the room while she was wrapt in her books. 

Bertha’s color fled away and left her paler than usual. 
| ‘ Are'you well?” said Mr. Helder, anxiously, and he kept 

her hand an instant. He-was shocked at her looks; he 
|thought she was sadly changed. , 

He did not know how earnestly he spoke; but the tone 
stirred Bertha’s heart. 

“Oh, yes, quite well, thank you.” She looked up with a 
loving, grateful glance, and then her eyes drooped in sudden 
shame. Actually she had begun to cry. 

Mr. Helder did not seem to have noticed her tears. 

In that moment he had wished himself away from Vine 
Cottage; there was thesame glance, the wonderful dark depth 
of expression which he had been fighting to keep out of mem- 
ory. In one instant be felt his hardly won victory slipping 
from his grasp, but he strove against the subtle temptation; 
he looked resolutely away from Bertha, and remembered 
that in that very room she had not given him a word or a 
|look when her cousin was beside her. ‘‘ And if he came in 
now she would take no more notice of me—all women are 
like this.” 
| T hope Vtg cousin is well,” he said, gravely, when he and 
Bertha se both seated themselves. 

‘*T don’t know.” 
He had resolved not to look at her, but there was such genu- 
| ine surprise in her voice that his eyes traveled to her face at 
once. "Bhe was looking at him with a very porno expres- 
sion—a new idea had suddenly sprung into life, but it only 
added to her confusion. 

‘Did you think Frank lived here?” She kept her eyes on 
his, though his intense gaze troubled her, and brought the 
color back to her face. 

Mr. Helder saw it, and it confirmed his Ferree. “No, 
I only supposed that you saw him often, and that—that”—it 


is so difficult to shape it in words—‘“‘ that he was a friend of 
yours.” 

ee He is my cousin, so of course he is my friend,” she says, 
simply; ‘‘ but I can’t tell you_ how he is, for he has not been - 
here since the day you came.” 


deeply absorbed in studying these side by side that she took — 


! 
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She speaks sadly, full of self-reproach for her own con- 
duct; but Michael only hears regret for the absence of her 
lover. He feels savage. Heis no longer afraid of looking 
at Bertha. He has given himself the aoa of coming to Vine 
Cottage to hear a love-sick girl talk of her lover and regret 
his absence. It is insupportable; he has quite forgotten how 
the subject was introduced. Mr. Helder does not quite know | 
what to say, and while he hesitates Aunt Sophy comes in. | 

‘‘T am so glad to see you. I thought it was our nephew; I) 
expect him presently.” 

“You expect Frank, aunt?” 

Bertha is utterly surprised, and speaks out impetuously. 
She wants Mr. Helder to understand that she knew nothing | 
of Frank’s intended visit. The tone startles him, there is so | 
much vexation in it. 

“Yes.” The faint pink tinge on Aunt Sophy’s. cheeks | 
deepens as she meets Bertha’s fixed look of inquiry. “‘I, 
wrote and asked him to come, it is so very long since he has 
been here.” 

Bertha glanced quickly at Mr. Helder, and she starts when 
she meets his eyes fixed upon her. ‘‘I am sorry you asked | 
Frank,” she says, carelessly; “‘he will come when he wants 


Mr. Helder must surely understand now that she has no 
special interest in Frank-—he is only'her cousin. 

What Mr. Helder understands is that Bertha and her cou- 
sin have had a lovers’ quarrel, and that this kind, sweetl 
smiling aunt is trying to make it up between them. He 
feels hardened against the dark eyes, and goes on talking to 
Aunt Sophy. 

“He has been here a quarter of an hour,” says Bertha to 
herself; ‘he will go away soon, and I think we are less 
friends than ever, for it is worse to speak and not get right 
again than to be silent as ‘we were last time.” She feels de- 
spairing,.and yet whatcan she do? She cannot begin to 
talk to Mr. Helder when he has turned his back on her. 

How pleasantly he is talking to her aunt. She sits listen- 
ing, and then she feels suddenly giddy, for there is a ring at | 
the bell. Frank, no doubt, and he will take possession of | 
her, and there will be an end—an end to what she did not 
say, for she has recognized her father’s creaking tread, and 
he comes in. Heis alone. Bertha really feels thankful—a 
very unusual sentiment, for she is disposed to consider that 
‘the events of life go specially contrary to her wishes. 

“This is very kind, Helder,” and Mr. Williams, who never 
doubts that his friend’s visits are only made to him, drags 
Michael off to the study to read the Persian MS. 

““Do you think Mr. Helder has come to dinner?” says Aunt 
Sophy, with the anxiety of a housekeeper. ; 

‘T don’t know,” and Bertha goes into the garden. She is) 
afraid of a discussion, and is conscious that she has lost all 
self-control. 

Aunt Sophy looks after her. ‘‘ Poor child,” she sighs, ‘‘T 
am afraid she thinks about Mr. Helder, and he does not care 
for her, poor child!” 

The poor child was schooling herself under the trees— 
lashing herself with pride and sensitiveness, the two 
weapons women mostly use against themselves. 

si He does not care one bit for me!” <A scarlet spot burnt 
on each cheek, and her eyes glittered with excitement; they 
were too fevered for tears. ‘‘ And oh, how vain I was to 
imagine even he could care whether I liked Frank or not. I 
half think I will pretend I do like Frank, and then Mr. Helder 
cannot suspect meof caring for himself.” She stopped; pres- 
ently she sighed, and went on again: ‘No, that would be 
s0 missy, so unsimple; besides, it would be an untruth, If 
I try hard I can be so cold that he will never suspect what I 
feel at the sight of him.” She shrank up in a corner of the 
garden seat, which the drooping bows of an asp hid from 
overlooking windows, and hid her face in her hands. 

What did she feel? She could not tell—a sensation that 
was hardly pleasure, it was too fevered, too full of agita- 
tion for any real happiness; a sensation that made her pulses 
throb and her head burn, and her hands so deadly cold, and 
her heart—ah! what frightened Bertha was this new strange 
feeling, as if her heart urged her out of all self-restraint. 

She did not hear footsteps near her, for Mr, Helder has 
come across the grass, and it is thick and velvet-like. He 
does not want to take her by surprise. He has said good- 


bye to Mr. Williams and Miss Ashton, and has come out to 
find Bertha to say good-bye too—‘‘a long good-bye,” he says 
to himself; why should he come down to Vine Cottage again 
only to be vexed? : 

umbo came scampering after him, his long ears flying 
out like wings, his tail wagging its utmost. 


A true spaniel, 


he wanted notice from the new visitor. Seeing Bertha,. he 
ran to her, and sprang into her lap, She looked up at this 
and saw Mr. Helder, 

‘‘T am come to say good-bye,” he said quietly. 

“Good-bye.” Bertha rose and shook hands, but she 
could not get courage to look at him. 

Mr. Helder looks down at her, and the change in her face 
pains him; out here in the full daylight he sees how wan 
and thin the girl looks, 

‘‘T am sure you are not well.” He did not’ mean that ten- 
derness in his voice, but Bertha hears it. She looks up with 
be wistful, grateful glance that tried him so just now in- 

oors. 

‘How kind you are,’ 
not ill. e 

She stops; she was actually going to say she was only un- 
happy. _Whatis the strange power this man has of draw- 
ing out her feelings agaings her will; she can hardly keep. 
from running away; she cannot help blushing. 

Mr. Helder feels his resolution flying like a torn kite, and 
then he thinks of Frank, and struggles. Why should he 
make himself unhappy in attempting to comfort Bertha? 
He feels he could win her confidence; her quivering lips 
tell him her agitation is getting beyond control, and she will 
confide to him the story of her love for her cousin, and the. 
troubles arising therefrom. 

“Tam too old for Quixotism,” says Mr. Helder, and he. 
murmurs some indistinct sympathy, raises, his hat, and goes. 
back to the house. But he looks over his shoulder before 
he reaches the gravel walk. E 
! Bertha is sitting down with both hands clasped over her 

ace. 

Mr. Helder does not stay and think this time; he is beside: 
her before he knows what he is doing. 

‘Tf you are not ill, you are unhappy. Whatisit? Tell 
me. Ihave no right, but still tell me.” 

Bertha dares not take her hands away, they are a shelter. 
against her terror. She feels no courage against Mr. Hel- 
der’s pity. ‘‘I am never happy.” 

‘“Yes, youare. Surely you were happy the first time I 
saw you; and again, at Hampton Court you looked so ¢ 
bright.” Then, impelled out of himself, ‘‘ Why are you so 
Seo mh Is it when you are unhappy that you are: 
cold?” 

It seemed to Bertha that she could not be accused of cold- 
ness unless she had been previously unreserved. 

“T don’t understand,” she said, stiffly, and drew her hands: 
away from her face. ‘‘ You have seen so little of me that, 
you cannot know what my usual humor is.” 


Mr. Helder bit his lips. How was he to win.this. child to 
listen. She seemed on the/defensive on all sides, but his. 
love was too headlong to let him hesitate. ‘‘ You will tell 
me this, at least.” He took one of the small trembling 
hands in his, heedless of an: overlooking eyes. ‘‘ Which is 
your true self, the Bertha of Hampton Court, or the stately 
young lady Who had not a word for me the last time I 
came?” 

Such a bright look eae over the sweet, intelligent face, 
that once more that foolish longing came to him to take 
her in his arms. But she spoke very quietly: 

‘You did not speak to me, so I didnot know you cared, 
and Frank would keep on talking so.” 


This came in a petulant burst, a revenge for the stiffness: 
with which she had begun. He felt her hand was restless. 
so he let it go. Michael Helder was not_a vain man, and 
he coveted the love he was seeking too ardently to believe it. 
was his own. 

‘Do you know what Lthought?” 

She glanced up with a half arch, half shy look, that made: 
her eae charming. , 

‘“‘T am not sure; what was it?” 

“T thought—perhaps my guess was a true one—that you 
and your cousin were engaged.” 

The blood rushed over Bertha’s face, and her eyes filled 
with tears. She did not speak gently, she answered impetu- 
ously, without reflecting on her words. 

“Then you thought me a flirt. You thought I could be 
engaged to Frank and care for him, and yet talk to you as L 
aia at Hampton Court.” 

She stopped abruptly, frightened at herself, but she had 
no time to realize anything. © : 

“You are a darling,” he whispered, and he clasped her 
hand tightly in his; ‘‘and we will never misunderstand each 
other any more.” 


) 


she says, gently; ‘“ but indeed Iam 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MR. HELDER SPEAKS. 


Mr. Wiuiams had ag in the sitting-room expecting 
his visitor to come back, but he had brought a book in his 
hand, so he began to read, and time passed away. seit: 

Miss Ashton looked up, but her brother was deep in his 
book, and the chief solicitude of her life was that Walter’s 
leisure should be undisturbed; so she sat still, just giving a 
quiet glance now and then to the garden. 

The garden seat, was set far back under the trees, and it 
was not visible from Aunt Sophy’s corner. She felt fidgety 
at first, then curious, then interested. She looked up again 
at her brother-in-law; he had roused from his book, and was | 
also looking towards the garden. The branches of the trees 
interfered with his view of the garden seat, but still Mr. 
Williams opened his eyes and. looked surprised; his face 
gradually assumed a very unusual and wakened-up expres- | 
sion. It seemed to him that his studious friend, instead of 
saying good-bye to Bertha, had seated himself beside her, 
and was talking very earnestly. 

“Sophy *—the truth had not dawned on the scholar’s mind 
—‘‘ Helder is talking to Bertha; should I go out to him?” 

Miss Ashton did not go to the window, but she moved} 
across the room so as to get Mr. Williams’ view of the situa- | 
tion. 

Her brother turned a perplexed face towards her. 

“What can they be talking about? some book, I suppose.” 

Aunt Sophy smiled. There was a conscious look of mys- 
tery about her that puzzled him still more. She simply said, 
‘* 1 don’t think you are wanted, Walter.” 

Mr. Williams kept silence; he felt there was a special 
meaning in her answer, so he waited. He had not much in- 
sight into feminine nature, but he knew that the way tomake 
a woman speak out is to leave her unquestioned. 

Aunt Sophy went back to her corner and her needlework, 
but her thread broke. Somehow she felt unsettled. After a 
few unsatisfactory stitches she folded up her work and put 


it by. 

Walter “_Mr. Williams’ ready attention showed her he 
“was interested—‘‘ have you known Mr. Helder long?” 

“T have known him ” (a pause of recollection) ‘“‘ six or 
seven years, at least.” 

““Why did he never come before?” 

Mr. Williams looked puzzled. 

“T really don’t know. I never thought of him except as 
a very well-informed man till that day at the Museum; then 
he was so kind to Bertha, and you had said in the mornin, 
that it would be well to increase our acquaintances, so 
asked him down.” : 

“Then you”—Miss Ashton hesitated’ and blushed, it 
seemed such a very delicate subject to discuss—‘‘ you did not 
eae ppous Bertha—I mean specially—in asking Mr. Helder 

ere?’ 

“Bertha!” The color flew over Mr. Williams’ delicate, 
thoughtful face; he looked intently at Miss Ashton. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I mistake your meaning, Sophy, but I could not think 
of such nonsense. Why, Helder is old enough to be her 
father! Bless me”—he took off his spectacles with very un- 
usual irritation—‘‘ Bertha’s a baby!” 

Miss Ashton was frightened, but not convinced. The 
meekest woman clings to her own judgment in a love matter. 

‘‘ Bertha is the age her mother was when you asked her to 
marry you, Walter; she was eighteen last birthday.” 

The vexation faded into a look of sadness. “‘ You are 
right, one Then to himself he murmured, ‘ Poor dar- 
ling; and I was older than Helder is.” 

There was a silence. Neither father nor aunt could speak 
the thought that was in the mind of each; and then came 
footsteps on the gravel path, and Mr. Helder himself, 

He looked flushed and eager. 

‘“‘ Williams,” he said, hurriedly, ‘“‘can I speak to you in 
your study.” 

Mr. Williams had no reliance on feminine judgment ex- 
cept in matters purely domestic, but the idea suggested by 
his sister-in-law had produced a sort of chaos in his mind: he 
felt, in a vague way, that it was she who was responsible for 
this perplexity, and therefore she ought to share it.” 

“You can say anything before my sister” (then, catching 
at a fragment of hope), “‘unlessit is about Persian—you don’t 
care about Persian, do you, Sophy?” 

Mr. Helder looked into her sweet, gentle face, and took 
courage. 


earnestly, ‘‘Iam very ped to speak before Miss Ashton, 
because I hope she will take my part. I meant to have 
spoken to you first. Idare say you will be surprised, and 


I believe you will think I have been hasty, but thatcan’tbe . 


helped.. Williams, I want you to give me your daughter.” 
r. Williams had begun to rub his forehead with his hand 
before the sentence was ended. 

‘‘But, Mr. Helder ”’—agitation made him formal and con- 
SADA Bertha is a child; you should not have spoken to 
her,” , 

Mr. Helder looked beseechingly at Aunt Sophy, but he. 
spoke for himself. 

‘‘ My dear friend, she is all I want in a wife; and if she. 
is so good as to accept me and my awkward elderly ways, 
won't youlet us be happy? I know Iam not nearly good 
enough for her. I knew it, and tried to stay away, and 
keep out of temptation, but you tempted me yourself, old 
friend, to-day, and when I sawher again I felt I must know 
my fate.” 

Michael looked almost handsome as he spoke this in warm, 
rapid words. 

Mr. Willams drew his hand across his eyes. 

‘Sophy, you know Bertha better than I do. 
enough to think of this?” 

Again Mr. Helder fixed beseeching eyes on Aunt Sophy. 
She smiled, but she looked sad too. ° 

“JT am sure Mr. Helder does not wish to be married 
directly,” she said; ‘‘and, Waltér, you know we don’t quite 
understand Bertha, and it seems to me that Mr. Helder 
does.” 

‘Perhaps you are right, Sophy,” said Mr. Williams. 

As Michael Helder went home that evening—for he stayed 
till late at Vine Cottage—across his bright vision of joy those 
words came back, ‘‘ We don't quite understand Bertha.” 
Was she, then, so difficult to understand? 


CHAPTER XIIT. 
SOFTENED. 


BERTHA gave no opportunity to either her father or her 
aunt for any words of congratulation or advice. Mr. Helder 
looked when he went away as if he would have preferred a 
private leave-taking, but Bertha’s shyness had come back, 
and she kept-close beside her aunt when she said good-bye. 
Then she bid them a hasty good night and ran away. 

She had just put on her dressing-gown, and let on hai long 
dark hair loose over her shoulders, and was preparing for a 
delightful reverie, when Aunt Sophy tapped at the door. 

Bertha groaned, ‘‘ Whatis it?” She spoke in a sleepy voice. 
Aunt Sophy came in without further invitation. 


Is she old 


At all times Bertha disliked scenes and fusses, and she was. 


sure Aunt Sophy would go through some stereotyped form 
“proper ” to the present occasion; so she stood sti 
out even a smile of welcome. 

Aunt Sophy was not rebuffed, though it cost her timid 
nature an effort to seek Bertha’s confidence. 

““My dear,” she said, simply, and kissed the girl, ‘‘I hope 
you are very happy. You are, are you not, dear?” 


Bertha was touched; she had been longing to get by . 


herself to pour out some of the wild unbelieving joy that 
she had been keeping in so tightly. She put both arms round 
Miss Ashton’s neck and hugged her till the gentle soul was 
fairly startled. ; 

“Thank you, aunt,” Bertha whispered, and her aunt felt 
tears on her cheek; ‘‘I was a wretch to you just now, but I 
suppose I was not quiteaccountable. Aunt, did you think of 
it—did it ever come into your head that he cared for me?” 

She still keeps her arms round her aunt, and hides her 
burning face on her shoulder. Aunt Sophy feels un- 
comfortable, she must speak the truth, 

“No, dear; but I thought you cared for him.” 

Bertha’s head is erect In an instant; she looks at her aunt 
with frightened eyes. 

“3 Mg do you think he thought so? Oh, if I thought 
that, I——” 

“Hush!” Aunt Sophy puts her arm round the girl, and 
draws her close.again. ‘‘ My darling, I should laugh if I did 


not see you are really distresssed. Why, if Mr.. Helder 
noticed your manner towards him as I did, it showed more 
dislike than liking.” 
“Then why did you say that and make me so wretched?” 
“My dear child,” said Aunt Sophy, soothingly, and the 
tired head sank once more on her s 


oulders, ‘‘I judged only 


“No, it isnotabout any learned matter, and,” hecontinued, 


by your manner between his visits. 


My dear, I could not 


y, with-. 


i 
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help seeing you were unhappy, and I thought it over till it 
seemed eaiht must be Mr. tte der.” J 

Bertha raised her head and looked at her aunt; she saw 
the sweet blue eyes were full of tears. 

‘You are very good to me,” she said, ‘‘and I don’t deserve 
it.” There came a little penitent sob, and then another vehe- 
ment kiss. 

**Oh, aunt,” she whispered, ‘‘I am so happy! and do you 
know’—she nestled her face quite close to hide her shame at 
the avowal—‘‘ he says he had loved me ever since that day 
at the Museum, and he stayed away because he thought I 
cared for Frank.” 

“Tam very glad indeed, dear; but if he said that, why 
need you have worried just now?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” says Bertha, dreamily ; ‘‘he says we shall 
never misunderstand each other any more.” 

Miss Ashton sighs; she does not want to damp Bertha’s 
joy, but she has Pec soitad 

*‘ How soon are you to be married?” 

“Oh, aunt! not for ever so long. Why, we have only 
known each other such a short time; and, aunt”—she shrinks 
closer to her aunt—‘‘I don’t want to be married; I shall be 
quite happy if I see him every day.” 

Miss Ashton smiles. ‘‘ You will not think so long, déar. 
He will be more to you soon than all beside, and you will 
feel the need to be with him.” 

Her aunt’s words jarred, they seemed so matter-of-fact. 

‘*T feel he is my life already; but Iam too shy of him to 
care about getting married. He says in six months, but that 
will be before Christmas.” 

“‘ Well, never mind’”—her aunt kisses her; ‘‘you may be 
sure it will all come right. You must do as he wishes, my 
dear, and then you will be happy., Goodnight, and go to 
sleep as fast as you can.” ‘ 

Bertha opened the door for her aunt with most unusual 
courtesy, and then she sat down before her glass and brushed 
her hair vigorously. 

“Dear Aunt Sophy, I will try and be kinder to her. How 
good of her to care for my happiness so much. I wonder 
what papa thinks?” Thenshe takes.along look at her face, 
and pushes the veil of hair aside with both hands. *‘ Why 
does he like my face so much? Hy mouth is not a regu- 
larly pretty mouth, and my nose is too small, and Ihave not 
even a high forehead. mk eyes—well, they used to say the 
were great staring eyes when Iwas little; perhaps I have tol- 
erable eyebrows, and my eyelashes are long, but then I don’t 
think these are enough to make anyone pretty... What can 
have taken his fancy in me—oh, how vain I am.” She cov- 
ered her face and blushed. ‘‘ No, it is not the same vanity 
now. Iam all his, every bit. I shall begin to love myself 
because I am his, only I wish I were taller, grander, better, 
more worthy of him. And yet I like being afraid of him, 
and feeling so inferior. When I am his wife I shall worship 
him from morning till night. Oh, how happy Iam!” 

If Michael Helder could have seen the perfect happiness 
in her face, he would have been more than content. Aunt 
Sophy’s Meditation was less satisfactory. She did not look 
at rebel? in the glass; she opened a drawer and took out a 
likeness of Bertha’s mother. It was very like Bertha, but 
‘there was less intensity of expression; it was gentler and 
far less intelligent. 


“Poor child!” Miss Ashton sighed; ‘‘I hope she will be as; 
happy asher mother was. But then she expects more from | 


life than her mother did; she is so difficult to satisfy.” She 
kissed the little picture, and put it carefully back in its 
wrappings. ‘I wish it had not been so hurried; and yet if 
Mr. Helder is so clever, he may understand Bertha, and so 
‘be more able to make her happy than I have been. Well, in 
six months they may see merited of one another, but she has 


been seeing Frank for quite six months, and they don’t un- | 


derstand one another. Poor Frank! I am afraid he will not 
like this. I. wish he would come and see us. He told me 
once that unless Bertha marries some one she loves very 
much, she may turn out very badly. She does love Mr. 
Helder, | think; but then she isso young, and she has seen 
‘so few people.” Aunt Soph went to sleep with a vague fear 
at her heart for her niece’s future. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS FRASER LEARNS THE NEWS. 


THERE could scarcely be a greater contrast than that be- 
tween the Brompton cottage and the Bloomsbury house, and 


SOON. 


| Michael felt this keenly on the morning after his visit to 
Vine Cottage. 
At Brompton the rooms were small and shabbily furnished. 
| There were quaint tables and chairs, and here and there 
| Shelves fixed up in tasteful positions, and bits of old china 
| Set thereon, and there were one or two choice water-color 
drawings. There was nothing smart, or cheap, or common- 
vod but there was also nothing which had not better of its 
and, 

In the old house in Bloomsbury only three of the many sit- 
ting-rooms had been furnished, but in these all was good 
and expensive; rich carpets, somber curtains hanging in 
massive folds, and plenty carved oak furniture sition to the 
style of the house. In all the rooms the dark oak chimney- 
pieces reached nearly to the ceiling, and the shelf that ran 
across them was far too high up to set alooking-glass on; in- 
stead, in the room which the cousins occupied when they 
were together, and which Miss Fraser called the parlor, 
there were Nankin jars and plates, the blue making a fine 
contrast to the dark wood behind. This room was sur- 
rounded by dwarf bookshelves, and on the narrow ledge 
a-top was a variety of curiosities in china, pottery, bronze, 
and Indian fabrics, which Mr. Helder and his father had col- 
lected. There was more in the way of taste here than in any 
other room in the house, but Michael looked round it and 
thought how very different it might look. 

Rachel Fraser was thoroughly methodical, so neat that she 
could not bear a book out of its place; but her love of order 
defeated taste. Things that matched in size must stand 
opposite, and all must stand straight. 

in her own sitting-room she allowed nothing superfluous; 
the china and other ornaments in the parlor were a conces- 
sion to Michael, though, as she said, they took up the maid’s 
time and were in constant risk of breakage. 

But Mr. Helder thought as he looked round this: evening, 
how dull life had been all these years; all was order and 
routine, but the motion in the house was like that of a 
machine, there was none of the glow and the sparkle that 
struck him at Vine Cottage. ‘‘And yet Rachel is not dull,” 
he thought; ‘* she is much more clever than Miss Ashton— 
she has far more conversation. What makes the difier- 
ence, I wonder?” 

He had not decided whether he should tell Miss Fraser of 
his engagement, or whether he should wait awhile. 

‘We shall never be so comfortable together after. Rachel 
will think me foolish, because of course she can’t see my dar- 
ling as [see her; and we are so happy together that it is best 
to let things go on as they are till nearer the time.” And he 
was so full of love that\he was impatient to brush away the 
quiet web of his hitherto life, and begin that which was so 
utterly untried. But the matter was already decided against 
his resolution. Even while he sat there, book in hand, seem- 
ing to read, and wishing it was bedtime, his cousin had been 
planning the best way of bringing out. her news. 

‘“Michael”—she cleared her throat in a way which to 
Michael was ominous of some domestic mischance—‘* who do 
you think I walked home from church with this evening?” 

“T don’t know; I saw you had some one with you, so I went 
on alone.” 

‘‘ Yes,” —said rather stiffly for Rachel; she had been disap- 
pointed not to introduce her cousin to this newly-found 
friend—‘‘it was Jane Greville. I have not seen her for years; 
and now she has come from Wales to stay with her brother. 
He is a clergyman at Brompton; and she seems to know your 
new friends.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘new friends? 
Mr. Williams for years.” 

His eyes went down on his book again, but his cousin was 
not looking at him; she had made up her mind to an act of 
duty, and she stared hard at one of the carved oak figures 
that supported the mantel-shelf. 

*T don’t mean Mr. Williams. Jane says Miss Ashton isa 
sweet, harmless sort of person, but totally unfit to bring up 
her niece. You did not tell me of her eccentricity.” 

' ‘*J do not consider her eccentric.” 

It was a pity his cousin did not look at him; his eyes and 
his mouth would both have warned her had she ventured on 
an unsafe topic. 

** Ah, you know, Michael, you have not been accustomed 
to girls; and from what I hear this Bertha Williams is a most 
| difficult person to understand. It seems that her aunt is 
) afraid of her, and the only way she manages her is by giving 
up in everything. No one dares contradict her.” 

“Whata pity Jane Greville is so ill-natured.” 
trying to restrain his anger. 


I have known 


He was 
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‘‘Til-natured! my dear Michael; she only repeats what she 
hears, and these other Grevilles have known Bertha Wil- 
liams ever since she wasa child. Jane says her nieces have 
tried to be sociable with the girl, but she is so dictatorial 
and so reserved and odd, that they do not get bovend ac- 
quaintanceship. Now, Michael, I saw these Greville girls 
last year at the Royal Academy, and their father introduced 
them tome. I thought them extremely nice and well-man- 
nered.” 

“So I imagine "—he got up and stood facing his cousin; 


‘‘and [had better tell you at once, Rachel, that the ordi-| 


nary type of young lady would very possibly misunderstand 
Bertha Williams,” A certain Meading wistfulness in Ra- 


chel’s eyes at sight of his frowning brows made him pause | 


and check the indignation she had awakened. ‘‘ You”—he 
said this with an effort at friendliness which his cousin, all 
ungensitive as she was, felt and shrank from—‘ will under- 
stand her, lam sure. I had better tell you at once, Rachel, 
that—that she is very dear tome. She—it has been brought 
about sooner than rinteridst—oGt she has promised to be 


my wife.’ bt Ae ‘ 
ie kept his eyes fixed by an irresistible attraction on her 
face; it seemed to stiffen into stone. Hereyes were fixed on 
his, but the pleading look was gone, all expression but that 
of a strong stare had left them, and Michael thought, as 
other men have thought before him in such a case, how disa- 
greeable and hard a woman can look when she is not 
leased. 
. He had no idea of her real feelings, or of the pain he had 
given, and Rachel knew this, and it made her pain harder 


had not asked a question about Bertha. However, marriage 
always caused discussion in a family, and in the end Rachel 
could not help loving her. Why, a strong-minded woman 


' ture as Bertha love her easily. 

But he was too happy to worry himself; a flood of life and 
sunshine seemed to ts Yet into his life. "When he got up to 
light his cousin’s candle for her he gave a triumphant glance 
round the room. 

He meant to spend frequent evenings at Vine Cottage. 

‘Tt has been so new and sudden,” he thought, ‘‘ that we 
must See as much of one another as we can.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 


“Sopuy’—Mr, Williams put his head in at the sitting- 
room door; he had just come home. ‘‘ Will you be kind 
enough to send Bertha to me in my study.” 

Bertha was hidden in a corner, but her father did not see 
her, and she gave a little start at the summons. More than 
once she had been sent for to receive a lecture in the study. 

“But no, I am engaged now, and papa won't scold me 
any more ever, I think.” She gave a apy sigh of relief. 
This being engaged had done wonders. She and her aunt 
had never had so much sympathy before, and her father, 
even, had been unusually sociable. Bertha had only been 
engaged a week, but already she felt older. She thought 
the maids even treated her with increased respect. She had 


tobear. She had gone on telling herself Michael was all to 
her, and that she was nothing to him, but she had not real- 
ized it. Now it came upon her, not in words, but as a living 
fact, against which no doubt availed; and yet, spite of the 
sharp pain, the woman im Rachel Fraser prevailed, and she 
tried to hide her wound out of sight, so that it might not 
grieve him. ye j 
‘‘Your wife,” she spoke timidly; ‘‘surely, she is) very 
oung?” 
a Michael Helder was. still irritated, and it may be a secret 
consciousness that his.choice had been unwise added to his 
vexation. j \ ah by 

“That is my business,” he said, quickly. ‘‘She is eighteen, 
and I am thirty-five; but this difference will diminish as she 
grows older.” : : : 
~ The words brought a smile; it was so difficult to think of 
his bright-eyed darling grown old and tame. — 

“‘Well”—she felt a little hurt, for she was striving to 
atone for what, after all, had been said in ignoranee—‘‘I 
wish you joy, Michael; but I suppose you are not to be mar- 
ried at once.” 

‘‘In six months.” Then he turned and took a minute sur- 
vey of the Nankin jar nearest him. Love does make a man, 
for the time, cold and selfish to his kindred, but. still there 
are revulsions against this tyranny. One of these came to 
Helder now. ‘ ; 

‘‘T hope you and Bertha will be great friends,” he smiled. 
“T fancy you will like her, and I want her to be just as 
clever as you are, Rachel, if, indeed, that is possible.” She 
smiled, but, her lips quivered. “I dare say,” he kept his 
eyes away now, ‘you think I have.kept this very quiet, and 
that I might have told you sooner, but I really hardly kne-y 
my own mind—I mean had no hope she would listen to 
me.” Miss Fraser shrugged her shoulders, but he did not 
see. ‘‘I found I had grown attached to her, and so I stayed 
away, and then was asked down. yesterday, and then I be- 
lieve I could not help it. I know you sometimes think I 
have been foolish and hasty; only don’t say so, there's a 
good soul.” : 

If he could only have known the pais he gave he would 
have been so sorry, but this kind of tragedy is tragic only 
to one heart; the other isso wrapped in its own joy that its 
sym a2) sleeps. } 

“T could not think you foolish.” : 
was sadness in her voice, a sadness that jarred him, and 
struck one clanging funeral note amid his joy bells. ‘‘ You 
seem to have been hasty, but, of course, im six months you 
have time to learn more about each other. Did you say you 
were asked down to Brompton yesterday?” 

“Yes: I saw Williams at the Museum, and he asked me.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Fraser. 

Michael Fraser turned the gas higher, and then he went 
back to his book. , : F 

He told himself he was disappointed in Rachel. He thought 
she would have been heartier, more interested. Why, she 


been at peace with the small world in which she lived, and 
she felt more content with herself. Mr. Helder had come 
down twice, and each visit had been unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Greville and his gan hey had called in and stayed to have 
tea, so that there could not be any private talk between the 
lovers; and last night when Mr. Helder came again, Bertha 
could not yet call him Michael. Her father had brought Mr. 
Raven down to dinner. 

‘Perhaps papa wants to lecture about that dreadful old 
man. I was saucy to Mr. Raven, of course,” she pouted a 
little; ‘‘but he had no right to kee 
talk in that intimate way before Mr. Helder, and I am afraid 
he was vexed, he was so silent, and he hardly seemed to care to 
sit near me. _ I wonder if—if I shall ever leave off being shy 
of him, But, then, I am shy of be hie unless it’s Frank. 
I couldn't be shy with Frank.” She stopped at the stud 
door. ‘I don’t know, I believe I should be shy now if pe 
came and saw us together, but’ then that is an altogether 


different kind of shyness. I suppose it is rea pe | 
did not feel nearly so shy at Hampton Court. ell, I must 
try and get used to him, I have plenty of time. I shall ask 


him soon to let us be engaged a year instead of six months.” 
“Come in,” her father called from the study; “sit down, 
my dear,” when she came in, with a special courtesy of tone. 


Try as she would there | 


Bertha looked up surprised—her father always e to her 
as if she were a child—to-day he made her feel that she was 
awoman. She sat down in silence—her heart beat a little 
faster; this seemed more awful than a lecture. 

Mr. Williams cleared his throat, took up a letter which 
lay on his desk, and handed it to Bertha. She began to read 
it, but she grew puzzled at the learned. names and facts 
against which she stumbled blindly. 

Papa,” she faltered, ‘‘I don’t understand; do you want 
me te read any of these books and MSS. ?” 

Her father pushed up his spectacles. ‘‘ My dear! don’t you 
see these MSS. are to be consulted only in Rome, and that if 
I undertake the very honorable commission which that let- 
ter offers, I must start very soon indeed?” 

Bertha was not enlightened, but she was troubled. It 


leave Mr. Helder, and she could not do this now when she 
was longing to see him oftener. 
““Do you mean I am to go to Rome with you?” 
‘“No! oh, no!” Mr. Williams looked at her. 
dent this arrangement had not occured to him. 
| “*The case stands in this way,” he said, gravely; ‘‘I may 
be fortunate enough to get together the information required 
in the course of a few months, or I may have to spenda 
year in Italy. I could not manage without your aunt, and 
I fancy Helder would dislike such a separation.” 
sess | dhanld,? Bertha interrupted. Mr. Williams went on as 
if she had not spoken. 


England; you have no objection to this, I suppose?” 
It seemed to Bertha as if her hair stood onend. Marriage! 


if 


like that would be able to make such a timid, childish crea-, | 
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seemed to her that if she was to help her father, she must | 


It was evi-’ | 


‘““The best way is to arrange your marriage before I leave 
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when Mr. Helder seemed more like a stranger than he had 
been at first. Her sole idea was resistance. 

““Oh, no! No, indeed! I cannot be married yet. Oh, 
yep. you can put off your journey, or you can leave Aunt 

ophy with me. Why,”—She rose up, her face was fast 
growing crimson as other thoughts aa with her shy- 
ness—‘‘ Mr. Helder told me himself he did not wish to be 
married for six months. I cannot be forced on him in this 
way.” 

“Bertha ”"—Mr. Williams spoke severely—-‘‘ you are talk- 
ing nonsense; the only alternative I can see is to place you 
with the Grevilles, or ina school, and then, if I can, I sup- 
pose I must come over for your marriage at the end of the 

ear. However, go away now and send your aunt; I must 

ear what she thinks.” 

Bertha retreated; she felt crushed with mortification, but 
at the door courage came back. ‘‘I don’t. see what Aunt 
Sophy has to do with it, papa; it is 1 who am the person in- 
terested: Can you not give up the plan altogether?” 

Mr. Williams hesitated. He thought Bertha audacious 
and selfish, but he began to realize that she was no longer a 
child.. She must not he hurried into this marriage against 
her will. 

“Well,” he said, wearily, ‘‘you don’t seem able to help 
me; your aunt may do so; go and fetch her; you can stay 
afterward if you like.” 

Bertha darted off to her aunt. She threw both arms 
around her. ‘‘Oh, aunt”—she was breathless by this time 
—‘‘it is so unjust, so cruel.” 

“Hush! my dear; who is cruel?” 

“Papa.” The shocked look on her aunt’s face checked 
the torrent of words ready to burst forth. ‘‘ At least, I don’t 
mean papa, but his idea. Aunt, he wants to take you away 
to Italy, and send me to school; or, worse than that, he said 
first I was to be married directly.” 

Miss Ashton sighed. ‘‘ My dear, your father could not be 
cruel. He gave you some reason for this, Bertha?” She 
looked inquiringly in the girl’s troubled face. 

“Oh, I forgot, you are to come to the study; he sent me 
to fetch you,” ’ 

She kept her aunt’s hand tightly clasped even after the 
both reached the study. Mr. Williams’ face cleared. 
“Thank you, Sophy, I want your opinion.” And then he 
explained to his sister-in-law, with rather more detail than 
he had given Bertha, the position in which he found himself. 
He had had time to recover his equanimity, and was inclined 
to listen. to Bertha’s objections. 

“Well,” he said, presently, ‘‘I want to hear your opinion, 


ig a : 
‘**You must know better than I can, Walter; but if you 
go, 1am sure you ought not to go alone. Will it not be best 


_ to consult Mr. Helder, and hear what he says? He may not| 


object to a few months of separation. He and Bertha can 
write to each other if she goes with us.” 

**You can ask him that,” said Bertha; ‘‘ but you must not 
ask him to marry me any sooner. You will kill meif you 
do; besides, I won’t be married yet!” 

Mr. Williams groaned and shrugged his shoulders; he had 
boned during these last days that Bertha’s wilfulness was 
cured, : | 

“Walter,” Miss Ashton’s cheeks flushed a little, ‘‘I agree | 
with Bertha—I think her engagement ought not to be short- 

He looked at her in surprise. ; 

“Very well; I will see Helder to-morrow.” ‘To himself he 
added, as the aunt and niece departed, ‘‘It is most extraor- 
dinary how anything connected with a marriage seems to 
upset women. Sophy is quite disposed to take part against 
me. Well, Helder, at least, will be reasonable.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A VISIT. 


Bertua could not sleep; she conjured up tormenting doubts 
and fears, till when she came down next morning she had 
persuaded herself that Mr. Helder would so dislike this in- 
terference that he would break off the engagement altogether. 
“Hither way I am miserable for life,’ fhe thought; ‘‘no 
love a wife who is forced on him, and if 
me I shall never be happy again.” 

‘‘ Here is a letter from Frank,” says Aunt Sophy. 

Bertha opens it; but her cousin’s congratulations onl 


e leaves 


She is out of tune wit 
everyone. 
Aunt Sophy, too, has aletter from Frank. “He tells me he 


has been staying at Dover with some friends of his mother’s, 
a Mrs. Lucas, and her daughter, Phoebe Lucas. What an 
unusual name Phoebe is, one so seldom hears it.” 

**T dislike it.” Bertha speaks vehemently. ‘‘ Phoebes are 
Kyi vain and silly. There is the shepherdess in ‘ As you 

ike it.’” 

‘Frank speaks highly of this Phoebe,” says Miss Ashton; 
‘“he says she is so good.” : 

‘Very likely, the Grevilles are good, but they are unde- 
niably silly; they have not an idea or an. opinion that is not 
founded on what other people think and do.” 

She was ruffled throughout the day. She had to take a 
message to Mrs. Greville, and unfortunately the daughters 
were at home, and offered their congratulations on her en- 
gagement. 

ertha was stiff and ungracious. . ‘‘ And if it is broken off,” 
she thought, and then despised herself for permitting such a 
thought in the presence of the great grief which might be in 
store for her. 

Mrs. Greville went on talking ina gentle voice,about the 
hospital letter which was the subject of Aunt Sophy’s mes- 
sage, while her daughters discussed at a table at the other 
end of the room clothing and shoe-club details. 

One would’ have op a the calm, peaceful atmosphere 
might have soothed Bertha, but she came out of the house 
vexed and irritated. 

‘*How small-minded those girls are; I don’t believe they 
ever read anything but tracts. Their united intellect is ab- 
sorbed in the calculation of pence and the manufacture of 
flannel petticoats. How dreadful! I suppose it is women 
like this that give mena notion girls can only talk nonsense.” 
She paused. She certainly had not heard the Grevilles tall 
nonsense; “ but they must, they can’t talk poor business to 

entlemen, and they hones no other conversation, so they must 

all back on nonsense! Ah, I wonder if any woman ever 
before realized her ideal as I have. Mr. Helder will never 
talk nonsense tome. When I think of the subjects we shall 
have, it seems as if life could never be long enough for all 
our talks.” 

And then it came to her with a slight pang that they had 
not had one talk since their engagement. Certainly there 
had been little opportunity; but Mr. Helder only seemed to 
want her tosay she lovedhim. ‘And he might know that 
without my saying it.” 

The hours went pois by. Once Bertha thought she 
would try to go and meet her father, so that she might know 
sooner how his news had been received, but then he might 
not walk home, and if she missed him she would only delay 
his tidings. 

She and her aunt had dined early, as Mr. Williams thought 
he might be detained, so that she could not tellexactly when 
to expect him. 

. i you think Mr. Helder is coming?” Aunt Sophy 
asked. 

‘*No;” but Bertha’s heart throbbed with a hope that he 
would come. And after her aunt’s question she went up 
stairs and smoothed her soft hair into extra neatness, and 
put a fresh blue ribbon round it. 

“Tt seems to me”—she looked saucily at her own reflec- 
tion—‘‘that being engaged makes one vain; but then it is 
not for hans I try to look nice, itis for him. Oh! he can- 
pee he will not, give me up when he cares so much for my 
ove!” 

Aunt Sophy was right; Mr. Williams came home, and 
brought Michael with an, 

Bertha watched them come up the garden, and then she 
felt heartsick. y 

Mr. Helder came in alone; Bertha did not dare to look at 
him. 

‘‘ Miss Ashton, your brother wishes to see you.” 

There was so much gladness in his voice that Bertha took 
courage. She felt rather frightened when Miss Ashton left 
them together; it was the first time she had been alone with 
Mr. Helder since that talk under the laburnum tree. 

He stood still a minute, then he went up to Bertha and put 
his arm round her waist. He saw how timid she still was, 
and he only kissed her cheeks. 

‘*My darling,” he said, so tenderly that involuntarily her 
shrinking ceased, the strong arm around her seemed a pro- 
tection from everyone, ‘‘I want you to listen tome. I can- 
not let you go away; do you wish it, Bertha? If you knew 
what you are to me, you would not leave me—you are too 
kind, too good; I do not believe you really wish to go away.” 

*‘T don’t want to go away,” she said, timidly. 

“Then why won’t you: come to me at once? If you love 


~~ 
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me well enough to be my wife, darling, why need there be 
any unnecessary delay?” 

* At once!”—she looked at him with such frightened eyes 
that he saw her resistance was genuine. 

‘You mean, dearest, that you have seen so little of me, 
and you are right; but ”"—he drew her closer to him—* that 
is simply a question of being together. Your father says he 
need not start on his mission for three weeks, and if I come 
and see you every day, darling, you will be able to judge 
whether you can tolerate me as a husband.” 

“Oh,” she looked up and laughed so happily that he be- 
lieved his cause won, but his fear of scaring her made him 
cautious. 

“To begin with,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I must be called 
Michael; T won't believe you really love me as long as you 
‘ Mister’ me.” 

“But I have not given my consent.” Bertha felt shy 
again, it seemed to her that she was being managed against 
her ‘will, “Aunt Sophy thinks, too, that our engagement 
should not be shortened.” She drew herself a little away 
from her lover. 

Michael hesitated. He thought of Bertha only as a sweet, 
intelligent child, he had not counted on such strength of 
will; but his love would not be stopped by obstacles, 

Once more he poured out the story of his love in glowing, 
vigorous words, that set the blood coursing fast through her 
veins. 

“Till I saw you, my child,” he said, bending fondiy over 
her, “I did not know how bright life might be. Will you 
take all this joy suddenly from me and leave me in worse 
darkness than before?” 

‘‘ But I could live at a school,” said Bertha, faintly. 

““No, you could not, you would be miserable, and I should 
be more miserable still, knowing that my pet was not happy. 
There is only one way, darling. You have power to make 
me either opts happy, or to send me away in despair.” , 

He kissed her, and whispered yet more fondly to Bertha. 
Tt seemed that if she did not consent he would not believe in 
her love; and yet presently when Aunt Sophy came back, 
and she heard Michael tell her she must hurry her prepara- 
tions, Bertha could not realize that her marriage was de- 
cided. She was surely in a dream. And ‘yet she was hap- 

ier than she had ever felt before. Michael’s eyes followed 
er wherever she went, with a look in them she had not seen 
before. 

‘“*T can never doubt his love again,” the girl thought; ‘it is 
wonderful that he can be so fond of me.” ° 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
' ON THE EVE, 


MicHArL HELDER went home triumphant. He had not 
been quite as happy since his engagement as he thought he 
might have been. Bertha had seemed cold, almost indiffer- 
ent; but to-night, as he walked home, going ‘over and over 
again that short, brief interview, he felt. that he had not 
been mistaken, that there was a latent power of love in this 
a child which only needed fostering to be all he could 

esire. 

‘‘After all,” he said to himself, as he walked on, too glad 
to prolong his reverie to seek a quicker way of reaching home, 
“itis the best ra) that could have happened; she will 
learn to trust and love me far more easily if she sees me 
every day than if she had time to chill again between my 
visits, and I must learn to be patient with her shyness, for it 
will not disappear all at once.” 

And then he went into a rapture of plans and arrange- 
ments, of which Bertha was the object. There was only one 
hindrance to his satisfaction. Miss Fraser had arranged to 
pay a visit to Scotland, and he thought she could scarcely 
return for the marriage, and then it occurred to him that the 
new plan would hurry Miss Fraser’s arrangements. 

* But I don’t think it need. She might live with us the 
aes six months or so. What a help she would be to my 
darling.” 

y And yet while he said this, Michael shrank from such a 
prospect. He wanted to have his darling all to himself, with 


,no one to disturb the unclouded happiness which he felt so 
sure she would give; and in the midst of this perplexity 
came back a vision of those dark, love-fraught eyes, for t0o- 
night Bertha had come to the gate with him, and he had had 
her last look all to himself, and in the rhapsody that ensued 
his cousin Rachel was forgotten. 

It is the evening before the wedding. Aunt Sophy’s prep- 


arations are completed, and she comes into the sitting-room 
to have a last talk with Bertha. : 

The days have slipped by quickly, There has been so 
much to do, and Aunt Sophy has no aftertime to count on, 
for she and Mr, Williams are to start for Rome a week 
hence. _ Bertha’s father had been very generous towards 
her, and Miss Ashton is disappointed at the girl’s indifferance. 
Mary and Anne Greville, who are to be her bridesmaids, 
we bet more interested about the trousseaw than the bride 

erself is. 

‘“‘ What can it matter?” Bertha says, when her aunt ven- 
tures a gentle remonstrance; ‘‘ Michael only cares about 
ea not about my clothes, and I only care for what he 
ikes.” ; 

Michael is her one thought—not Michael himself, but the 
time he spends with her—for she has grown to live on his 
visits and dream away the ‘time between them in bright 
imaginings of her coming life. If she has shown scanty in- 
terest, at least she has not interfered with Miss Ashton’s ar- 
rangements. There bas been only one cloud across this 
bright unreal dreaming time. 

On Michael’s next visit he asked her to go with him and 
calty on his cousin, Miss Fraser, before she started for Scot- 
and, 

Bertha longed to refuse, but she was too timid. — 

Miss Fraser has been cold and formal, ‘‘ hateful manish 
sort of women” in Bertha’s eyes, and she rejoiced to learn 
that Michael’s cousin would not return in time to be present 
at the marriage. . 

Bertha was sitting doing nothing; when her aunt came in 
she had not even a book. And for once Aunt Sophy sat 
ge beside her niece without even her knitting to occupy 

er. : 

Bertha sat silent. This was the end of her girl’s life, to- 
morrow she should be free; and oh! how happy. Never 
should she know dullness again. The prospect of the larger, 
richer home which would henceforth'be hers never mingled 
in her dreams of the future, except that it was to be the 
scene of her happiness. 

Aunt Sophy sat silent too, but at last’she gave a troubled 
sigh. Bertha turned quickly and looked at the delicate, ten- 

er face, 

“Aunt Sophy”—there is a little choked sob in her voice— 
‘*T shall miss. you sadly when we come back; there'are so 
many things you could teach me,. about housekeeping, I 
mean.” 

“IT do not think you will miss me for that reason, dear; 
even if I were here I don’t think I should advise you, Bertha; 
habeus leave you to Miss Fraser; she has kept house for 

fichael so many years that she must understand his tastes 
far better than I could.” . 

“‘Your housekeeping is good spcueh for anyone,” says 
Bertha, and she squeezes her aunt’s hand tightly. “ a3 
not seem to care for Miss Fraser’s advice. I fancy she will 
patronize, and I shall always feel awkward with her, she is 
so. dignified and self-possessed.”. t ; 

The old rebellious look came into her face. 


ture 


Bertha looked surprised. It was new to hear Aunt Sophy 
offer advice; but that she, in her single estate, should pre- 
sume to judge for a married woman seemed absurd. 

Aunt Sophy hesitated, and.then she went on nervously : 

‘‘ Bertha, my darling, you have:a warm heart, and you 
will love your husband dearly, He deserves your love, 
dear; but try not to be vexed. You must watch over your- 
self ; you are too exacting and impulsive for your own happi- 
ness.” Bertha drew her hand away, but. her aunt went on 
earnestly: ‘‘ Life is made up of tiny trifles; in the least of 
these yield your own will up to your_husband’s guidance. 
You must trust him, dear, even more than you love him.” 

“TI can’t do that; I love him with all my strength. Faith 
cannot be greater than love, Aunt Sophy. pr 

‘Tf it is not, love will make shipwreck.” ; ; 

Miss Ashton speaks very earnestly, Bertha is touched. 
For a moment she longs to put off to-morrow, and stay long- 
er with this wise, gentle monitor, whose wisdom she never 
felt till now. What, then, has Aunt Sophy been’ studying 
her quietly all these years, while she has been thinking her 
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aunt beneath her level? Can it be that she might. have had 
all these years the et she has needed if she had been less 
contemptuous? But there is her father at the gate, it is too 
late for regrets. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘THE FIRST CLOUD. 


THERE is a paradise in even humai iife, put itis not cer- 
tainly a paradise to all who pass through it. Possibly, in 
some cases, it may be more akin to purgatory. Why was it 
called honeymoon? It is surely more a foretaste of the endur- 
ing joy of married life than acloying satiety of it—perhaps 
a joy which rarely comes again in the same exquisite degree, 
pary because so long as man is merely human there must 

a special delignt in every new sensation, and also because 
rarely afterwards in life are man and wife able to give them- 
selves so wholly to the companionship of each other as they 
can in those first few weeks of marriage. Old ties have 
been severed, new ones are yet to make—the pair stand for 
the time alone in the world, isolated even from a home, and 
this isolation which makes the honeymoon the perfection of 
joy to true lovers, must make it flat, almost unendurable, to 

hose who have married on tepid liking. One has heard of 
people taking books to read during this period, when surely 
each ought to be toeach the most sufficing book that ever 
was written. Together for the first time in uninterrupted 
security, able to talk at will, or better still, to sit idle, dream- 
ing away bene hours, only conscious of each other’s pres- 
well in the tepid cases to take a couple of 
companions on the wedding journey, so as to help the mo- 
notony of the situation. 

‘ But stkeg two married iy oo. ap and i oma) a 
een very happy—not equally so. Perhaps people'are rare 
equally happy at the same time. To Michael the brief fol 
day has been cloudless, each day happier than its yesterday. 
His young wife is still shy, but he thinks this will soon wear 
off; meantime her bright enthusiasm and her fresh simplic- 
ity are a constant and a delightful variety. He is too happy, 
even, to wish that her love was more demonstrative. 
Michael’s nature is a patient one; he trusts fully where he 
loves, and he feels that this will come when Bertha’s shy- 
ness leaves her. To* the girl the time has been a delicious 
dream, but there is a tiny cloud, as yet only a speck on the 
pero. Michael is a hero—she worships him. His love 
or her goes beyond all she had pictured; but when she be- 
gins a little sentimental talk, he has a way of turning it 
into nonsense, or interrupting it by a kiss or fond 
petting words, and though these are pleasures, yet it is 
not the pleasure she was striving for. And although 
Bertha’s self-will has slumbered since she left Vine Cottage, 
from lack of provocation, her husband's fond devotion has 
not in any way subdued it. She feels more like a child with 
him than she felt at Vine Cottage, but the feeling is one of 
delicious happiness so far. The cloud is there, but it keeps 
well out of sight. They came home from Scotland two days 
ago, and Bertha felt doubly child-like as her husband took 

her over the spacious old house. 

Miss Fraser has superintended all the new furnishings and 
Rae oraors, and the perfect order of all makes Bertha feel 

elpless and uncomfortable. 

ichael takes her everywhere, even into the store-room, 


_ with its labelled jars and shelves, and he points out the va- 


rious arrangements Rachel has made for her special comfort. 
Bertha murmurs her thanks, but she feels quite unworthy 
to be Miss Fraser’s successor. 


“Tmust go back to work this morning,” says Michael, | 


“but I hear Rachel has come home, and I should like you to 
eall on her to-day, my darling. We both owe her some 


_ thanks for the order she has established.” 


Bertha shrank away from him in sudden terror. 

‘“‘Oh, no, indeed I cannot go alone; if you leave the Mu- 
seum an hour earlier you can go with me.” , 

She did not look at her husband, but he kept his eyes fixed 
on her. She did not know how plainly her vexation and self- 
will showed in her face. It was the first time her temper 

Michael Helder looked surprised, then grave, but he spoke 
in a pleasant voice. 

“‘T must work extra hard after such a long holiday.” 

Bertha’s face flushed deeply; the old, wild wilfulness so 
Si] lulled by her husband’s devotion to her slightest wish, 
broke loose and overleaped her shyness at a bound. 

‘“Then I shall stay at home. 
to oall upon strangers by myself, and—and—I can’t. 


I have not been accustomed 
I can 


never feel at ease with Miss Fraser; you could go with me 
if you chose; it is very hard and unjust.” 

Michael stood still, electrified; it seemed to him that he had 
not understood Bertha’s words. ‘ There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then the girl’s torrent of passion swept by; she 
threw herself on her knees and flung her arms impetuously 
round her husband. 

‘“‘Can you forgiveme,” she sobbed; then looking up at him 
with streaming eyes, ‘‘Oh, Michael, you see how wicked I 
am. Don’t leave off loving me for this wild, wayward tem- 
per.” She clung to him in terror. 

He stooped down and took her fondly in his arms. 

‘‘ No fear of that,” he said, soothingly, and then he parted 
her hair off her forehead, and kissed her as one kisses a re- 
fractory child. ‘‘ There, there,” for she was sobbing passion- 
ately, with the unstrung agony of a timid nature, which 
has forced itself into that which is unnatural; ‘‘but, my 
darling, you wrong yourself and me, too, by this impulsive- 
ness. Why, I had scarcely taken in that you were angry 
with me, so I have nothing to forgive deserving such sweet. 
humility,” 

She got one hand betwee? hers and kissed it passionately ; 
but she was not satisfied. 

He went off to the Museum without saying anything more 
about his cousin, and Bertha stayed where he left her, 
thinking. 

Shame and sorrow had their turn, and she wept fresh tears 
that her resolution never to vex her husband as she had so 
often vexed others, had been so soon broken, but as her tears 
dried doubt rose. 

‘‘Michael does not love me as I love him,” she thought;. 
‘‘he would know when I was angry even if I did not speak.” 

But this was more vexation than conviction. Again, she 
told herself she ought to be sorry for her vehemence. She 
would strive to atone for it by obeying Michael’s wish; she 
would go and see Miss Fraser. 

She dressed herself with extra care. ‘‘ Miss Fraser is just: 
the sort of a woman to be critical,” she thought, and she 
started. 

She felt wretchedly nervous, and yet a heroine. She was. 
doing that which was a positive pain to her solely to please 
her husband, and every step that took her nearer Michael’s 
cousin diminished the loving penitence which had followed 
quickly on her anger. She was gradually justifying herself 
by proving the truth of her repugnance. 

‘“‘T almost wish,” she had just reached the quiet street in. 
which Miss Fraser had taken a house, ‘‘ that Michael had 
been angry; he was so cool. Has he deep feelings, I wonder, 
or are they so deep that I cannot reach them? I would like 
him to be angry better than so calm and indifferent, and yet 
would I?—it would be dreadful to make him really angry.” 

Here the door was opened, and she had to come out of her 
reverie. 

Michael was far less cool on his way to the Museum than 
he had seemed to his wife. He was not impetuous, and 
Bertha was not wrong when she said his feelings lay deep; 
but for all that she had power to reach them, and she had 
roused them painfully this morning. He was not angry, he 
was only debating seriously with himself if he knew how to 
guide and help his wife. 

“It might have been better to leave her to reflect,” he 
thought; ‘‘ but how could anyone beangry with her? Why, 
she was penitent before I had realized her petulance—and it 
is only petulance; she is a child, and she is such a modest 


| darling she shrinks from strangers. J am sure Rachel will 


be charmed with her; they will get on much better alone— 
without me.” : 

He resolved to tell his wife at once that he wished her to 
see as much as possible of his cousin Rachel. 

“She is left so totally alone without aunt or mother; and I 
am so totally unfit to guide-her in domestic matters that 
Rachel’s advice becomes a necessity.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BERTHA AND RACHEL. 


Tuis was how Bertha and Miss Fraser were getting on. 
It was the first visit Bertha had paid, and she started and 
flushed a little at hearing the announcement: 

‘‘ Mrs. Helder!” 

She had een out the interview in her imaginatiye 
fashion. She should look so calm and collected that Miss. 
Fraser would be quite unable to patronize, but the simple 
startled feeling at entering the room scattered her wits and 
left her shy and confused. 
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Miss Fraser came forward smiling; she held out both!is not his cousin’s business to tell me. 
Bertha saw that she was; ble enough if I am left to myself; no one can ever sub- 


hands and kissed her visitor. 
older, less handsome than she had fancied. She looked 
round the room, its stiffness and want of ornament repelled 


her; there was not anything to notice, not any of the flow- | 


ers which she had so much admired in her own rooms, and 
which she fancied had been placed there by Miss Fraser. 

Michael had not told her that the flowers had been ordered 
by himself with special reference to her tastes. 

Bertha thought Miss Fraser very dignified. She asked 
about their journey, and for a time conversation went on 
briskly. 

“You are sure Michael is quite well?’—with a look of 
keen inquiry; she had already asked how he was. 

“Yes.” Bertha felt wounded, and yet she hardly knew 
why. Miss Fraser again asked the question about the jour- 
ney, and Bertha answered coldly. ; 

“You were not long enough in the Highlands to appre- 
ciate the scenery,” she said. 

‘Oh, yes.” A sudden remembrance brought color te 


Bertha’s cheeks and light to her eyes, and she spoke impet- | 


uously. ‘‘I don’t think one wants time or teaching to ad- 


mire the beautiful—it is an innate power; and a glimpse | 


caught in a hurried joummey may stir‘one person’s heart as 
strongly as a month of contemplation would move an- 
other’s who has no inborn sense of beauty.” 

She stopped, ashamed of having thus spoken out her feel- 
ings. She stole a conscious, shame-faced glance at Miss 
Fraser. 

Miss Fraser was smiling, it seemed to Bertha half in sur- 
‘prise, half in contempt. 

‘* You are very romantic, I see,” she said. 

In an instant the girl was calm. 

“She despises me, does she? Poor thing, she could never 
understand me, and I feel as if Ishould hate her. How can 
Michael like her? Is it because she is clever? Yes, she is 
clever, and that is what makes her so repelling. She isa 
clever, sensible woman, and I detest sensible people.” 

Miss Fraser was puzzling about Bertha. ‘‘I suppose,” she 
thought, ‘‘love blinds men. To me she is silly and wanting 
in manner, and certainly she is not good-tempered.” A few 
more sentences were interchanged, and then conversation 
languished, as it is apt to languish when people begin to dis- 
like one another. 

Bertha rose to go away, and Miss Fraser made no offer to 
kiss her. She held her hand, and looked as if she had some 
special words to say; but she hesitated, and the girl was too 
an to draw her hand away. ‘ 

“Good-bye,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ give my love to Michael. 
T hope we shall be good friends; if you make Michael happy, 
‘we must be.” An indignant flash in Bertha’s eye warned’ 
her. ‘‘ You must not be angry ”—Miss Fraser’s voice was 
just a little harder, her head a little more erect—‘‘if I say 
that you are singularly blessed in your husband, Bertha.” 

Bertha murmured something, and felt like a freed bird 
when her hand was at last released. 

“Poor dear Michael!” The door closed on Bertha, and the 
woman who had seemed so chill and unsympathetic put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, which were brimming over. ‘‘ Ah! 
what a mistake he has made. His life was dull, par he 
but it was peaceful and contented. Now it willbe full of jars 
and misunderstandings. This girl is too young and un- 
developed. At Michael’s age he is much more easily worried 
than a younger man would be. To think of my dear cousin 
being vexed and made uncomfortable—poor fellow! he will 
soon find out his mistake.” bevilt) ‘ 

Miss Fraser was full of virtuous indignation; she had forced 
herself to receive her cousin’s wife kindly, and in return she 
had received haughty looks and cold words. Michael must 
be miserable with this impulsive, self-willed wife; it did not 
occur to her that the undisciplined nature might suffer more 
severely than that which had been more schooled.. In her 
heart Miss Fraser disbelieved in Bertha’s love; she and her 
friends had inveigled Michael, and had hurried on the mar- 
riage lest they should lose so good’an offer. 

"So very extraordinary for the lady’s friends to hurry 

’ matters, and then to go away abroad even before the girl 
‘comes home. People certainly do very strange things.” 

Bertha walked quickly home; she did not dare to think till 
she reached her own room, then her anger broke loose. 

“Oh, that woman! And she thinks she understands 
Michael better than I do. As if I want teaching how to 
make him happy! I.know I am not good enough for 
him—not half or a_ quarter good enough; but then it is 
enough for me to know it, and wish I was better; it 


I can be hum- 


mit to reproof from a person who has no right to give it. I 
will do anything Michael likes, nothing for anyone else. ~ 
That woman is hateful; she stirs up every bad feeling in me. ° 
I never felt so angry in my life—I feel it still! Interfering 
old busybody! as if Michael was ever so happy with her as 
he has been with me!” She paused here; the remembrance 
of the morning came back vividly. ‘‘ But that was only 
once, and if I am quite determined I shall never be cross to 
him any more. After all, Iam glad he knows how wicked I 
can be; it makes me feel more honest.” 


The bps passed, and the time for Michael’s return 
arrived. 

Bertha wished the little scene of the morning blotted out; 
she realized that great truth of Love—that a wound always 
leaves a trace of its presence. She wished more than ever 
that her hasty words had been left unsaid, and yet with her 
usual unreality she did not believe that Michael had taken 
them to heart. 

. a The best way is to be as good as possible when he comes 
ome.” 

Bertha has taken far more pride in her dress since mar- 
riage than she ever did before, and this evening she wears a 
white dress and blue ribbons, because Michael Tikes her best 
in white. 

Michael has had the drawing-room furnished, but he has 
had a small room partitioned off from it, and this, which 
leads into Bertha’s bedroom, is her special home. 

She stays here waiting her husband’s return, but he comes 
in so late to-day that he goes off to his dressing-room after 
just looking in at her and giving her a kiss. 

‘“*Go down and say Iam_ready, darling; Iam sorry to have 
kept you waiting.” ‘ 

‘*T have been to see Miss Fraser.” Bertha was anxious to 
tell him, and more anxious to avoid any discussion about his 
cousin. 

Michael came back at once; he kissed her very tenderly. 

“Thank you so much, Bertha; I am very grateful to you.” 

He hurried off, and Bertha felt as if she were set free from 
the dread which had been tormenting her. She had told 
him, and he was pleased; and now she should hear no more 
of that dreadful Miss Fraser. 

She looked round her room, The partition had been hun 
with old tapestry, and on the opposite side was a quain: 
Japanese screen. She had found some of her favorite books 
in the little ranges of dark oak shelves niched on each side of 
the window; there was old blue china on the high mantel- 
shelf, a rich Indian carpet under her feet, and flowers every- 
where, on the little old-fashioned black table, on Bertha’s | 
writing-table in the window-seat—everywhere that a place 
could be found for them. Shesighed. ‘‘ I wrong him—I am 
sure Ido. He could not consider these things necessary for 
me if he thought I was only a child.” 

There was not much talk during dinner; but the days had 
lengthened out, and they went and sat together in the wan- 
ing light in the room where Michael had told his cousin of 
his engagement. Michael wanted to give the advice he had 
planned, but he thought he had better wait until his wife be 
gan to talk about her visit. Her silence puzzled him. | ~ 


The light faded. Bertha’s face was turned away so that 
shadow fell on it. ; : 

‘*How quiet you are, darling,” he said at last. ‘‘I want 
to hear how you got on with Rachel. I want you to be great 
friends.” 

Bertha had been lounging against her husband’s shoulder. 
She sat suddenly erect. . 

‘Friends! why, she is old enough to be my mother!” 

Michael did not try to draw her nearer. He did not an- 
swer at once. 

‘“‘ You have had a great loss in your Aunt Hester, my dar- 
ling. Iam very. ignorant and useless, I fear, and I think 
Rachel will help you very much.” His voice grew graver as 
he went on. Bertha turned her face yet more away, but he 
felt sure she was displeased. ‘‘T am not blaming you, dar- 
ling,” he said, very earnestly; ‘‘ but housekeeping has to be 
learnt, like everything else; it is ae a matter of routine; 
and, Bertha, you will be happier all through your life if you 
master these little necessary difficulties at the outset.” 

It was so very hard to speak in this way to her that his voice 
stiffened; he paused for his wife’s answer, but it did not 
come. 

“She is trying to be self-controlied,” hethought, and he 
waited. 
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“You don’t agree,” he laughed; but there was a thrill in 
his voice, and Bertha heard it. ° 

Michael could not understand her; she must give up that 
hope; but he was fond of her, and she would never be angry 
with him again. 

“T agree to all you wish. Probably it is good to learn 
housekeeping young.” Then she jumped up and went to the 
window. ‘‘ How fast it gets dark! Shall I ring for lights? 
I want to write to my father.” 

She spoke so easily and naturally that Michael was de- 
ceived; he thought she was tired of the subject, and he would 
not recur to it. He got up and rang for lights himself. 

“*T shall not let you write a long letter,” he said; ‘“‘I want 
you tosing tome.” — 

Bertha did not answer; she either was or affected to be 
busy at the writing-table. 

The candles came and were lighted. Michael took up a 
book, but his eyes often traveled to the corner where Bertha 
sat, her pen still moving across the paper. She ended at last. 

“Tam so very sleepy that I had better go to bed,” she 
said. ‘‘Good-night, dear; I shall fall asleep directly.” 

Tt seemed to Michael that his wife was. not quite natural, 
almost that it would have been well to ask her what ailed 
her. But this was only a passing thought, put aside at once. 

“We have had discussion enough for one day,” he thought. 
“Most likely she is tired, and she is not much pleased with 
Rachel. _ The poor child is afraid I shall talk housekeeping 
again. What a timid little darling it is!” 

Mr. Helder went up into his study .and smoked his pipe, 
and thought what a lucky fellow he was in the possession of 
such a wife. It is sometimes possible for a girl of eighteen 
to be more clear-sighted than a man of thirty-five. 

Bertha walked up and down her room, as if by rapid move- 
ment to quiet the tumult of her thoughts. 

Every now and then came passionate fragments of speech, 
but no tears to calm her passion. 

‘““ What a mockery life is. Does it not seem perfect in this 
house? I haveallI wish for—more than I ever cared to have, 
peed husband loves me. No, not loves; he is fond and 

int pes f 

There was a sob in her voice, but she did not ery.” 

“Oh, why.do I love him so passionately, with all the 
strength and depth I have? and he could love me differently, 
he has the power.” She stopped in her walk, and put one 
hand to her forehead. ‘‘That has all been my mistake. 
I thought he cared for me because he appreciated me. I 
thought he recognized that. there was something different in 
me from other girls”—she began to laugh at herself. 
he thinks of it is to make me like others—like Miss Fraser, 
a mere commonplace housekeeper. Why”—she stamped 


' her foot with sorrowful vehemence—‘“‘ a mere servant could 


beall he wants me tobe! And how happy I have been all 
these weeks! I thought the dream of my life was realized. 
Life!”—she clasped both hands on the top of her head, and 
stood leaning against the wall—‘‘all these yearsT have been 
feeling no one understood me. I was always misjudged, un- 
appreciated. I felt ih a chrysalis existence; it seemed to me 
ee must be a life beyond so much brighter, so full of joy 


and gs thy, and that if I only waited I must emerge into 
it, Well 1 


, Lhave emerged; I have known this brief butterfly 
bliss, and I say life is a mockery ; for all this joy I believe in 
is only delusion—gone already.” 

Tears at last, but they were too bitter to give relief. 

‘* And I, who have always longed for freedom—and now I 
would not be free if I could! I shall never be treated harshly 
or unkindly, oh no! I am Michael’s plaything; his little 
friend, but not his idol; not what I was so vain as to believe 
myself. Well, why should Istruggle? I must try and be all 
he wishes—try to learn of this pattern of common-sense and 
domestic economy. I suppose I shall grow used to it in time. 
Ah, Aunt Sophy! I used to say there was bondage at Vine 
Cottage, but that was freedom. _ I was not understood, but I 
was let alone. No one wanted me to be somebody else. 
Surely there is no slavery so close as this unappreciating af- 
fection!” 

Her tears had dried; she was weary—spent with sorrow. 

A sudden fear arose that her husband might come up stairs 
and notice her agitation. She rang her bell, told her maid 
she did not want her, and made as much haste as she could. 

She was still afraid that her husband might renew the 
subject of Miss Fraser, so she feigned to be fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A VISIT FROM FRANK. 


‘Mr. WILLIAMS, ma’am.” 

She was sitting in her own little room, at her desk. In 
the bright morning light her forebodings grew faint and 
untrue; but she was still so deeply moved, that she had 
|actually begun a sketch in poetry, called ‘“‘ A Heart’s Trial.” 
It was not the kind of verse usually scribbled off by love- 
sick girls; it was rugged and incorrect, but it sparkled with 
real creative power, and there was much depth of thought. 

She started up at the announcement, and pushed her paper 
aside. Her eyes were full of glad surprise, which faded at. 
the sight of her cousin Frank. 

** Ah ””—he laughed, and his pleasant, joyous face brought 
back so many childish memories that Bertha had to struggle 
against a sob—‘‘ you thought I was uncle; I ought to have 
said, ‘Frank Williams; but you are glad to see me, are you 
not?” 

She was looking glad enough, holding out both her small 
hands by way of welcome, her dark eyes full of delight. 

“Glad! I should think so; I did not know you were in 
town, or most likely I should have written, or Michael would, 
to ask you to come.” ; 

She was in a flutter of excitement, and she was anxious to: 
show Frank how perfectly happy she was. 

‘*You look very well,” says Frank; and then he looks. 
round him. ‘‘ What a jolly room, Bertha; your husband is. 
a man of taste evidently; but I forget; of course, he is an 


jadmirable Crichton in every respect, or madame would not 


be content. Why,” he looked at the slender hand nearest 
him, ‘‘ what a thick wedding-ring; you are chained up for 
life, and no mistake!” 

Bertha flushed up to her forehead; the words fitted 
strangely with some of the lines she had been writing, 

She gave a little forced laugh, which made Frank look at: 
her earnestly. 

‘Where have you been?” she said, ‘‘and what have you 
been doing? Come, give an account of yourself.” 

: CaS reddened this time. ‘‘I have been at the sea- 
side. , 

‘* At this time of year! Frank, you are hoaxing me.” . 

‘“T went to Dover first on business, and there I met with 
some old friends of my mother’s, the Lucases, and they asked 
me to go to them at River, so I went.” 

‘‘River! I never heard of such a place. Is it pretty?” 

“That is exactly what it is—charmingly pretty; a tiny 
stream flows through meadows just now enameled with 
wild flowers; the cottages even are pretty; it seems as if 
poverty and squalor had been banished from the place.” 
Bertha looks mischievous. ‘‘ Frank, what has come to 
you? you are talking as I used to talk.” She fixed her dark 
eyes on him, and he again grew red. ‘‘ You are in love, 
Frank.” Frank leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

‘““Whata witch you are! That’s the surprising part of. 
you women; you take a leap in the dark, without the 
slightest notion you will reach firm ground at all, and yet. 
you make wonderful discoveries.” 

‘You dear old Frank!” She got up and shook hands with 
him impulsively. ‘‘Oh, Iam so he now I can return ‘all 
your good wishes. Now tell me all about it.” She drew her 
chair nearer him, rested her elbows on her knees, clasping 
her face between. her hands. 

‘She has grown very charming,” Frank thought; ‘she 
seems so much more at her ease.” ‘‘ You seem so clever 
about it,” he said, “‘ that you had better go on and complete 
the history. Mind, I have not pleaded guilty, Ihave no 
doubt you know the lady’s name and all about her.” 

Bertha looked very serious. She shut her eyes and paused. 
as if she were listening to an inspiration. ‘‘T love my love 
with a P” (she saw Frank blush furiously) ‘because she is 
perfect. I should hate her with a P if she pouted, which she 
doesn’t. She took me to the Parsonage and treated me to 
“aay and pansies. Her name is Phoebe, and she comes 

rom pretty River ——. I have spoken.” 

Frank started out of his lolling attitude. 

‘How on earth?” 

Bertha was radiant with sauciness, ; 

“Not.on earth at all. Ihave been talking to the spirits, 
of course, and they tell me everything.” 

Frank’s utter dismay was absurd, 

‘* What a thing love is,” she said, shaking her head; ‘‘ we 
old married people can of course afford to pity a neophyte 
like you. But don’t you laugh at love any more. Then you 
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have actually forgotten writing to Aunt Sophy a long history ; 
of Mrs. Lucas and her daughter Phoebe—widow and daugh- | 
ter to some clergyman near Dover; and I took a prejudice 

ainst the name of Phoebe because 1 happened to be cross. 
Oh! I am so glad.” 

‘« Why—that you were cross?” 

‘No; but I want to hear about Phoebe. There is no use 
in asking if she is pretty; of course she is angelically | 
beautiful.” , 

‘“Do you consider Michael Helder a handsome man?” 
Frank looked mischievous, and Bertha raised her head out 
of her hands and sat upright. __ 

‘““T never discuss my husband.” ’ 

Frank smiled, and yet he thought the imperious manner 
suited her very well, and that she was certainly very’ pretty. 

‘“‘T am not sure that you will think Phoebe pretty,” he said, 
slowly ; ‘‘she has a fair complexion and hair, and blue eyes; 
she is very gentle and sweet-looking; I do not think she is 
very clever, but she is—oh! so good.” 

Bertha sighed. She kept a smiling face; but it qwas hard 
that Frank, her own cousin, should so undervalue her as to 
love a girl who did not seem to possess one attribute in com- 
mon with herself. 

‘““You must bring her to see us,” she said. ‘ When shall} 

But 


you be married?” 

‘“Oh! you know that must depend on my briefs. 
Phoebe is so good that she has consented to a long engage- 
ment, so our marriage will be a contrast in every way to 
yours. We shall be your poor relations, Bertha.” 

She smiled, but she did not feel happy. If her own engage- 
ment had been longer, Michael might have understood her 
better. She knew she had been and was still reserved with 
her husband, but perhaps if he had seen more of her before- 
hand she might have begun life with him differently. There 
was no use in struggling now. ‘He is fonder of me than I 
deserve,” she thought, “‘and I must resign myself to a life of 
mere affection.” 

“IT am sure you will like Phebe,” Frank is saying. 
““Though she is so quiet and gentle, she is not shy, and she is 

uite ready to love you;” and then he went on talking on 
this delightful theme till Bertha could have laughed at the 
change in her matter-of-fact cousin. 

When Frank went away at last, she still sat ig ; 

‘** How he does love Phoebe! and she is, as far as I can 
gather, a mere goody, common-place girl, just like anyone 
else. Are these the ideal women men worship? Well, then, 
I wish I was not a woman—only I should not like to be a 
man,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
WueN Mr. Helder came home he told his wife he had 
promised to arrange some business, and he should have to 
spend the evening away. 


‘Tt is your father’s business, so I feel less guilty, dar- 
ling. I told him I would see to it as soon as we got_back 
from Scotland, but I did not count on the appointment being 
made forevening. It is hard on us both, isn’t it, pet?” 

Spite of her Tinwied wrongs, Bertha felt saddened. She 
had hoped that this evening would wear away the stiffness 


she felt with her husband. He seemed not to notice it; his! 
manner was quite the same, but she thought he must if it 


went on. 

‘‘Frank has been here,” she said. 

‘*Has he?” Mr. Helder smiled so cordiall 
jealousy was evidently forgotten. ‘I wish you had kept 
hast should like to have seen him, and you would have 
had a companion this evening.” 

Bertha’s sensitiveness was touched. She thought Michael 
ought not to invite her cousin unless he meant to stay at 
home and entertain him. 

“T think Frank would like best to come when you are at 
home.” 

“Well, then "—Mr. Helder felt the change in her voice, but 
he would not notice it—‘‘ write and ask him to come to-mor- 
row. Suppose you ask Rachel too”—he kept his eyes off 
Bertha’s face—‘‘ and the cousins can make acquaintance.” 

‘“ Won't you write to Miss Fraser?’ she said, in a beseech- 
ing voice. ‘I write so badly.” 


“You dear little goose; why, I have never had a note from 
you yet; it will be a new sensation, when I get one; but give 
me some paper and I will write to Rachel.” 

He seate 
away her manuscripts, but still she felt guilty. 


that his former | 


piatinel guessed at the sorrowful story lying there under his 
and. 

There was no time for any questioning; directly dinner 
was over Mr. Helder went away. 
‘*T leave you to plan and think out your first dinner,” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘ However, Ibelievethe new cook has arepu- 
tation inthat way. Still, you must show her you understand 

hospitality.” 

Think outa dinner. Bertha would much rather have puz- 
zled out a school problem. 

“What are cooks for?” she groaned. 

As yet she knew little of Michael’s tastes, and her utterly 
unobservant habits made her perplexity worse. 

‘‘The only way, of course, is to order everything that is. 
nice, and then he can’t help being pleased. I shall order 
soup and fish, green-pea soup and codfish, and lamb and. 
ham, and some pheasants to come after, and the cook may 
settle the pudding. Iremember Michael said he liked damson. 
tart and cream, and, of course, there must be strawberries. 
I don’t think Michael minds about expense, so there can be 
peaches too. Itis a great trouble tohave to think about 
such trifles, and I think we won't often have people to 
dinner.” 

She had so disliked any trouble about dress or shopping, 
that she was quite ignorant of the value of money. It gave 
her no satisfaction to find that she had married aman in 
easy circumstances. She liked to see her tastes gratified in 
having pleasant things about her, but the value of them was 
perfectly indifferent. She was rather sorry to find that 
there were three maids instead of two to see after and pay 
wages to, only it was pleasant that there should be someone 
to lay out her dresses for her and brush them and put them 
away, and, above all, to mend them if they got torn out of 
gathers; also someone who would see that her bonnet-strings 
were fresh, and put new ones when needed, for crumpled 
bonnet-strings had been a sore point—she never noticed such 
trifles. Aunt Sophy had always said Bertha would never 
make a poor man’s wife, and yet it may be that the constant 
discipline of such a life might have been helpful. 

She did not show Michael her bill of fare next morning, 
pee soon as he went off to the Museum she sent for the 
cook, 

The cook had scarcely seen her young mistress since the 
morning after her arrival. She was a broad-faced, heavy- 
browed, thick-lipped woman, good-natured, and yet with an 
unpleasant sarcasm in her dull, gray eyes. 

She scanned Bertha’s face closely, and noted with satisfac- 
tion the dreamy eyes, and hesitating, timid manner. Cook 
felt reassured about perquisites. 

“We are song to have a lady and gentleman to dinner, 
cook; and Mr. Helder said—at least I mean”—Bertha made a 
struggle for self-assertion, she thought cook was looking too 
profoundly respectful—‘‘I want to order dinner;” and then 
she read out her list. 

Cook's face grew graver. ‘‘There’s little as you can’t get 
in London, most times, ma’am; but pheasants in June can’t 
be; green-pea soup is dear now, seeing the back’ardness of 
peas; and cod never is seasonable in June.” 

Bertha felt alarmed, but she would not surrender at first 
hepaniias . 

‘Not that I really care, only Michael would--no, I won’t 
give up everything. Ah, well, order salmon, then, or some 
other fish; but I will keep to the soup, and you can have 
something else like pheasants.” 

: ph Duck ings, ma’am. Whatelse besides the lamb and the 
am?” 

Bertha fancied she saw a smile, and her dignity rose. She 
forgot Michael’s allusion to the cook’s gifts. 

“Nothing else. You can arrange the sweets, and be sure 
there is a nice dessert—strawberries and peaches.” 

She spoke so decidedly cook did not offer a remonstrance ; 
only she went down stairs and held forth to her fellow-maid- 
ens on the ignorance of the young lady. 

‘*She’s a thorough lady,” said cook, ‘* one sees that by her 
helpless ways; but why need a child like that give orders at 
all? She should leave it to them that know. I s’pose it’s as 
much as my place is worth to say another word, for she 
don’t know the value of a good cook, no doubt; and no one 
can blame me if I follow out my orders. If Mr. Helder 
makes any observation "—cook concluded with a loftiness 
which greatly impressed her fellows—‘‘I shall say I was en- 
gaged to cook—not to give advice.” ; 


ertha sat in the drawing-room to-day. ‘‘It is better to 


himself at his wife’s desk. She had cleared | show Miss Fraser at once that I consider her only an ac- 
How little | quaintance. 


I used to dislike the old saying ‘ Familiarity 
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breeds contempt; but in this case I believe it; I mean 
always to be extremely polite to Miss Fraser.” 
It was a great relief that Frank arrived first. Michael 


‘Helder met his cousin in the gallery, so they came in to- 


gether. He took her up to Bertha, and looked surprised at 
the formal meeting. It seemed as if he strove by his warmth 
of manner towards Frank to show Bertha how he wished his 
cousin to be treated. It was a relief when dinner was an- 
nounced and Frank took the mistress of the house down 
‘Stairs. 

The first course passed off quietly. Mr. Helder had not 
seen his cousin since his return, and it was natural 
that they should talk, and Frank was glad to monopolize 
Bertha; but when the roast lamb and the ham were placed 
on the table Michael gave an uneasy glance first at his wife 
and then at Rachel. 

Bertha saw the look and grew nervous. She saw her hus- 
band speak to the servant behind his chair, and she saw that 
the woman shook her head. Then, spite of herself, she stole 
a glance at Miss Fraser. She was smiling, not unkindly, 
but as if she were striving to gloss over some manifest ab- 
surdity. 

For an instant Bertha felt as if she must run away. She 
could not sit still and be laughed at by Miss Fraser before her 
husband’s face. 

The next moment she regained the strange power she had 
of concealing her real feelings. She turned to Frank, and 
utterly ignoring the prices of anyone besides him, she 
went off into one of her most flighty moods, teazing, quiz- 
zing, exaggerating, and drawing her cousin on into the same 
vein. 

She never even looked towards Miss Fraser. Even when 
dinner was over she still went on, tilleven Frank wondered 
when she meant to leave the table. 

‘Shall I ring for coffee, Bertha?” Mr. Helder said at last. 

“Thank you.” She smiled, without any trace of confu- 
pore and then she bowed to Miss Fraser and rose from her 
chair. 

Frank wasmystified ; Miss Fraser wasamused, but shocked. 
Michael Helder was very much annoyed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AFTER-THOUGATS. 


Mr. Hetprr was puzzled and vexed too. 
him that Bertha, could not win his cousin’s good opinion. 
The mistake about the dinner was a trifle, and he could take 
means to prevent a repetition of it; but this slighting man- 
ner was so uncourteous. Bertha was so warm-hearted 
that he could not have thought she would be rude, especially 
in her own house. Buthe kept his trouble from his face, 
and Frank thought him a capital host. 

When they reached the drawing-room, they found the la- 
dies looking over books. 

Miss Fraser asked Frank if he had ever been in Scotland, 
and this provoked a discussion on Scottish scenery. Bertha 
sat silent at first, but suddenly she contradicted her husband 
so flippantly that Frank stared. 

Michael Helder took no notice, he only turned away, and 
began to look for some views to show his cousin. Bertha 
felt. pained; she longed to go at once, and say she was sorry. 
She glanced up in Rachel Fraser’s face, and she saw a 
look of grave displeasure. Without even a momentary 
effort to check the headlong wilfulness that had seized her, 
she said something still more silly to her husband, and then, 
shamed by the silence in which this outbreak was received, 
‘she began to talk in a low voice to Frank about his engage- 
ment. She felt possessed by a desire to shock and surprise 
Miss Fraser. She never thought that any evil construction 
could be put on her behavior; she was sure Michael would 
not mind, and so the evening passed away, the only really 


It seemed to 


} happy person being Frank, for Bertha sat listening to his 


confessions with an interest feigned beyond that which she 
really felt. 

Miss Fraser rose at last, and said good-night. 

‘“‘T will see you home,” Michael said, when she came to 


{ him; then he turned to his wife, ‘‘ Don’t you sit up, Bertha, 


you are very tired now.” 

Frank said good-night, and they all went away and left 
Bertha to think over her evening. 

It is very strange, often very painful, to/look back and 
see how ill a programme has been executed, to place side by 
side the picture created in theory, and the distortion we 
have peade by allowing impulse and impatience to mar our 
intention. 


Bertha had determined beforehand that Miss Fraser would 
be cross and critical, and she had resolved to show to advan- 
tage beside her. Then Michael would see his mistake, and 
how impossible it was to.expect them, to be friends. 

And what had happened? Michael had slighted her before 
Frank; he had gone away angry. No, he would never be 
angry; she began to understand him better now, he would 
be ee and dignified, but he would never call her to ac- 
count. 

‘‘Oh, I cannot bear it—I cannot. I ean’t live shut up in 
this prison of restraint. I will tell Michael all I feel, all I 
want, and try and begin better. This misery will kill me!” 
She broke down sobbing, and hid her face in her hands. 

“A pretty beginning I am making!’ There was a sor- 
rowful smile on her face. ‘‘ Michael told me not to sit up; 
and here I am crying my eyes out. Fancy Rachel Fraser 
crying! I don’t believe she could, and she is plainly Michael’s 
model. Why, he scarcely spoke to me at all after she 
came. No! unless I want to make him quite leave off lov- 
ing me I must be. quiet and self-controlled; he must never 
know what an impulsive, unregulated creature he has mar- 
ried. Ah, he would not have married me if he had known.” 

More than once before she laid her aching head to rest she 
repented her resolution. Surely if she opened all her heart 
to her husband, he must take her part, and he would under- 
stand this dislike which made her feel so wicked in Miss 
Fraser’s presence, and then a dread lest she should fail—a 
kind of new shivering fear that she might widen the distance 
which seemed to have opened between herself and her hus- 
band conquered, and she fell asleep resolved to maintain her 
reserve, 

She did not waken when her husband came in softly, and 
looked at her. The tears had dried on her hot, flushed cheeks; 
she looked like a sleeping child, except that there was a 
sorrowful expression:round the rosy lips, and while Michael 
stood gazing the long curved eyelashes quivered with a deep- 
drawn sob. 

‘*Poor darling; she has a bad dream, and yet I will not 
waken her,” he said, fondly ; and then he turned away, and 
sighed too. He felt that he needed help to guide this fitful, 
wild child, and he had no one to help him. 

‘‘T could have spoken to her aunt; or if she would make 
a friend of Rachel she might gain much that she needs, only 
little trifles; but that hope is almost.over. After what 
passed this evening, even I cannot expect Rachel to make 
advances towards Bertha.” 

In the short walk to her house Miss Fraser had not men- 
tioned his wife’s name. She had talked only of himself, his 
health, his interests, with a solicitude that had made his 
heart ache. He longed so much, with that strange pertina- 
city with which some men cling to the impossible, that this 
strong, capable, warm-hearted woman should include his 
wife too in the love she bore himself. He knew her care for 
his happiness too well not to be sure that if she could have 
found something to praise in Bertha she would not have 
failed to do it. f 

At breakfast-time he laughed about the dinner. ‘‘ Cook 
ought to have told you,” he said; *‘another time you must 
show me your bill of fare. I still wish you would take 
counsel with Rachel on this point; she is the best house- 
keeper I know.” 

‘““T wish you would teach me yourself.” 

a was so anxious to keep her voice steady that she spoke 
coldly. 

‘“‘T cannot teach you what I don’t understand, Bertha; I 
can only show you how you may learn; if I were a woman i 
think I should like to be a clever housekeeper.” 

He did not recur to the subject; but it remained like an 
unburied memory between them. More than once he re- 
solved to speak to his wife and ask her what had caused the 
coldness which he felt, though he could not have said in 
what it consisted; but he shrank from the idea of giving 
pain. Here was this young, friendless girl, deprived for the 
time at least of her natural advisers; it seems to the man’s 
tender heart that he must shield her from even the shadow 
of a vexation. ; 

He never spoke of housekeeping or of his cousin Rachel; 
he would not recur to anything which might seem to have a 
link with that unfortunate evening. He tried to praise some 
small attempt at housewifely knowledge which he fancied 
his wife displuyot 


His praise was received with a forced smile, and with a ' 


colder manner than ever. 
“Poor fellow.” Bertha went up to her own room as soon 
as he had started for the Museum. ‘ He is teaching me how 
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to please him; how lowering to feel that one must bring one’s | 
down to studying such trifles to please such a man. 
read once in some book that clever men dislike clever women. 
I did not believe it then, but I dc now. A girl may be a 
pretty doll so far as real intellect goes; but if she can work 
well at her needle and understand housekeeping, she is 
all that can be desired. But then Michael did not fall in 
ve with me for those qualities. Iam not pretty enough to |} 
ave attracted him in that way; besides, he is too  high- 
minded to care about looks. I thought he liked talking to 
me; and now he has tired of that already; why, only | 
last night when I was talking about those Nineveh dis- 
coveries; he said it was too learned for him. I begin to 
think that saying means that clever men think women their 
inferiors. Taney keep real talk for men and consider that 
nonsense does for us. What is to become of a woman’s 
mind if her own husband talks nonsense to her?” she ex- 
claims, ia a feverish despair. ' 

Days went by; Frank called, and Bertha felt half ashamed 
at mo cting him. She wondered if he had noticed the way in 
which Micsaael had passed by her flippancy. 

* Frans would. not-+tveat Phoebe slightingly before me,” 
she tauvught; “but then Phoebe is so very good and proper 
that she could not do anything incorrect. I wonder how it 

reels to be born good, and to do everything that is expected 
of one. On, how smooth life must be, and how dull—but 
some womenare born to bondage. Youcansee it in little girls 
who enter the room quietly, and always keep their hair 
smooth, and their white frocks clean and straight; little 
irls who make dolls’ clothes, and like playing with dolls 
oe than reading, and I used to think that these were the 
girls who ought to keep single, or to marry men as mediocre 
as themselves. I see now they have all the qualities desira- 
ble in a wife. Mental companionship or sympathy is a 
failing, not a gift.” 

But this was more sarcasm than conviction—the puzzle lay 
beyond her ken. Rachel Fraser was no mere commonplace 
doll; she was a clever, hard, strong-minded woman, and from 
the talk to which Bertha had listened, a woman who had 
reid, and traveled, and observed. 

~ Bat then she is not suited for a wife either, or Michael 
crud have marricd her long ago. He does not find fault | 
\ th me, but if he were satisfied—if he thought of me as I 
isneied he did, he would rejoice in having married an un- 
Ww tnmeled, different kind of creature, and would not try to 
cup my wings, and level me with her. -He may not speak, 
Lat Lknow. what he thinks.” 

Tyank eame to say that he was-going down to Yorkshire 
0.1.4 visit to his mother, and on his return he hoped often to | 


Bertha fancie,l his manner toward her was gentler, more 
afiectionate; the way in which he asked after er health 
brought tears to her eyes. ; 

‘Yes, he saw it,” she said, when he went away, “and he 
pities me; he sees that- while my husband is my all of life, d | 
in to hina a mere corner of existence.” 

And then she sat down to her desk, and added some vigor- 
ously-written sheets to ‘‘ A Heart's Trials.” 

And as day by day went by, Michael Helder asked him- 
sulf yet more earnestly why the cloud did not clear away, 
ond whether it would not be better to risk giving pain—of- 
feace even, and open his whole heart in the hope of winning 
his wife to confidence in him. 


CHAPTER XXTIL 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Mr. Hexiper sat reading his letters with a puzzled face. 


her ee rose against this. 


hair smoothed away from her fair temples and gathered into 


I | a knot of plaits behind her head. 


Michael Helder pushed his letters into a heap, and ther 
laughed at his wife for her late ap ce. 

‘Yes, I know, it is very sad; but I never could be early, I 
believe I was badly brought up.” 

Talk went on cheerfully during breakfast. Michael fancied 
the coldness had departed, and he congratulated himself on 
his silence. 

He did not speak of his letter till he was ready to start for 
the Museum, then he pushed it across to Bertha. 

‘Read that, darling, and tell me what you think;” but he 
did not look at his wife while she read. 

A strange remembrance came to Bertha. The last time 
she had been asked to read a letter, what misery it had 
caused her. This one was written in a omarpart upside- 
down sort, of hand. | ; 

“Tt is very hard writing,” Bertha said at last; “‘I did not 
know you were so profoundly learned. This gentleman who 
wae seems a sort of pundit himself, and yet he wants your 
advice. 

‘‘ Heis very deeply read, and he has written, too, very learn- 
edly on the subject of these old ruins. I hardly know why 
he and others set so much store by my opinion; but,” he 
looked at her anxiously, ‘‘ have you gathered the drift of the 
letter, darling?” 

“They want you to go back toScotland. Why could they 
not have asked you when we were there together?” 

‘* Well, if I must leave you, I prefer to leave you comfort- 
ably settled in your own home; for I could not well have 
taken you to Farquharson’s house. He is a bachelor, and, 
T expect, there will be two or three other men down there, 
too, and I don’t fancy you would care about it.” 

‘It could not be thought of,” she said, coldly. 

‘*‘ At the same time,” he went on, as if she had not spoken, 
ie dongt like leaving you, dearest; and I may be kept away 
a week,” 

He looked at her wistfully, her manner was so unnatural 
and constrained. 

Bertha thought, “He is longing for a holiday; he wants 


'to be free among his bachelor friends again;” and yet a 


week’s separation would be terrible. 
~“* Must you go?” 

The, words came against her will. He looked at her so 
earnestly that her eyes drooped; a dread rose that he might 
give up his. journey only to please her, whilst he really 
wished to go. ; 

‘I will not go if you wish me to stay,” he said, gently. 

She felt sure he would sacrifice himself to please her, and 


should like you to go, and then I shall hear all your ad- 

ventures when you come home.” . 

She was able to laugh and say this as if she meant it—she 
thought she was speaking truth. ' 

Michael Helder sighed. Again he looked wistfully at his 
wife, and if Bertha had given a symptom of real feeling ke 
would have asked her what had come between them, and 
why she had so changed from her simple, loving ways. 

Bertha was truthful, and yet.all through her life she had 
been striving to keep her real self out of sight. It did not 
once occur to her that Michael could not know by instinct. 
that’ which went on within her troubled mind. ‘If 
| he loved me as I want to be loved he would know”—and she 


| kept her sorrow down, and went on smiling. ‘‘ When must. 


you start?” 

‘He says it will be useless for me to go at all unless I can 
reach them by Thursday evening. To-day is Tuesday; so I 
must start at six o’clock on Thursday, darling.” 


Rertaa was extra late in making her i Seg rt but he was 
‘yy much absorbed to think of time. is puzzle grew into 
. cep thought. 


walked from one end of the 
-.ag dining-room to the other. Then he went back to his | 
“oat, and read the letter through again. 

It is painful; but perhaps the break may be good for both 
cf us. It will give me the opportunity of Witt and I al- 
seays ean write so much easier than I can speak. In some 
ways a longer, engagement ~-ould have been better for 
Bertha; people learn so much of one another in writing, and 
she would write so freshly and SP 

And then he felt that even for Bertha’s sake it would have 
been very hard to defer the happiness of these last weeks. 


She came in, looking very bright and smiling, her dark 


1g He sat at last not reading but thinking earn- | 
~tly, asif he were seeking for an answer to some difficulty. | 
_ tub finding it, he got up and 


Bertha’s eyes brightened. ‘‘I shall go and see you off,” - 
she said, eagerly. 

Her husband pinched her cheek. 

“You darling! and what would become of you after I had. 
started? Fancy you going to see me. off. Xo, I shall not. 
have you even wakened. I shall take my last leave of you 
on Wednesday night, and sleep at the railway hotel.” 

‘‘Very well,” she said, quietly; and Michael Helder went. 
off to the Muséum, congratulating himself that he had not. 
\ come to an_ explanation with his wife, and: inwardly pai.ed 
| at the indifference she had shown about his absence. 
| When he reached the gates-he stopped. — 

“T will see Rachel at once; of course, if she refuses to t: ke: 
charge of Bertha, I must 5 up the plan.” He stood stiila 
minute—a minute which had nearly changed some of ‘nis. 
future life. Why should he not ‘give it up, and trust that: 
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_ sympathy with you than either conceit or affectation phoma 
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ee and his constant affection might win his wife’s confi- 
ence? . 

“No,” he said, ‘‘she has decided it. If she had given me 
one kiss and asked me to stay with her, I could have believed 
she cared; it may be that in this separation she will learn to 
understand her own feelings. I shall learn something from 
her letters, and we shall both be happier when we meet 


A pang came with the words. A month ago it would have 
seemed to him impossible that he could part from his wife. 
He hurried on till he reached his cousin’s house. ©  ~ 

He found her oring over account-books. | 

“This is very kind,” she said, “like old times, Michael.” | 
She pressed his hand warmly, and tears glistened in her eyes. 

Mr. Helder’s conscience pricked; he certainly had not come 
to see his cousin for her own sake. 

‘Happiness makes one selfish,” he thought. 

‘““T came partly on business this morning,” he said; and 
Rachel saw and understood his conscious look, and forgave 
him, asshe had always forgiven him since he was ten years old. 

“You know how glad Iam to be of use,” she said. Bertha 
would not have believed that Miss Fraser could smile so 
pleasantly. . 

““Tam obliged to go to Scotland for a week.” He pauses 
here; he feels some difficulty in speaking his proposal out. 

ie Without your wife?” her deep-set eyes grow round with 
surprise. ; , 

“Well, yes; it is entirely a business matter. Farquharson 
wants me to go down and explore some ruins which have just 
been excavated close to him. You know Farquharson and 
his peculiar hermit-like ways. I don’t see how I could take 
Bertha, even if she were asked.” 

*“‘T suppose not.” Miss Fraser waits in some curiosity for 


her cousin’s next sentence. 

**T-don’t like leaving her.” He looks at his cousin, but her 
face has become expressionless. He must make his proposal 
without any help. 


““T was going to ask you if you would have the great kind- 
ness to go and see Bertha every day, and then, she is so shy 
that it is not easy to understand her; even if she were ill she 
would never let you guess at it just in seeing her.” Then his 
solicitude overcame all restraint. ‘Rachel, you have al- 
ways been so good to me; more a sister than a cousin; will 
you be the same to Bertha? She isso shy that you have not 
seen her naturally yet, and she has a foolish way of making 
the worst of herself; still this very honesty will find more 


and she is so free from either. Suppose you come and spen 
this week with her; come early on Thursday; by the time I 
come back you will be good friends.” 

Rachel smiled, but she shook her head. Michael did not 
know the ean that had mingled with his words. "With all 
her unselfishness, it was hard to feel that what she could 
now do for this beloved cousin must be offered at second 
hand—that forever and forever Bertha must stand between 
them, and close the door on that full, outspoken communio 
which had been the only joy of her life; for Miss Fraser ha 
centered her friendship on Michael, and had resolutely lopped 
off all the little tender side-shoots which might, if she had 
fostered them, have developed into a loving circle 
around her. And now she could never tell Michael even 
what she thought of his wife. She loved him too much to 
give him pain, and also she knew that advice or hints. be- 
tween husband and wife hinder more than help. | There was 
some balm in what he had said, but she knew Michael too 
well to think that he would ever again blame his wife. She 
accepted his words as Ape were meant, as an excuse for 
Bertha’s rudeness towards herself. She had almost resolved | 
to have nothing more to do with the silly, flippant child, but 
she could not refuse this appeal. 

‘““Why not send your wife 
amuse her.” 

“Thamk you very much”—Michael could hardly help 
smiling at the idea of such a praposal—‘‘ but you see Bertha 

, was hardly settled down, and she is so timid, I think it 
\ would be so’very kind if you would go to her.” 

“But are you sure she will like it?” Michael winced under 
his cousin’s steady look of question; it would not do to 
let Rachel know that he had not even mentioned the plan to 
Bertha; ‘‘ because,” Miss Fraser went on—she looked away 
from her cousin, for the words were not easy to bring out— 
“‘young married women, as a rule, shrink from their hus- 
band’s relations—and-—and"—she smiled so as to take the 
sting out of her words—‘‘ I should not like to go where I am 
not wanted,” 


heré? I will do my best to 


‘* Bertha will think it most kind of you, indeed.she will. I 
cant tell you, Rachel, how you will disappoint me by re 
TST as ‘ ‘ 

Miss Fraser was not convinced; she thought a week’s 
solitude mightdo Bertha good, and give her time for reflec- 
ep on her husband’s merits, but she could not tell Michael 
this. 

** Very well,” she said, simply, ‘‘ I will go to your house 
on. Thursday morning, and stay till you come back.” 

She went with him to the street-door. 

“Poor fellow,” she sighed, as she closed it after him; “I 
fancy itis a great mistake to force me on this silly little 
wife. Clever men do make these mistakes.” 

She looked tenderly thoughtful, utterly unlike the erect, 
dignified woman Bertha shrank from with such dislike. 

And probably, because he had shifted his perplexity on his 
cousin’s shoulders, Michael walked back to the Araaétim, 
briskly and cheerfully. It was’ delightful to think that his 
darling would be well cared for. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A PARTING. 


WEDNESDAY was a weary day to Bertha. On the previous 
evening an old friend of her husband's called unexpectedly, 
and on this Wednesday morning Michael had been too much 
engaged in giving her various directions to leave time, for 
any talk. But now he had come home again, and she began 
to realize that when next he left her there would be a longer, 
wearier time to get through than even this day had been. 

‘** Alone, too,” she said, ‘‘and yet I like best to be alone 
when I am away from Michael. £f only care to talk of him, 
andI could not speak of him to anyone, unless, perhaps, 
Aunt Sophy. Poor dear aunt, how much fonder I seem to 
have got of her since she went away. I wish she had left 
me Jumbo; I could have talked as much nonsense as I 
liked to dear old Jum, and he would have wagged his tail 
and enjoyed it, pretty old thing.” 

And yet, though her heart grew heavier and heavier, she 
fake not let Michael guess at what it cost her to part with 

im. 

‘He will never go if I do tell him, he is so kind; he will 

ey at home and make a victim of himself.” 
ichael sat thinking: ‘‘ How little she cares about this. 
I could not have believed it.” 

So dinner-time passed away, Bertha forcing herself to be 
gayer than usual. It seemed to her that if she expressed any 
Be she should cry and make herself silly. 

nthe eyening Michael had still a few arrangements to 
make. Bertha helped him to look out some books, and to 
oat his writing-case and then he told her she looked 
tired. 

“T will say goodnight, and ‘see you off to bed, darling, 
before I start,” he said; ‘‘I don’t at all fancy leaving you 
alone in this great dark house.” : ; 

Bertha felt that she could not let him go in this fashion. 


| She must put her arms round him, and ask him to forgive 


her coldness; but while she stood silent, trying to get courage, 
he spoke again. ; ; 

“Bertha, my dear child”—he took her hands, and Bertha 
trembled like aleaf. What was he going to say?—‘'I want 
to tell you something I have arranged for you. I would not 
speak of 1t before, because I thought something might occur 
to prevent it.” His dread had been that Rac hel would 
change her mind. ‘‘I can’t leave you alone with servants. 
Suppose you were to be ill, or anything were to happen; I 
ae settled that Rachel shall stay with you till I come 

ack.” 

He could not see the repugnance in her face, but he felt 
her struggle. 

“Oh, no! Please not that. I would so much rather be 
alone, I would.” 2 

Michael bent down and-kissed the rosy, pleading lips. He 
folded his arm closely around her. 

“Do not let us dispute about it now, dearest child. You 
would not willingly make me unhappy, I am sure you would 
not, and I could not be happy to go away and leave you 
without anyone to care for your comforts. No, my darling, 
you cannot refuse me this just asI am leaving you. I know 
you will be kind to Rachel for my sake.” wo 

He waited, but she did not at all her penitence had 
fled, it was as much as she could do'to keep silence. 

“One thing I want to say "—he kept her so closely clasped 
to him that she could not see his face—‘‘ from what cause I 


do not know; it may be from some fault of mine; a some- 
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thing—I hardly know by what name to call it—has come 
tween us. We must try and begin again, darling, when 
come back; and if the fault has been mine you must teach 
Ho to correct it. Now, good night, my own precious dar- 
niger eS 
e hurried away; he felt if he lingered that he should not 
have courage to go, and yet after he had driven off he longed 
to go back. 

Bertha sobbed herself to sleep. She scarcely knew which 
was the greatest misery, her husband’s departure or the 
prospect of Miss Fraser's visit; yet formerly, spite of her dis- 
satisfied temperament, the craving of a nature which as yet 
was ignorant of full sympathy, she had soon reconciled her- 
self to annoyances. Hee husband’s absence was different; 
it could not be expected, she thought, that she could be 
happy about that, or quite forgive Michael for being able to 
leave her. As to Miss Fraser, at first Bertha had rebelled 
with all the strength of her pride and _ her self-will; then, 
when she felt that her husband was determined, she had 
submitted, partly from the reverence she still felt for him, 
and partly from a superstitious dread of any dispute at leave- 
taking. This morning she fully realized his departure, and in 
the passionate longing that filled her heart she could hardly 
believe in her own coldness; she felt as if she could kneel down 
and kiss the place where he had stood bidding her good-bye, 
and with the swift energy of her nature fairly roused, she 
resolved to show her devotion to Michael by good behavior 
towards his cousin. 

She had begun the morning by leaning back listlessly 
in an easy chair, counting the hours that she must pass 
without her husband. ut now she started up, and 
surprised her maids by personally inspecting the room which 
she chose for Miss Fraser. Then she went out and bought 
some flowers, and by the time her visitor arrived she had 
tired herself in hospitable preparations, and felt deserving 
and virtuous. 

Miss Fraser came in, shy and stiff, though she tried to 
smile cheerfully. ; 

‘“You are very kind to come to see only me.” 

Bertha held up her face to be kissed. Miss Fraser was 
touched, but she had nothing of Bertha’s elastic tempera- 
ment; the joints of her nature were too stiff for swift transi- 
tions. Her hard expression relaxed, and she gave Bertha a 
kiss—at least the sort of caress which goes by the name with 
some people, no true return to the warm, up-springing lips 
which pressed her cheek so eer a 

‘Cold old creature!” The cloud was back for an instant 
on Bertha’s face, but she struggled to send it away. ‘‘ Per- 
haps she does not like kissing; I don’t. Why should I ex- 
pect her to like it?” 


She took Miss Fraser up to her room, but she felt too timid | 


to stay there with her. 

“Oh, dear!” she said to herself, as she closed the door of 
her visitor’s bedroom, ‘it seemed easy enough before she 
came, but it is not easy in her atmosphere; she is made up 


of whalebone and ice, and I feel stiffened all over, and there | 


will be no one to help us over uncomfortable hitches if we 

et into them. I suppose if I could make her like me as she 
Bikes Michael, then she would seem pleasanter. But she 
can’t like me much—who could? no one ever really loved me 
except Michael, and perhaps he is leaving off.” 

Her face quivered at this; it was as much as she could do 
to keep back tears, the anguish at her heart was so intense, 

But, after all, she thought Miss Fraser’s visit was a bless- 
ing; she should not have time to think of her misery in the 
daytime. And in half an hour’s time, when Miss Fraser 
came down stairs with a small work-basket and a large roll 
of worsted work, Bertha was so bright and full of spirits 
that Rachel sighed. } 

“There is no doubt about Michael’s love,” she thought, 
“its very blindness shows its strength, but it is not ap- 
preciated. Poor fellow! how little she cares for him in com- 
parison.” 

Womenareso much more presumptuous than menare.. You 
will rarely hear an unmarried man judging of the amount of 


affection shown or felt by another man for his wife; but a) 


single woman has often no diffidence or hesitancy. The love 
that she feels she could give a man is just the love his wife 
ought to show towards him. Now, as a rule, the feminine 
mind is so contradictory, that it is very doubtful, except 
where she is sure of sympathy, whether a woman betrays 
her love for her husband to others; she is far more likely to 


fiant of outward opinion, especially of that of his female 
relatives, until she grows to a reasoning age—an age much 
later of attainment than might be supposed, where the 
imagination and temperament are ardent and impulsive, and 
cloud thought and hinder reflective power from growth. 
Itis very easy even fora calm, matter-of-fact woman, to 
theorize and live in imaginary life. Rachel Fraser had never 
seriously thought of marrying her cousin, or of allowing her 
affection for him to grow into love, and yet she was perpetu- 
ally measuring Bertha by her standard of how she would 
have acted if Michael had been her husband. Just as if, 
when husbands and wives love each other, they do not know 
what each requires better than any outsider can know for 
them. There are cases where even that which is silliness or 


| flightiness in a woman to all others is a special merit to the 


husband. In love thereis one thing certain, be it truth or 
glamor, the person who loves, never sees the beloved ob- 
ject with the calm eyes of mere friendship; and who is to 
judge? Itmay be that the very power of love transforms, 
and that the man or woman we think we know so well, and 
value so little, is some one else when transfigured in the 
warm light of a husband's or a wife’s love. 

But Miss Fraser is partly right; as yet Bertha does not 
love her husband truly and really—spite of the passionate 
longing at her heart to see him at home again, a longing 
which Miss Fraser, if she could be brought to believe in it, 
would probably call mere selfishness. 

‘“‘Tf Michael were quite happy with her, he would not 
have left her,” she argues, as she unrolls her long border of 
worsted-work. ‘‘It seems strange for newly-married people 
to part so soon, and still more strange for the wife to be 
laughing, as Bertha laughs.” 

Bertha got up from her chair and came to look at the work, 
but she could not admire it—heavy roses and buds, relieved 
by a hard, black ‘‘ grounding;” the girl’s keen sense of beauty 
pervaded all she looked at, and it was jarred now. 

“What sympathy can I ever find with her? She amuses 
herself in creating ugliness, and ugliness is loathsome; it is 
like disease; I abhor it.” 

Miss Fraser noticed her silence, and she smiled. 

“You don’t like my work; but it is for use, and it is very 
durable, I think. I mean it to border a green table-cover.” 

“You are going to border a green table-cover with black 
and pink!” said Bertha her voice rising in a little shriek of 
wonder; and then she held her peace, fearful of giving offense. 

The day passed over, not gayly, but still without any 
strongly manifested difference of opinion. Bertha longed 
for it to be over. She should not hear from Michael till Fri- 
day evening, and it seemed so far off to her impatience. She 


| had never had a letter from him, and it would be such a new 


pleasure. This was alloyed by the prospect of writing an 
answer. She had had little opportunity of writing letters, 
and her efforts had been stiff and formal. She felt that she 
could write if she let herself go, but false shame made her 
shy. She might write something ridiculous, and then 
Michael would think her silly. At last she resolved not to 
think about it, and she fell asleep, telling herself that his let- 
ter would serve her for an inspiration, and that her answer 
would flow from it. She made an effort at early rising, and 
was EEAdy at the breakfast table before Miss Fraser ap- 
peared. 

It is much easier to kiss a person for whom we have little 
affection over night than next morning. In the cool, calm 
daylight, with our senses still lulled by their period of rest, 
there is no Boy, or impulse to help, not even the cheering 
prospect of separation, which is apt to make us tolerant of 
many shortcomings. Bertha felt that Miss Fraser’s coldness 
was oppressive. 

‘You slept well, I hope,” the girl said, trying to remem- 
ber Aunt Sophy’s ways with a visitor. 

‘‘As well as I ever do in a strange bed,” Rachel said, 
coldly, and then she went to breakfast in a business-like 
way. 

The postman’s ring, and in came the letters. A packet 
for me ael, and one for Mrs. Helder, with a foreign post- 
mark, 

Bertha tore open the envelope; she looked so gay and ea 
that Rachel’s disapprobation increased. It seemed to Miss 
Fraser that former family ties should sink into insignificance 
with a/married woman. She went on eating her breakfast; 
she guessed that the letter was from Bertha’s father or aunt, 
but she did not inquire for them. Miss Fraser was a sen 


affect. indifference when she thinks she is not fully ap-| sible woman; shehad no sensitive follies about her, and there- 
preciated; if her husband is satisfied, she is apt to-be de-| fore she could not stoop to the small considerations and 
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courtesies necessary to more feminine natures. Ifthe strong- | 


minded would sometimes remember that bricks cannot hold 
together without mortar, it might be happier for those 
among whom they live and more blessed to themselves. 

An exclamation from Bertha made her look up. There 
was no joy orgladness in the bright face. Bertha looked 
white and frightened, but she did not speak after that brief 
cry. 

“What is it, my dear?” Rachel thought the girl felt sud- 
denly ill; the kindness in her voice set Bertha’s tears flow- 
ing; they had almost choked her. Still she did not cry 
violently, and Rachel felt compassionate. 

rb x dear aunt is ill, struck down with paralysis; 
listen.” She began to read the letter aloud. 

““My Drar Cuitp—Come to me at once. Sophy was seized 
yesterday with what I fear is either apoplexy or paralysis, 
she lies hopelessly ill. She revived once and asked for you, but 
she has not spoken since, and the doctor gives me little hope. 
Tam sure Michael will spare you. Do not lose an instant if 
you wish to see her again.” 

Bertha kissed the letter passionately as she ended; she was 
full of bitter remorse., She had written so seldom to the two 
who i for her presence. 

Miss Fraser raised her well-shaped head. 

“Your father is unnerved by your aunt's illness, and he 
does not know that Michael is away.” 

‘Yes, I think so; Michael did some business for him quite 
lately, and I know he wrote to bap . about it the day before 
he went away. He would certainly speak of his journey.” 

“T think itis very uncertain; bat my dear, if Michael 
were here, I am sure he would not let you go alone. 
I could offer to go with you, but I cannot.” 

‘Thank you; I prefer to go alone.” Bertha spoke proudly ; 
the want of sympathy in Miss Fraser’s manner chilled her. 

‘*T dare say I can start this afternoon.” She clasped her 
fingers nervously, trying to collect her scattered wits. 

‘This afternoon! You cannot possibly think, Bertha, of 
leayahe, your husband’s house without his consent. What 
would he say to me if I were to suffer you to commit such 
an imprudence?” 

Miss Fraser spoke sharply and sternly, as if she were talk- 
ing to a self-willed child. It seemed to her that Bertha must 
be crazy. She did not look at the girl; but her first words 
were startling, and the erect figure dilating with passion, 
the dark eyes flashing out in contrast with the pale delicate 


face, startled Miss Fraser still more. 


“Leave me to understand my husband; he is not a tyrant, 
and he did not place you here as my jailer. And if he had, 
do you think such unjust restraint, would hold me here an 
instant when my father bids me go to him? My duty is as 
plain as possible, and Michael would see it as I do; but there 
is no question about Michael. Icould not get ananswer from 
him under three days, and my father says, ‘Come at once.’ 
I shall go to-day.” 

Miss Frazer is armed with the full panoply of her dignity ; 
she has never been so spoken to, and she feels her pulses 
quicken, and a flush rising on her hard, handsome face. 

“You seem to forget,” she says very stiffly—so stiffly that 
each word hardens the girl’s heart against her—‘‘ that when 
a woman marries, the obedience due to parents is transferred 


‘to a husband, at any rate it must always have his sanction.” 


“‘T cannot listen to you,” says Bertha. ‘‘ No one with any 
feeling could talk as you are talking. You cannot under- 
stand. Don’t say any more. I will tell Michael it was my 
doing; but now I must go.” 

She gathered up her letter and darted off to her bedroom. 
She did not even ring for her maid. She went into her hus- 
band’s study, took the foreign ‘ Bradshaw’ out of which she 
had helped wea plan her father’s journey, and as calmly as 
she was able settled her own. She had plenty of money. 
Michael had signed several cheques for her, and had left 
money besides, to save her all inconvenience during his 
absence. 

By the time she joined Miss Fraser at luncheon, her prep- 
arations were made. She was in a glow of excitement at 
the ee of her journey, and her anger had evaporated. 

“T am sorry you disapprove of my journey she says 
uietly, ‘‘ but it cannot be helped. Ishall write to Michael 
np yl reach Roms. It would only give him unneces- 
sary anxiety to know that I had started.” 

‘“T have written to your husband,” Miss Fraser says; “‘ at 
least if you persist in doing that which I know he will disap- 
prove, you must take your maid. It is not even proper, 
much Jess right, fora young woman of your age to travel 
alone. 


I wish] 


Bertha laughs. The word ‘“‘ proper” is a trumpet-call to 
her contradictoriness. 

‘““T have always heard that.a married woman may do what 
she likes abroad,” she says contemptuously, ‘‘and I do not 
care about being proper. I shall certainly travel alone.” 

“Tf it were not for the thought of dear darling Aunt 
Sophy lying here so helplessly,” she says, as she goes up 
stairs to put on her traveling gear, ‘‘I would tell that woman 
plainly of her rudeness. She quite forgets who she is when 
she talks to me in my own house in that way. Obedience, 
indeed! Wives are not slaves, and no one shall ever hinder 
me from obeying my father.” 


CHAPTER XXV._ 
BERTHA’S JOURNEY. 


BeErRTHA slept at Dover, and, with all her determination, 
she shrank from traveling through the night, and when she 
arrived at the hotel, her courage flagged; and she wished she 
had brought a maid on with her. 

‘How everyone stares,” she said when she reached her 
bedroom; ‘‘they did not stare like that in Scotland.” 

Miss Fraser had insisted that Bertha’s maid should go 
with her, and Bertha had apparently yielded, but when they 
reached the’station she told her maid that she had paid the 
cab to take her back. She spoke so firmly that the girl, 
anxious not to displease her mistress, submitted, and Bertha 
went on her way cheered for the time by this fresh triumph 
over Rachel Fraser. 

Next morning her courage came back. The bustle about 
the harbor, just beneath her windows, the fresh creamin 
waves glittering in the broad sunlight, cheered her and fed 
the excitement that had urged her so far on her way, for 
Bertha’s timidity was real, and even her anxiety for her 
aunt, and her longing to comfort her father, would have 
been insufficient to support her without the strong impulse 
under which she acted. 

She shuddered as she passed’ across a plank and saw the 
green water glistening beneath her feet ;.she longed intensely 
for Michael’s strong arm. Two black-bearded Frenchmen 
met her as'she stepped on board the steamer, and gazed, at 
her from head to foot, as only Frenchmen can gaze at an, 
Englishwoman. Bertha had never been so stared at in her 
life. She pushed by them haughtily, and made her way to 
the fore part of the steamer. 

“Voila une veritable anglaise,” said the eldest, twisting 
his gummed mustache. 

“Pas si mal,” and then the younger one followed Bertha 
at a safe distance, ; 

But by the time she reached the farther end of the boat 
she had forgotten her indignation. She had waited to the 
last to go on board, and in afew minutes the boat had 
cleared the harbor and was fairly on its way—nothing in 
sight but the boundless glittering sea. 

Bertha had seen the sea before, but she had never been on 
it, and the sensation is as different as that of looking ata 
horse and galloping him across the country. All the wild 
longing of her free nature found sudden .sympathy—that 
exquisite sensation when each nerve thrills with pleasurable 
excitement, and yetis soothed because the heart has found: 
what it wants—an answer in outward nature. The sea was 
not smooth; the steamer.seemed to bound forward on the 
green waves, but to Bertha all was new and delightful. 

She turned after awhile to look at Dover, lying beneath 
the shelter of a huge cliff, and fading out of sight in a series of 
white reaches, grass-topped above, 

She wondered why ole was alone at this end of the boat, 
and thought the other passengers tasteless to prefer a land 
to a sea view, but still she rejoiced. She was left free to 
enjoy her own thoughts alone with sea and sky. , : 

¥ Mademoiselle likes the sea?” in a pleasant voice at her 
elbow. 

Bertha stared and blushed. She had not thought anyone 
would venture to speak to her. The glance she bestowed on 
the Frenchman was not encouraging. 

‘How very impertinent! but he shall not think I am 
frightened.” : ; 

She turned. her back on him and looked at the sea. 

The Frenchman smiled and stroked his beard; he'con- 
sidered his knowledge of women thorough. 

‘‘She is more adroit than I thought.” 

He took out a cigar, and then, before he lit it— 

“Does mademoiselle object?” he said. 

Bertha turned round and looked at him with a flash of her 
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dark eyes; she was half disposed to move away, she so 
shrank from this sling paper nen “But, 1f I turn 
comerd at the beginning, I shall never get to Rome. I shall 
show him I can take care of myself.” __ 

‘“‘Tt makes no difference,” she said, stiffly. 

The Frenchman was delighted. a 

‘“What eyes! She is superb; and what. spirit she has. 
She shall smile at thee all in good time, Felix Dupont; do 
not hurry thyself.” 

He began to smoke. ; 

Bertha stood still; she seemed utterly regardless of him, 
though she could cheerfully have pushed him overboard, and 
he So PS himself by getting as much sight of her as was 
possible. This was not much; she kept her head turned 
away, and her bonnet completely screened her face. _ 

The wind was rising fast, and the waves along with it; the 
fresh breeze and the motion of the steamer delighted Bertha, 
and gave her fresh animation; but to the renchman. it 
seemed like a swing. All at once he dropped his cigar, and 
his face turned ghastly yellow. : 

“« Ah, ciel!” he exclaimed, and rushed off out of sight. 

Bertha gave a great sigh of relief; she had not known how 
frightened she was while she was striving to assert her 
power of taking care of herself. She sat down on a bench 
and trembled so violently that a sailor who was passing gave 
her a compassionate glance. ; 

“Thank you,” she said, ‘‘ I’m not ill; ” and then a sense of 
her loneliness came strongly upon her, and she would have 
been glad to indulge in a hearty fit of crying. 

The Frenchman did not appear again, and when Bertha 
went to the other end of the boat, she found she was the only 
passenger well enough to walk about, and she even had to 
cling to support as she went along to keep her feet. 

hen she got on shore she felt giddy. There was such a 
deafening noise all round, such a confused throng of men in 
blue shirts hauling boxes and luggage, gesticulating and vocif- 
erating about the merest trifle or nothing at all, such a mob 
of dirty men with cards shouting out the names of hotels, 
such a striving crowd of fly-drivers, idle boys, and fruit- 
sellers. Among all these came the pale, lifeless-looking 
group of passengers, who seemed more fit to go to bed than 
to struggle through the parti-colored throng in search of a 
dinner. 

Bertha felt herself put somehow into a cab, and her bag, 
which she had kept on deck beside her; and then she felt her 
hand shaken warmly. It was the hearty-looking mate, who, 
though he had not spoken to her, had watched her with the 
kindly interest Englishmen generally seem to feel in un- 
protected women. _ a anes 

“Good-bye,” he said; you must take care of one another.” 

He was gone before Bertha could thank him, but his words 


made her look at the two companions he had handed into the | 
cab after her—a square-looking clergyman with gray hair 


and a ha wooden sort of face; and a young woman 
who ay him as “papa.” She’ was older than Bertha, 


and had evidently, suffered in the passage, but she had the | 


affable smile and condescending manner which some cler- 
gymen’s daughters seem to consider their natural birth- 
right. 

cs am sure”—she smiled sweetly with her blue eyes on 
Bertha—‘‘ we shall be very glad if we can help you, very; 
shall we not, papa?” - 

““Bxtremely, my dear.” The cler; : ut h 
had the abstracted look of an Englishman in want of his 
dinner. 

The cab stopped before a large hotel, and then Bertha 
observed that one of her companions could not speak French, 
and that the young lady’s attempts at foreign talk were 
quite unintelligible. : " 

Bertha spoke shyly to the driver, and told him what was 
wanted; her accent was so pure that the man understood 
her at once. . . 

“Tt seems to me,” the clergyman said to his daughter 
when they were shown into a small bare room with a long 
deal table in it, ‘‘that our fellow-traveler can help herself.” 


‘ His daughter gave a condescending smile, and looked seru- 


. tinizingly at a chair before she sat down on it. She had ev- 
idently prepared herself to suspect everything French, and 
Bertha decided that both her companions were as new to 
traveling as she was herself. 


A waiter darted in with a serviette over his arm. 

‘There is no. place at the table; will monsier et ces dames 
dine a la carte? 

The three looked vaguely at one another, then Bertha asks 
bravely : 


y 


n smiled, but he} 


‘* What is a la carte?” 

The clergyman’s en ane is equal to the occasion. 
| ‘Ves, yes”—she nods emphatically at the waiter. ‘‘Itis 
all right, ‘a l’ecart’ means out of the way, on one side, and 
you see this is, I suppose, a kind of supplementary table 
when the other is full.’ 

She smiled with touching benignity at Bertha. She evi- 
dently considered her a school-girl out for a holiday. 

The next question is more puzzling. 

‘“What would monsieur et ces dames wish for dinner?” 
and then comes a string of words in which Bertha can only 
distinguish ‘‘ soup and ducks.” : : 

The clergynian has kept on smiling, but he looks anxiously 
at his daughter's pale face. , 

‘*You had better have a cup of tea, my dear, and. a mut- 
ie wnt he says, ‘‘and I'll have one too, and a bottle of 
ale ale.” ; 
, Then he holds up his hand to the waiter, and separates 

two of his fingers from the rest. 

‘“Two shops,” he shouts, at the top of his voice, in that 
peculiar broken English which the -untraveled Briton, seems 
to consider a near approach to good French, ‘‘ comprennez- 
vous, some tea, and some pell-ell.” 

‘* Ah!”—the waiter shrugs his shoulders and looks regret- 
ful—‘‘ mille pardons, but thereis none. There are man - 
lish messieurs at the table @hote,. and it is all drank iy this 
time; and to eat there is what I have just now announced 
to monsieur. And for mademoiselle?”—he wheels round 
suddenly, with a flourish of his white cloth, to Bertha—he 
Bee eon at once that she does not belong to the others. 

‘‘] will have soup and ducks,” Bertha says gravely; and 
the man vanishes almost before her words were out. She 
has not traveled, but she has heard Michael laugh about the 
| mistakes of English people. 

She glances shyly at her companions. 
looking at her in a less patronizing manner. 3 

‘‘T heard him say soup and ducks,” says Bertha, blushing, 
and looking comically ashamed of herself; ‘‘so I thought we 
should be safe to get them. ‘I don’t think they know much 
about mutton chops, and I believe their tea is like boiled 
hay.” 

The young lady gathers courage again; it is plain that 
| Bertha’s is merely hearsay experience. 

‘‘T-never listen to travelers’ tales,” she says. ‘‘I feel that 
I should like a cup of tea;” but she smiles so charmingly and. 
patronizingly that Bertha feels about ten years old, and longs 
for her fellow-traveler’s calm sweetness. 

They wait a quarter of an hour. The clergyman gapes 
first, and then each of the others follow, till the gapi ro- 
cess goes on like a round game, each taking a turn. ere 
|is nothing in the room to distract attention: the walls are 
whitewashed, the floor is bare, there is a white-tiled stove, 
and there are some sticky papers lying about here and there 
to kill flies with. Bertha glances out at the two long win- 
dows, but they only look on other windows. ‘‘The blue fly 
pinging in the pane” puts her in mind of her favorite poem, 
and a keen pang quivers through her. She has felt so young 
and girlish since she left home, and now the remembrance of 
her marriage and Michael’s absence steals over her like a 
cloud, and the a fades from her eyes. How differ- 
ent it would be if he were here. : 

The clergyman is a kindly man; he is struck by the sud- 
den sadness in her face, but his sensibilities just now are 
blunted by hunger and impatience—feeling is concentrated 
on appetite. 

Here comes the waiter at last, a different one with far 
more flourish; he spreads a cloth on part of the table, sets a 
bottle of water and a plate of rolls thereon, and whisks away 
again. 

‘‘ Stop!” the clergyman shouts, ‘‘ when are we to have our 
dinner? I.could have killed the mutton and cooked it too 
by now.” ; 

The waiter shakes his head. J 

‘*T do not understand,” he says in very good English, and 
| he is gone. 

There is no bell to be seen. : 

The clergyman gets red in the face, but he restrains his 
indignation; his daughter gapes and grows paler. Bertha 
looks at her watch, and mentally fears she shajl lose the 
train which is to take her on her way. She has resolved not 
to sleep on her journey, and she is anxious not to lose an un-— 
necessary hour. , 

‘‘T shall go and find the prepa: says the clergyman; 
‘*T call this neglect unpardonable.” FEE 

He departs through the swing door by which the waiters 


The daughter is 


LE 


| garlic—a passage which looks as if it had no personal ac- 
! quaintance with soap 
! court, and across this through two open windows he, comes 


fledged.” 
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entered, and finds himself in'a passage redolent of soup and 


and water: At the end of this is,a 
in full view of. a long table edged on each side by people— 
chiefly English—eating and ‘drinking as fast as they can. 

The sight is too much for his patience; he advances boldly 
to the open window, and immediately the waiter he saw first 
confronts him, | - 

““N’y a pas de place, monsieur; monsieur will have. the 
goodness to return to his room, where already his dinner is 
served. The dinner of monsieur gets cold.” 

And though the waiter bows and smirks as no Englishman 
could do, there is reproof in the smirk itself, and the clergy- 
mans mauvaise honte, or whatever the distressing disorder 
may be which appears to afflict’ respectable Britons on their 
travels, sends him back to the:dismal room like a dog with 
its tail between its oie 

His daughter and Bertha are sitting at the table, but there 
is no dinner; the two ‘starving girls have broken a roll in 
two and are eating it between them. 

“T said grace, papa, without waiting for you,” says the 
young lady, with her usual smiling propriety. 

Bertha looks up, the suppressed wrath on the clergyman’s | 
face upsets her decorum; she bursts out laughing so merrily, 
that they both look at her, and draw slightly away as from 


one p e-stricken. She sees themovement, and reads their 
shocked faces like a book, but she-has no power to stop 
laughing. 


“I beg your pardon,” she says very humbly, when she 
he power to speak, ‘‘but it seems so comic to come to 

rance to eat dry bread.” 

They try to smile.a little; they are too well bred to be 
unkind, but Bertha feels that henceforth she is to them a 
pariah, not ‘‘de notre classe.” 

Here is the soup at last, a very little at the bottom of a 
small tureen, three pieces of bread float at the top of a 
straw-colored liquid in which there is a soupcon of cabbage- 


leaf. 

Bertha thinks it very nice, but the clergyman’s face 
lengthens. 

“Water bewitched,” he says. ‘‘I fancy French soup is 
only whatin England we call pot-liquor, and throw to the 


igs.” 
_ ‘The waiter again, with a small dish held aloft from which | 
comes a savory steam; even Bertha feels her mouth water, 
and the cler an’s eyes are carnivorous in expression. 

He sets it down; on it is a duck rather larger than a pig- 
eon, and in another small dish, which he places in front of 
the young lady, there is a handful of French beans. 

The oon pushed back his chair, which grates on the 
bare boards. ‘ 

‘This is not enough, garsong, we want shops; comprennez, 
two shops of mutton and some tea.” 

The waiter nods violently, then he rubs his hands and 
bows, setting his feet carefully in the first position. 

“For the tea, monsieur shall have it toute de suite; but 
the cotelettes de mouton, ah no,” he waves his hand, ‘‘ they 
are all eaten by the countrymen of monsieur. It is disolat- 
ing but it is true.” 

he clergyman eyes him sternly; but this does not check 
his pantomime of gesture and grimace: 

(Bring another duck and some potatoes then,” he growls. 

The waiter nods, says vehemently, ‘‘ Yes, yes, monsieur,” 
and disappears. 

“Oh, do please carve, papa”—the young lady's propriety 
yields to hunger. Shehas eaten a roll, but the savory fumes 
are trying. 

‘Dear me! you might carve it with a spoon; the bones 
are actually gristle,” he says nervously, as he helps the two 
ladies; ‘‘dear me! I scarcely fancy they could have been 


“T suppose they eat bones and all in France,” says Bertha, 
and then she tries not to laugh at the carver’s long face. 

The tea arrives, and is pronounced undrinkable; it is what 
Bertha predicted, an infusion of chopped hay; but there are 
no more ducks, There is very strong-smelling cheese, and a 
few red‘plums appear in an_ elaborate dish, and then the 
waiter brings the bill, which the clergyman looks at, frowns 


| to be seen. 
it is better to be her single act than to reflect any discredit 


at, and then hands gaspingly to his daughter. 


She takes it up, smiling, but then she also trowns, and 
passes it on to Bertha. j 

“What is it?” says that young women, innocently ; ‘‘for 
dinner fifteen francs, and two francs for tea; that is right, I 


think, If you will tell me how much I am to pay, pleasé?’” 
She gives an imploring look at the clergyman. 
‘‘ But do you mean to say you think it right to pay such a 


rice for such a dinner?” says the young lady, coming to. ° 


er father’s rescue. 

‘don’t know anything about money,” says Bertha. She 
has changed some sovereigns on board the steamer, and she 
now puts some franes on the table. ‘I fancy they must 
know the proper price; to ask. Perhaps French ducks ‘are 
very dear. Jam sorry I chose them,” : 

Bertha has kept her gloves on; she does not wish her ring 
It seems to her that if she gets into any scrape, 


on, Michael. 

She rises from the table, and goes to the window. It seems 
to her that this discussion is uncomfortable, 

The father and daughter exchange looks, and then as 


| Bertha moves farther off the young lady speaks. 


‘So very strange to be traveling alone.” 

“Too young, and too pretty,” says the father. ‘She has 
wonderfully good eyes.” 

‘Do you think so? they are too large, I think, and ‘she. 
stares in such a wild, dreamy way with them. I thought”— 
with a slight gigele—‘‘ that she might be an estaped lunatic.” 

‘“No, really—she has a strange manner.” The clergyman. 
has such reliance on his daughter’s judgment that he shrinks 
involuntarily when Bertha comes back to the table. 

“‘ Are you going to Rome?” she says, shyly. They are cold, 
unsympathizing people, but the poor child thinks they are 
some safeguard, and she shrinks from her loneliness. 

‘““To Rome?” The clergyman stares at her. ‘Oh, no! Are. 
you going to Rome all by yourself, young lady?” 

He looks at her as if he thought of hindering her journey, 

and _Bertha’s courage. comes back. 
_ “Yes, Lam going tomy father. He is in Rome, ané he is. 
in great trouble, for my aunt is dangerously ill.” She looks 
very sorrowful. ‘‘I am going to inquire about my train, I 
so fear to lose it, so I must say good-bye; and thank you for 
your companionship.” 

The wooden face relaxes, his eyes glisten, and his eyelashes. 
twitch as if some unwelcome moisture were near them. 

‘‘Dear me, Iam very sorry, but we need not part here; 
we can goon to Paris together, and perhaps I may be of 
more use to you there than I have been here.” He sends an 


appealing look at his daughter, as if to ask if he is steering 


right. Her smile is colder, more fixed than before, but in 
answer to her father’s look,she murmurs something that 
sounds like ‘‘ Yes.” 

Bertha’s pride rouses. 
‘Thank you”—she looks gratefully at the clergyman— 
‘but I won’t trouble you.” Then she holds out, her little. 
hand to him, and curtseys to his daughter. 

‘What a cold, stiff creature,” she thinks, when they have 
parted company; ‘‘a woman who can smile at everybody 
has no warmth or impulse in her. She smiles on system; it, 


lis simply a part of her outward behavior.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN ROME. 


Tue mud dashes up so furiously against the windows of 
the diligence that Bertha can ‘scarcely see out of them, Till 
now the vehicle has jolted painfully over a paved causeway, 
but with the last change of horses a change has come also in 
the road. It seems to Bertha that the diligence is racing 
away at double speed—the horses plunging madly from one. 
side of the road to the other. 

She has only two fellow-travelers; one a quiet, self-con- 
tained German, who looks like an artist, and does not utter 
a word, the other a portly, red-faced, black-whiskered 
Englishman, with every accessory which is supposed to be 
necessary for a traveler, and all fresh and bright, and plainly 
on their first journey. 

Bertha asks nee if any view can be got of Rome before 
entering the city, and she looks from one to another of ‘her: 
fellow-travelers. _The German smiles at her kindly with his: 
honest eyes, but does not answer; the Englishman ghances, 
down at her over the stiff corners of his high shirt-collar,, 
with a look that says plainly, ‘‘ How young you are, and how 
ignorant. never to have been here before” In. reality he 
cannot answer the question, but he says, rebukingly, ‘‘ All 
in good time.” : 

He is surprised to see this young, half-fledged creature 
smile, and it seems to him with amusement. 
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“T think,” says Bertha to herself, ‘‘ men like this are made | 
to amuse one! Why are menso much more often pompous 
than women are? Women seem generally to know when 
they make themselves ridiculous.” 

Between the increasing darkness—for they are now in a 
narrow kind ‘of street, with tall buildings on each side—and 
the spatter of the mud it is difficult to see anything in a few | 
minutes more; but still she makes out enough to convince , 
her that the diligence has actually entered the city. 

Up and down, through narrow, dark streets, they jolt 
finally up to an hotel, where the Englishman and his bag- 

age are set down. - Before he gets out he asks Bertha her 
Soatsnmtions and condescendingly informs her she had better 
engage a carriage for herself and her luggage. He then 
dismounts slowly, expanding with the consciousness of hay- 
ing done his duty, and is entirely absorbed in the gathering 
together of his abundant properties. 
achel Fraser would have wondered if she had seen the 
promptitude with which Bertha made her arrangements. 
More than half of her helplessness has arisen from want of 
observation and self-reliance. Till this journey she has 
never been called on to act for herself; she has traveled so 
incessantly that little of any interest has occurred to distract 
her thous from her anxiety, and now thesense of being so 
near those she loves gives her fresh courage. 

In her joy it is difficult to realize Aunt Sophy’s danger. 

It is lighter now she is in a wider street, though this also 
seems full of mud, for there has been heavy rain in the 
morning, and she sees that her vehicle stops in front of a 
gateway. The gates are open, and so is the door. Om. the 
right-hand side of the gateway, and before Bertha can alight, 

first one female head and then another, and then another, 
peep out, and then comes a chorus of vociferous welcome. 
A portly, middle-aged dame waddles forward and bids the 
signorina welcome. 

rtha has had small intercourse with natives since her 
arrival in Italy, and now as two plump black-eyed girls come 
and cluster round her, chattering like a pair of parrots in 
fluent Italian, she feels half strange, half amused. 

‘Silence there, Carlotta.” The mother does not interfere 
, till her daughters’ tongues have outrun her own—‘‘I am, 
ashamed to see you gabbling here when there is up stairs the 

poor signor who knows nothing.” 

One of the girls, the noisiest as it seems to Bertha, darts 
off oe the side door, and the’ landlady invites Bertha 
to follow her up stairs. 

She carries a quaint-shaped oil-lamp, but it is still very 
dark in the narrow entrance, and up the stone staircase. 

Carlotta stands at the top holding another lamp, which 
sheds a feeble light round her. ut it is enough for 
Bertha; in the faint glimmer she sees the door behind the 
sage girl open, and her father comes forward to meet 

er. | 

In an instant she pushes Pac Carlotta and her lamp, and 
flings both arms round her father’s neck, kissing him so fer- 
vently that she draws forth a little chorus of applause from 
the signora and her daughters. 

And then all her strength leaves her; she bursts into tears 
and sobs so passionately, still clinging tightly to her father, 
that Mr. Williams leads her gently into the room whence 
he came, and closes the door on the aca ra group out- 
side. Mr. Williams does not question Bertha about her fa- 
tigue. He is too absorbed in grief and anxiety to realize 
that thereis anything extraordinary in the girl’s rapid, soli- 
tary journey, and the sight of her father stirs up feeling and 
remembrance so strongly that all ner little troubles and ad- 
ventures roll away from Bertha like a cloud. She only feels 
that she has never loved him so dearly, never felt so much 
power of showing her love. 

‘Can I see her?” she says, softly kissing her father’s hand, 
as she holds it between hers. 

Mr. Williams sighs deeply ; he moves his hand with a sort 
of despair. 

“Yes, my dear, you can see her; but oh, Bertha, she will 
never know either of us again.” 

He draws his hand abruptly out of his daughter's, and sit- 
¥ ing down in the nearest chair, covers his face with it. 
‘Bertha has never seen a man so moved; she grows fright- 
,ened, and then, when she hears a hard, choking sob, she 

feels suddenly strong and brave. For the first time in her 
life Bertha realizes that which is surely the most blessed 
feeling in a woman’s life—a sense of'power to be of use. 
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‘‘T will go with you, my dear, and then you must have 
something to eat. Dear me! I forgot you have been travel- 
ing all day!” 

“Yes,” says Bertha, simply—she does not add, all night, 
too, and yesterday. ‘‘ But mayn’t I go to her?” . 

He led the way to a door where he did not knock; he 
opened it and passed in. Bertha followed into a hushed 
room, faint with a sense of closed windows. A lamp burned 
on a table near the bed, and Bertha looked with shrinking, 
frightened eyes. She was surprised tosee so little change in 
the loved face. The: profile was a littlesharper ; the lips more 
compressed. But Aunt Sophy looked more as if she were 
sleeping and teased by some painful dream than as if she 
were in the grasp of death. There was a tinge of color yet on 
the delicate face, only the hand lying outside the coverlet 
was too waxen for life. Bertha could think of her father 
only when she was alone with him, but this sight overcame 
her self-restraint. She knelt down, buried her face in the 
bed-clothes, and sobbed as if her heart was breaking—sobbed 
until it seemed as if she must waken the patient sufferer lying 
so near her. But Aunt Sophy toek no heed; she did not even 
move a finger of the transparent hand which lay on the 
coverlet. 

But the girl’s sorrow did not move her father as her sym- 
Ry moved him; that had come as such a new and un- 
ooked-for relief from the anxiety and unusual carés which 
had been forced on him during those last days, that it un- 
manned him. : 

He came up to his sobbing child and put his hand on her 
shoulder. As he did this the door opened noiseléssly, and a 
man came in with a tread like a cat. ‘ 

Bertha got up quickly, and looked ashamed of herself as 
her father presented her to Doctor Upoli. : 

The doctor looked at his patient and felt her pulse; then he 
ae out again, glancing at.the father and daughter to follow 

rim. , ; 

Bertha could not make out his face in the sick-room, but 
there were lights now in her father’s sitting-room, and she 
took a good look at the doctor. He was of middle height, 
very stout, with large round brown eyes, over which the eye- 
lids drooped and fitted tightly, his loose wrinkled brown skin 
was especially brown. round the eyes, his hair was very short 
and grizzled. Doctor Upoli was not handsome, but he had a 
genial happy face and a very seeming tongue. ~~ 

‘‘ Ah! signor mio,” he looked keenly at Bertha, and at once 
saw her fatigue in her face, ‘this is the signorina. al 
daughter; the signorina,” he,pointed to a chair, “ should re- 
pose herself, for it is a long journey from here to London, 
and it is possible,” he looked inquisitively from the father to 
the daughter, ‘‘ that the signorina has traveled farther than 
from London. The signorina should be in her bed. Carlotta 
or her sister will watch beside the signora, and they will 
awaken the signor and the signorina too if there is necessity ; 
but I do not think they will be awakened.” And though he 
longed to stay and talk to Bertha, whose face roused his in- 
lr skewiasiar i inaabev overcame his curiosity, and he said good- 
night and de 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A PARTING. 


THREE days passed by, and Bertha would not leave her 
aunt’s bedside. Her father came in and out of the room, but 
he was so entirtly unnerved that Bertha was glad when he 
went away. The landlady was full of warm sympathy, but 
she was too fussy and demonstrative for such a time, Ex- 
cept when the doctoér came, Bertha was glad to be left in 
peace. 

It was hardly peace, for Michael had not written, and sli: 
suffered keenly from his silence. -There was so little tha® 
could be done for the sick woman, who had given no to o£ 
consciousness since her niece’s arrival. Bertha could ‘give 
nourishment, but only now and then, in the dumb mechan- 
ical way in which we feed an animal, ne 

On the third day the doctor had not come, and Bertha 
grew anxious for his visit. He had not said much to her 
since that first evening, but he looked at her intently with 
his large inquisitive eyes, and the creases round his mouth 
quivered under the restraint in which he Fert his curiosity. 

Bertha was unconscious of it. She liked him as‘she liked 
Carlotta and her sister. These warm, simple.natures found 


__ She waits eet a till her father grows calmer, and then 
she moves towards the door. 
He looks up at this and ‘rouses. 


their way at once to her: sympathies—there was nothing to 
shrink from in them. "eatid pairs 
A tap at the door, and the doctor came in. 
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He felt the pulse of the lifeless hand outside the bed, and 
he shook his head. 

‘“‘The signora is weaker,” he said, “but shemay get better, 
who knows? The signorina is tired with want of sleep.” 

He held out his hand, and Bertha placed: hers in the large 
brown palm. : 

‘‘ Aha! the signorina must sleep. There is too much fire 
m her veins, and ” he looked, Bertha thought,-like an inquir- 
ing owl; with his eyelids drooping over great brown eyes— 
= the signorina is tired and anxious; she has soméone to live 
for besides herself. There is a husband; is it not true?” He 
looked quickly at her wedding-ring, and Bertha blushed. 

‘Yes, signor,” she spoke gravely—she liked Doctor Upoli, 
but she thought his question out of place at such a time— 
“but if you say my aunt is worse, how can I leave her? I 
could not sleep better away than I can here. See, I can lean 
my head against the pillow, and get some rest now and then. 
Indeed ”—she looked resolutely in the doctor’s face—‘‘ there 
is no use in telling me to leave her.” 

The doctor was fond of lecturing his own young wife, who, 
according to Carlotta, snapped her fingers at him, and usu- 
ally left ith to digest his advice by himself. But where 


There was more genuine humility at that moment is 
Bertha’s heart than she had ever felt; her own ignorance ot 
the common affairs of life had never come so glaringly into 
; view. It was true she had managed to get to Rome, and. 

though at the outset of her journey she gti felt. shy and 
| frightened, still having phe safely, she was flushed with 
some pride of the achievement, and had thought that morn- 
|ing, with a new-born self-reliance, ‘‘No one knows what 
| they can do till they try.” 

| But this was different. She felt crushed by her own ig- 
/norance. It was possible that her aunt’s recovery depended 
on her nursing—on the way in which the first moments of 
returning consciousness were treated. 

She leaned over the bed. It seemed to her that her aunt's 
breathing was harder, more labored, than when she had 
listened to it with Doctor Upoli. She snatched up the lamp, 
and she fancied that the features were contracted—certainly 
the lips were wider apart. Bertha was seized with terror; 
till now she had not realized how awful it would be to find 
herself alone in the presence of death. 


She ran out of the room to the staircase, and then she re- 
membered her father, and hushed the ery on her lips; but it. 


lecturing is a habit, it is rarely cured by failure, and Dr. | was an effort to do this only evoked by a vivid memory of 
Upoli felt that the interest of Aunt Sophy’s case had doubled | his grief-stricken face; there was not the spontaneous will in 


since this dark-eyed, mutinous niece had appeared. 

“Tf I were your father, I should MN 

Just then Mr. Williams came in from the open door of the 
adjoining room. 


it that a nature used to self-sacrifice woul 
exerting. 
Carlotta was crossing the passage at the foot of the stairs. 
She uttered an exclamation as she caught sight of Bertha. 


have rejoiced in 


“Do you want me?” he said, with the scared, troubled look | in her white dressing-gown, 


in his face that pained Bertha so to see—a look which seemed 


‘Fetch your mother, quick, Carlotta, and come yourself 


woven in with early memory, just the look which had helped | too!” And then Bertha ran back to the sick-ropm and held 
to envelope every thought of her mother in an impenetrable | the light closer still, her heart beating fast with fear lest 


sadness, above which even the buoyant hopefulness of child-| something should have happened in her absence. 


hood scarcely rose. 
“* Signor 


But there 


was no trace of change. And now with the certainty of 


illiam, can you manage this young lady?” Dr. |help at hand, Bertha felt like a coward for having sum- 


Upoli looked up smiling, but sadness stole into his sympa-|moned it. When the Signora Ponte rushed into the room, 


thetic face at the sig 


t of those wistful, mournful eyes. | with outstretehed hands and an unspoken wail in her face, 


He got up.and buttoned his coat—even in the heat of the day | Bertha’s self reliance came back. 


he seemed to consider it unprofessional to leave the house. 
without doing this—then he went up to Bertha and spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

‘““Yes, you may sit up”—he blinked his eyes at her—‘‘it 
would try your father too much. If your aunt wakes, give 
her this.” He put a phial on the siaall table near the bed. 
‘Permit me”—he went on tiptoe, and bent down over the 
unconscious figure, listened a few minutes, shook his head, 
and then he nodded to Bertha and went away. 

“Papa, you will go to bed,” and as her father turned to 

0, Bertha wondered to herself at the sway she exercised. 

r. Williams had always been quiet and gentle, but still his 
had been an undisputed authority in his own house. To con- 
trol or influence anyone had never fallen to Bertha’s lot, un- 
less, indeed, her petulant bursts of self-will towards her 
aunt and Frank might be counted; but. as she kissed her 
father at the door of his room, with the pleasurable sense of 
usefulness, there mingled a sense of desolation. 

“T used to wish for freedom”—she went back sadly to her 
post by Aunt 25 bedside—‘‘ and now I long so for some- 
one to cling to and obey, someone who would think for me. 
Oh! Michael, my darling, why don’t xe write to me?—why 
don’t you follow me?—have you left off loving your poor 
little wife?” 

She had written to her husband the day after her arrival, 
and although she knew she could scarcely get an answer to 
that letter, still it seemed as if she might have heard from 


him. He had not written once, even to announce his safe arri- | opened her eyes—the eyes which had remaine’ 
val. He had only planned a week’s absence, and that was) 


nearly over. 

Bertha’s. eyes grew brighter as a new hope awakened. 
Perhaps Michael would not write, he would come and fetch 
her; he might be 
distance, and in this dark, solemn time of watching, it 
seemed impossible that she could ever have been cold and 
captious to her husband, How could she have let such a 
trifie as jealousy of his cousin disturb her? 


‘*Oh, hush! please hush! I only want to speak to you.” 

But 9 especially in what she believed to be the presence 
of death, was unknown to the signora. She went with much 
gesture and elaborate tip-toeing to the bedside, and gazed at 
the dying woman; but the signora had seen death before, 
and his dread presence is not easily mistaken,  __ ' 

f a exclaimed so loudly that the lamp shook in Bertha’s: 
ana : 

‘*Misericordia! she dies! Will not the signorina send for 
the priest? Ah, I had forgotten,” and then she crossed. her- 
self, and looked with a kind of repugnance at the lifeless 
figure, as if this passage of a heretic soul Kad in it some- 
thing more awful than the mere presence of death. 

‘‘Hush! go to the other side and hold the light.” 

Bertha felt an awful composure which startled her. She 
poured outsteadily the cue which the doctor had left, and 
then tried to give them to her aunt—the breathing told her 
that life still lingered. Butshe could not. give themedicine. 
The girl Carlotta stood looking on with terror in her face. 
Presently she ran away and came back with a feather, and 
showed Bertha how to use it—in vain. : 

Bertha knelt down mechanically and said a prayer for the 
parting soul, but it was all forced and unnatural; it seemed 


, to her she was acting a part. It was some stranger, not her 
| darling aunt, lying there with that hurrying breath, whic} 


every now and then paused as if it had altogether ceased. 
There came a sudden change., Aunt Sophy gasped, they; 
2 closed ever 
since her niece’s arrival. The light fell on Bertha’s face. 
Aunt Sophy’s lips relaxed from their strained parting, they 
seemed as if curying into a smile; the fingers of the lifeless 


already on his way to’her. Ah! it this} 


hand fluttered; but even before the bystanders had gathered 
in these tokens of recognition, death, standing there unseen, 
but terrible in power, stepped forward and claimed the form 
which in outward semblance had been his for hours. 

A sharp, sudden outcry: from Carlotta and. her mother, and 
then each took a hand of Bertha and dragged her uncere- 


‘‘He would not have been jealous of dear Aunt Sophy’s | moniously away. 


influence,” she said; ‘‘ he will not, for she will recover, she 
must, and her gentleness will help me so against all my 


faults.” 


Bertha had recovered from her first shock, and with the 


ignorant hopefulness of youth, she smiled at her father’s This time she did not ask to li 


despondency. She looked at the phial on the table. 


‘*The doctor said ‘Give it to her when she rouses,’ so he ex- 
pects her soon to rouse. I suppose this is what is called the 
Oh! I wish I was not so ignorant.” 


crisis of an illness. 


“The Signor Dottore has said,” was all the answer she 
could get, as she struggled to free herself; but at last they 
yielded toher entreaty that she might go back and con- 


vince herself with her own eyes that they were. arts istaken. 
r; unstead, she hurrie¢ 
back to her room, and flung herself on her bed in an agony 


of sorrow. But her mind was too exhausted for sorrow tm 
re it waking. Unconsciously, while she lay sobbing, shy 
sauk from sorrow into dull stupor, and when the full dar. 
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light came streaming into her room, she still lay where she 
had thrown herself in heavy unrefreshed forgetfulness. 

Daylight came streaming in and _ held 
Bertha’s room for some hours before she roused. She opened 
her heavy eyes and looked around timidly. Then when she 
saw how she was lying, still dressed and with her hair still 
gathered up as in the daytime, a bright flush came into her 
face; she forgot everything, and it seemed to her she had 
lain down idly to sleep and neglected her patient. 

She rose to her feet; then, as life and memory quickened, 
the sad truth came back, and a bitter sob broke forth. But 
she checked it. She washed her face and smoothed her hair 
and dress, and then she knelt down and said her prayers. 
Bertha’s prayers were usually short and formal. To-day she 
felt so sad and lonely that her heart went into her petition; 
she was almost surprised to find herself asking that she 
might be a comfort to her father. ; 


‘ CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A LETTER AT LAST. 


Mr. Wiiuiams’ grief was terrible, it seemed to have 
broken down the quiet self-contained student into a mere 
ordinary man, and to have adced years to his jage in the 
helplessness which had so suddenly overpowered him. 

Bertha loft him at last. She was very miserable ahd rest- 
less. I was so hard to her youth and hopefulness to see 
something which she had no pov-er to help. She had no ex- 
perience to suggest to her that ner father’s mind might re- 
cover from the shock which had thus clouded it. She only 
shrank from the change she saw. 

It seemed a relief to go and look at Aunt Sophy. She 
opened the door of the room gently, and then a hushed awe 
came upon her. Curtains has been drawn across the win- 
dows to exclude light, and thore were candles burning on 
each side and at the foot of thc bed. 

It came to Bertha with a sharp sting-of reproach as her 
eyes rest on the still shrouded form, that she had left all 
these last offices to be renderec by stranger hands. 

“But I do not know,” she said \pitifully to her accusing 
cons-ience, “I could not have been of any use,” and then 
she nerved herself with a kind of remorse to take a last look 
at the face of the dead. 

Till now Bertha had thought, as she witnessed her father’s 
sorrow, that her own heart had grown hard. She had not 
shed one tear since that outburst the night before. But 
when she saw the beloved face, sweetand ealm as in life, and 
yet with that ineffable, mysterious seal on it which quenches 


all doubt or hope in the gazer, Bertha’s heart went out in one | 


eg cry of agony, and ‘she fell on her knees by the bed- 
side. 

There is no need to write down what shesuffered. Only a 
very happy fev can look on the beloved dead without an 
auguish of self-reproach. It may not be for duties unful- 
filled, or for any the least wilful unkindness in thought, 
word, ordeed against the dear ones we love now—ah! somuch 
Letter than we knew. But how have we shown that love? 
Hive we tried to show it, to love as we have been loved, or 
have we not gone on carelessly, taking as a right all that has 
been showered on us, anc malkin~ no account of the effort 
nade by a timid, unscifish nature, to give us its deep 
troasure of love. 

Tature and conscience too-were speaking with loud voices 
to Bertha as she knelt there trembling In a paroxysm of 
so; and tears. At last she rose from her knees, full of ear- 
nesi purpose. When she came out of the room she met 
Doctor Upoli. 

‘‘T have seen the Signor Williams,” he said, ‘‘ and I will 
arrange everything. Our ways are so different to yours that 
you hac. better keep away,” and then he told her her father 
ought not to be left to himself. ‘‘And listen, my dear, 
the husband had better come and fetch you both.” 

The words set Bertha wondering. What was her duty? 
Tn her softened mood she was ready to choose that which 
seemed hardest in life as that which must be best. She went 
and tapped at her father’s door. 

‘‘T thought you were never coming,” he said. 

He looked up at her. There was reproach in his voice, but 
a yearning, clinging love in his face went to, the girl’s 

heart, 

She went and put her arms round his neck, and kissed his 
lined, tired forehead. 


“Twill not go away again, dear.” She said it so valy 
? 


simply that Mr. Williams, still bewildered with his grie 


Oossession of} 


| and crushed by the loss of tne daily companion of his life, 


took her words as a simple right. He forgot all about 
Michael and his daughter's marriage, and Bertha did not 
remind him; éven when she sat down to write to her hus- 
band she did not say what she was going to write; it would 
be, so she thought in her highly-wrought mood, ungenerous 
to let her father see that she made any sacrifice for him. 
These feelings influenced her letter. She wrote ina hum- 


|bler, more wife-like mood than she had written since Mi- 


chael’s departure; for she had completely forgotten and for- 
given the offence he had committed in setting Rachel Fraser 
in charge over her. 

She told her husband of her aunt’s death and of her fa- 
ther's sorrow. 

‘““T cannot leave him as he is,” she wrote, ‘if you can 


j again. 


come over, then we can judge how best to arrange for him, 
‘for I believe he must remain in or near Rome, the shock has 
so unnerved him.” 

She finished her letter, and sent it off before her feelings 
had relaxed in their intensity, and fora time she felt hap- 
pier, more inwardly peaceful, than she had felt since her 
return from Scotland. 

Two days passed. Bertha had not found mueh to do for 
Aunt Sophy. but still attendance by her bedside had been a 
daily occupation; now there was nothing to divert her 
thoughts. She sat all day long with her father, but he rare- 
ly spoke, and as each post-time went by without any letter 
from her husband, Bertha’s heart began to swell with a sense 
of ey pa and her good resolutions faded into the back- 
ground, 
~ «What have I done?’ she asked herself over and over 
“IT certainly came off here without waiting for 
Michael's leave, but there was no time to write, he cannot 
be such a tyrant as all that. I wrote to say I was starting. 
I wrote again ‘on my arrival, and now I have written again. 
I cannot write nice letters. I don’t know how, and yet I feel 
that if Michael wrote to me I could answer him quite differ- 
ently. My heart feels so full of cag feelings. Just a few 
oh, ever so few, tender words from Michael would set me 
free, and I could dare then to let my feelings speak to him 
as I know they could speak.” 

She stopped to think with a little scorn of the passion she 
had poured forth in verse on those sheets left in her desk at 
home, and the cold measured words she had written to her 
husband. Which loved best, this ideal heroine who was in- 
tended to represent herself, or she, Bertha, Michael Helder’s 
wife, who had sworn to love him so few weeks ago? 

““T do love him, I do!’ she said, passionately; ‘* but. he 
freezes my love back into my heart. A man despises a wife 
who presses her love on him when he shows none for her 
and Michael does not love me now. Oh, no, I was just a new 
amusement for him, and he-is tired of me—tired of me. Yes” 
—she started at the anxious gaze in her fathor’s eyes, and 
shaded her face with her hand—‘‘ poor darling papa, he 
thinks Iam quite happy, of course, and he wonders I make 
faces. I expect I looked awful just now—I ought to from 
what I felt. Why did Michael choose me?—why did he make 
me love him if he only prized me in that careless way? Weill, 
it was all my vanity; I thought he valued me as something 
rare and precious, I sea now he only thought of meas a bit 
of colored glass; he liked my brightness, and now he is used 
to. that he throws me aside without troubling to find out 
whether I have any more lasting attraction. And I am so 

young and life may go on so long! What a life! I am to 
3 Michael’s housekeeper, and Rachel Fraser’s friend! 1 
would rather die; far better to die feeling that Michael has 
loved me once than that his love is dead.” 

She stopped at this; something told her that she was giv- 
ing way to exaggeration. She ‘began to search out among 
her acquaintance for a married woman who looked misera- 
ble, and she could not find one. But she knew so few people. 
And then she threw off her grief for a moment, and asked 
herself cheerfully what Michael had done or said to warrant 
her assertion that his love was dead. He had been master- 
ful in arranging for his cousin’s visit; but Bertha blushed 
at this, she knew that she liked what she called his master- 
ful spirit. : . 

“Tf IT could only get understood!” She gave an impatient 
sigh, as much at herself as at Michael. She did not want to 
manage her husband, she detested _a man who was not tyr- 
annical in his love; and until she had begun the coldness, 
she knew there had been no change in her husband’s fond- 
ness. What did she want? Bertha paused as this direct 
question at last got free from the confusion of her wandering 
ideas; but she was unused to the process of thinking a thought 
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out, and it was a relief to see Carlotta come in with’ a 
couple of letters. 

The girl took them both to Mr. Williams, but he held one 
out to Bertha. 

‘‘ A letter. from Michael, my dear; at least I fancy so.” 

But Bertha did not hear the doubt in her father’s last 
words; she snatched eagerly at the letter, and then ran off 
toher own room with it, that she might enjoy itallalone. She 
had never seen her husband’s handwriting addressed to her- 
self, but still she knew it well enough. She seated herself in 
the only comfortable chair in her room, and looked at the 
envelope before she opened it. Her heart gave a sudden 
throb, and it seemed to stand still. The handwriting was 
very like Michael's, but it was not his. . A sick feeling of ap- 
prehension came over her as she opened the letter, and then 
the signature brought anger instead of fear. The letter was 
from Rachel Fraser. 

For an instant Bertha held the letter as if she would tear 
it without reading it, and then she began to read it eagerly, 
at first with eyes full of terror. 

Miss Fraser wrote very coldly and stiffly. She had not 
Bertha’s imagination, so as to fill up intervening time 
and picture her young cousin as a devoted daughter and a 
loving wife, when her exact and scrupulous memory re- 
tained the vivid impression of a rebellious, self-willed girl, 
determined against the guidance under which her husband 
had placed her.. Michael had been ill, she wrote, but Bertha 
was nottohurry home on that account, as he was much 
better, and less in need of her than Mr. Williams was. ‘‘ But” 
—the letter went on in the same cold, guarded way—‘‘ your 
husband telis me to say that you are not to travel alone. In 
a week or so, when your father is better able to spare you, 
Iam to go over and fetch you. If this will be too soon, your 
husband says you will write and tell me, and name the time 
when you will be able to accompany me.” 

Bertha flung the letter from her with sudden vehemence. 

‘Does Michael think ”—her eyes glittered with a hard, un- 
usual brightness, and a bright red spot glowed on her cheeks 
—‘‘ean he really think that I am to be treated like this !— 
that when he is displeased with me, this woman is to come 
between us and to manage me for him? What a doll, what! 
a child he must think me! Ah, Michael!”—she stretched | 
out her arms pe eda ee ou could do anything you 
liked with me, if you would only take the right way. How 
can you be so cruel?” 

Spite of her love, anger had for the time completely mas- 
tered anxiety. She refused to believe in Michael’s illness, 
it was only put forward as an excuse that his cousin might 
write. 

“J will not go back,” she said, proudly; ‘‘ Michael says I 
am not to hurry because of his illness; it is quite plain from 
what that woman says that she is staying with Michael, 
and he is much happier with her than he has ever been with 
me. Why”—she got up from her chair and began to walk 
up and down her room—“‘it is worse than cruel. What’ 
right had Michael to come and take me away from those 
who loved me, if he meant to tire of me after a few 
weeks? He was happy with Miss Fraser, and I was happy 
at Vine Cottage.” She paused here—she was exaggerated | 


| 


and high-flown, but she was truthful. No, she had not been 
happy at Vine Cottage; at least, she had not been contented ; 
she had always pictured a higher state of happiness as pos- | 
sible and attainable. ‘‘I had it for a little.” But this was- 
said more in the form of a question, and it was answered at 
once. 

Those few weeks had been unreal. She had fancied her-| 
self beloved by her husband in a different way. She had 
thought Michael considered her his equal, able to share all 
his thoughts and hopes. She knew better now; and then, 
with one of those terrible glimpses into the future which are | 
so alarming to the ardent, undisciplined heart, it seemed to | 
Bertha that this was human life and the curse laid on it; al- 
ways to be longing for something better, something different 
to our appointed lot. She was coming near the truth, but 
as yet she was too untaught to see it distinctly. 


‘*T suppose it must be so,” she sighed; ‘‘ there is nothing | 
so contemptible as idle content. Ihave heard even dear | 


' Aunt Sophy say that people who don’t get on in life are al-| 
ways contented; why, the old proverb, ‘Strive and thrive,’ | 
proves it.” 

There is another proverb which teaches the same lesson 
differently, ‘‘ No cross, no crown,” but then Bertha had 
never had it. 


** Still "—she spoke proudly—‘‘I am not wanted, and I will | 


not go. Michael feels itis his duty to send for me; if he 
wanted me really he would come himself.” 
And then, though she felt it too keenly even to notice the 


| Slight to herself, still she felt that if a deep sorrow had come 


to Michael she must have shown a more active sympathy. 
There was a message in the letter about Aunt Sophy, but in 
Miss Fraser’s guarded words it sounded as cold as if it had 
been in print. 

But she would not send this resolution through Miss 
Fraser. 

“ At least there shall be no misconceptions between us,” she 
said, sadly; “‘ whateyer I say to Michael I will write directly 
to him myself; I will not put his cousin between us.” 

Andat the thought of Miss Fraser—tall, calm, and dignified, 
gifted with every quality in which Bertha felt herself want- 
ing—it seemed to the girl that an impassable barrier stood 
between her and her husband, and that for the future, 
though he might love her according to his notion of love, 
he would judge her through his cousin’s eyes. Even now, 
when she was so longing for advice, she could not seek it 
from him. 

‘““T suppose he gives Rachel Fraser all my letters,” she 
said, bitterly. 

She felt so very lonely, she could not speak to her father. 
How could she add to his troubles? It was possible that a 
belief insher happiness was one of the resources he had 
against his sorrow. 

If her aunt had lived! 

There came back suddenly to Bertha the resolution she had 
made when she heard of her aunt’s illness—a resolution, 
like so many we make in moments of anguish, never to be 
executed—to stand forever among the phantoms of unborn 
actions like the ghost of a good angel. 

Involuntarily as the thought came, she paused in her rapid 
walk, and opening the door of the room, went straight to 
that which had been Aunt Sophy’s. 

Bertha had said at first that she would occupy this room, 
but her courage had failed her. She was a wakeful sleeper, 
and was often troubled with vague, imaginative fears. 

But now, in the daylight, there was no fear; only a great 
tenderness seemed to fill the room, and to fill her heart with 


‘its presence. 


The girl sat down by the bedside, and laid her head on the 
ge as she had laid it in those sad nights of vigil when she 
ad snatched a few moments of sleep by theside of her dying 
aunt. ; 
And again the resolution she had so fervently uttered rose 
up like some living creature of flesh and blood, and repeated 
itself to Bertha. 

What had she promised? That instead of setting up her 
own will on all occasions and following it, she would ask 
counsel from her gentle, patient aunt—her aunt, whose life, 
so far as Bertha knew it, had been lived for others; she who 
had seemed so simple and transparent, and yet who, as her 
niece now fondly believed, had watched and understood and 
sympathized with every movement of her own wayward 
nature. 

‘“Oh, Aunt Sophy, darling!” (she buries her face in the 
pillow) ‘‘if Pf were only here—if I could even tell you that 
at last Thad guessed your love! But there is no help left, 
everything goes against me; it has always been so ever since 
my mother was taken away.” 

She does not say this passionately—there is a solemnity 
in the room which hushes passion; and yet it seems to Ber- 
tha that Aunt Sophy in life would have shrank from the 
words themselves, however quietly they might be spoken. 
Aunt Sophy always shrank from all that was repining or 
discontented. , 

‘*She should have said: ‘Submit to Michael in all things.’ 
Tam ready, quite ready to yield to him. I quite acknowl- 
edge him to be my lawful superior, but Rachel Fraser is not 
my superior. Iam sure Aunt a ghee would not have told 
me to obey her. Why should Michael delegate his author- 
ity? Why not write tome himself? I shall write to him, I 
am not going to answer that woman.” 

She sat there quietly, and the wild storm of anger quieted. 
Michael did not desire her to return imperatively ; he seemed 
instead to leave her free to stay with her father. 


In the troubled state of Bertha’s soul, as soon as one storm. 
lulled another rose. Eyer since she had allowed herself to 
cherish hard thoughts of her husband, she had been like some 
little boat which has snapped the chain that held it fastiin safe 
mooring. She had no guidance, she was the mere sport of 
outward events. A fresh bitterness arose: Why should she 
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hurry her return? Michael found himself happy without | quence? The ladies who choose thus wisely are far happier 
her, he was indifferent. whether she returned or not. than their sisters; they escape all the inconsiderate, thought- 


“T would rather think him loving and selfish, it is not 
natural for a husband to be so cold-blooded. ‘‘ Why, I”— 
she stopped, blushi She was too indignant to confess the 
ardent longing she felt to be once more with Michael. But 
the feeling grew stronger; spite of herself, the image of her 
husband filled her vision. She saw his pleading, tender 
gaze, as he looked into her eyes on the evening of their part- 
ing, and said so humbly, so generously, that they must begin 

etter. 

“He is not answerable for that letter,” she said, in a glow 
of penitent love; ‘‘and he has been ill, and I—oh, how little 
Tlove him, Iseem not to have believed in his illness till 
now.” 

She read the obnoxious letter again. 

‘Much better.” But this came close to the objectionable 
paragraph, that she could stay away as long as her father 
needed her, 

Bertha’s lip curled, but still she was soothed; she thought 
she would go and write to her husband while this mood 
lasted. ‘If I only could keep good! I thought when I was 
Michael’s wife I never could be naughty, but I don’t see 
much difference in my temper.” Still these last thoughts 
had stirred her heart. She felt that she could write to 
Michael freely, naturally, not the cramped formal notes she 
had hitherto sent him; and she started up with a joyful will- 
ingness, and went back to her father’s sitting-room. 

Doctor Upoli was there by himself. He greeted Bertha 


with a fervor of pleasure, which she thought troublesome. | 


Just then she wanted to be alone to write to Michael, and 
anything that crossed her decided impulse was to Bertha un- 
endurable. 

Doctor Upoli looked at her with a half smile; he saw the 
vexation in her face, but he already understood her, and he 
did not remark on it. 

“The signorina should go out,” he said, with a look of 
solicitude, ‘‘not at this time, but early, very early, or else 
in the evening. She will go away quite unconscious of the 
beauties and interest of Rome; and the signor padre, it 
would benefit him to accompany her; or perhaps she waits 
for the arrival of the signor, her husband.” 


Bertha blushed angrily; this was a new mortification | 


forced on her by Miss Fraser's letter. She glanced quickly 
at Doctor Upoli; his head was on one side, and the wrinkles 
round his mouth twitched uneasily. 

It did not occur to Bertha that he was inquisitive about 
her; she was only bent on screening her husband’s indiffer- 
ence. 

“Mr. Helder is not likely to arrive, he is ill,” she said, 
abruptly. 

“He is ill, and away from the signora.” He bowed. ‘‘It 
is her youthful appearance which makes me so often forget 
she is amarried lady; but why does not the signora return to 
him? ‘he must be sad and dull, he has a right tothe presence 
of his wife.” 

Doctor Upoli spoke eagerly. Bertha thought he was tak- 
ing Michael’s part; but he was really too inquisitive to re- 
strain himself. Her manner told him that there was some 
coldness between herself and her husband. 

‘‘T cannot travel alone,” she said, ‘‘and my father is not 
yet free to accompany me; indeed, I do not think my father 
is fit to be left by himself yet; and—and Mr. Helder is not so 
very ill now, he is much better.” } 

‘Then he will soon be here.” The doctor had a provoking 
smile on his parchment face—a smile that said plainly he 
knew far more vbout the matter than his listener did. 

““No, he will not,” said Bertha, pettishly, ‘‘he is not com- 
ing at all.” 

She looked away, and began to open and shut a book on 
the tavle. She wanted the doctor to understand that she 
was tired of the discussion. 

‘“May I asked if-the cignor is older than the signora— 
much older?” said Doctor Upoli, in a caressing voice. 

“You are very curious aboutit.” Bertha’s lip curled, but 
the doctor sable have endured far more scornful glances be- 
fore he would have given up his inquiries. ‘‘Mr. Helder is 
nearly twenty years older than I am.” 

Then she drew herself up haughtily as a set-off against her 
sudden frankness. ‘ 

The doctor rubbed his large loose hands together and smiled. 

“‘ Aha! I was sure of it; from the first the signora has re- 
minded me of my dearest wife, and she is exactly twenty- 


two years younger than I am. Well, what is the conse- 


less impulses of younger men; they are always taken care of; 
théy are, in fact, worshipped; whereas the wife of the young 
husband is at best a happy slave. She has to g9 through all 
the experiences of life with her husband, insteal of reaping 
the fruit of all he has done and suffered, and having every 
thorn and care’ removed from her path. Yes, I was sure 
that the signora was used to worship—I could see it at once.” 

Bertha could not help laughing. 

‘* You mean because I like to have my own way; but do 
you worship your wife, then?” 

There was a sort of constrained interest in her tone, which 
might have told the doctor that she was not only thinking 
of his affairs while she spoke, but the subject was his hobby, 
and he sprang on it at once. 

‘‘ Ah! but I idolize her, she is so charming, everything 
that is most perfect. I consider it the aim of my life to 
shield her from every vexation: I would not suffer my wife 
to take a journey, even a short one, without my attendance, 
and for a long one—no, no.” 

He shook his head with a kind of triumphant defiance. 

‘You are quite a Blue Beard,” said Bertha, mockingly. 
She felt all at once jealous of the Signora Upoli. 

“Not that—not that.” The doctor spoke quickly and 
loudly in his enthusiasm. ‘‘She is my mistress, and she has 
her own will in all things—the only torment in my life is 
the feeling that I must die before she does, and my profes- 
sion takes me away for so many hours.” 

‘Perhaps you would quarrel if you were always together.” 

Bertha spoke bitterly, but the doctor was too excited to 
notice her tone. 

‘“Ah! no; never. I could never tire of being with her, 
and it is so”—he changed suddenly into a more natural 
voice—‘‘ with the signor, your husband. He has spared you 
with so much regret that your absence has perhaps affected 
his health. Enough said. Before two days are over he will 
be here beside you, unable to let you leave him for a mo- 
ment.” 

Bertha looked so pale that he paused. 

‘*Pardon my garrulity,” he said, ‘‘in talking so much 
about my own affairs. You are not strong, and you must 
consider your health. I repeat what I said at the beginning, 
the signora must go out and get change of air and scene. 
She is losing her charming appearance, and the signor mari- 
to will be in despair.” 

Bertha made a little gesture of impatience. 

“Well, well, I will say farewell. Ah! here is the signor 
adre. Signor’—he touched Mr. Williams’ coat with his 
arge brown forefinger—‘‘your daughter is in want of air 

and of distraction. She is ever so little what the French call 
ennuyee.” 

Mr. Williams raised his eyebrows with a helpless look of 
anxiety. 

‘It is not your fault.” The doctor patted him on the 
shoulder as if he had been a baby; then he gave a covert, 
frightened look at Bertha, evidently wishing for her ab- 
sence. She saw it, and in huge disdain of the doctor’s care 
for her, turned away and leaned out of the open window. 

In an instant Doctor Upoli had seized Mr. Williams’ coat 
by both pbs, and with eyes extra round and staring burst 
into a voluble whisper. 

“No, no, no, my good friend, if I may so call you, it is 
not your fault; it is the craving nervous feminine tempera- 
ment, which is always wanting what it has not got. She,” 
| with a jerk of his flat thumb towards Bertha, ‘‘is fretting 
after her husband. Take her about, or let her go about alone, 
if she prefers it. Let her do just as she pleases for a few 


days. Now, farewell.” 
CHAPTER XXTX. 
LEFT ALONE. 
‘““Frertinc after her husband.” The words at first 


|sounded improbable to Bertha’s father. He was so unused 
| to think of her except as the wayward child who had proved 
so extremely kind and thoughtful both to her dying aunt 
and to himself, that Bertha as a wife was a new idea. 
It troubled him, and in the unhinged, helpless state of his 
| nerves, the most natural course that suggested itself was to 
cast off the trouble by sharing it with Bertha herself. 
‘My dear, was that letter from Michael?” 
Bertha drew her head in from the window and looked 


2 


‘Upoli, and then she rejoiced. 
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round. Her face cleared when she saw that the doctor 
had departed. 

‘*No; Michael has been ill, but he is much better.” 

‘‘Then if he has been ill”—Mr. Williams’ face contracted 
with the effort he was making at self- sacrifice—‘‘ I think, 
my dear, he must want you, and you must wish to be with 
him. I fancied you said he was away from home?” 

“So he was, andI do not even hear when he returned. 
Thank you very much, dear papa ”’—she went and put her 
arms round her father’s neck—*‘ but I much prefer to stay 
with you, and I am sure Michael wishes it too; he sends me 


- word I am to stay as long as I like "—she forced a smile over 


the disdain that rose—‘‘and I do like to stay, darling, as 
long as I am not a trouble to you.” 

She kissed him tenderly. His eyes filled with tears; he 
only thought how wonderfully marriage had improved 
Bertha; he heard no second meaning in her words. 

“Tam going to answer the letter this evening,” she said, 
smiling; ‘“‘can I give a message for you?” 

In the evening her father, mindful of the doctor’s advice, 
proposed a walk. 

*“You have seen nothing of Rome yet,” he said, ‘‘and I 
have not seen much; let us go and explore together, you 
were always fond of antiquities, my dear.” 

No, Bertha would not go out; it seemed to her impossible, 
in the face of the great grief that had come into her life, to 
take any pleasure whatever. 

She waited impatiently for the evening, and then, when 
she was left alone, she sat down to write to her husband. At 
first she wished she had written before that talk with Doctor 

*“ Why should I show love where it is not cared for? Here 
is this tiresome, boring man, with a profession which might 
well excuse him for thinking more of the outside world than 
of his own home, and he is still in love with his wife, and 
Carlotta says he has been married six years. How he speaks 
ot his wife! Inever dreamed of being loved like that. I 
knew I was unworthy of it, and yet it seems in this case that 
the husband is blinded by love. Whatever his wife does or 
says is lovely in his eyes. He has no cousin to measure her 
by and prove her immense inferiority. Worship! Why, any 


gentleman answers the letter of any lady, and my husband | 


does not consider that I deserve the treatment of a lady 
from him.” : 

And while she said these rebellious, bitter words to her- 
self, her heart ached with love for Michael—wild, fervent 


love—love in which she felt herself a martyr, ready if need | 


were to lay down her life for this aegis ts beloved hus- 
band. Anything heroic or devoted ina grand way Bertha 
felt that she could do. Ah! how little Michael understood 
or appreciated the heart he did not care to keep now he had 
‘won it. 

At last she sat down to write, but she felt choked. If 
Michael had only written to her once it would have been 
easy. She began three different letters, but they all seemed 
wrong, and at last, in utter despair of her own inability, she 
wrote a cold, formal note. ‘‘ I will remain here,” she ended, 
‘until you send for me. I am very glad to be with my 
father in his sorrow, and am thankful for your permission to 
stay with him.” 

And yet, when it was written she hesitated; perhaps if 
she tried again she might write something more loving. 
She knew in a kind of far-off way, that the whole manner 
of her letter was a falsehood, a sort of play-acting, quite 
contradictory of her real feelings. It seemed to her impos- 
sible to get free from the restraint which choked the utter- 
ance of her love; and yet if she had trusted simply to her- 
self, had followed the impulse of her heart, the restraint 
would have shown itself what it really was, a fiction of her 
own exaggerative imagination. 

Still she sat hesitating. 

Carlotta came in dressed in her festival array, a scarlet 

etticoat and black velvet body and sleeves. ‘* My cousin 

a0lo is here”’—she blushed a little, but smiled more, show- 
ing her glittering white teeth—‘‘ and he is going to Florence, 
“nlif he can do, any service for the signora or the signor 
padre he will be honored.” 

Bertha looked up into the happy face. She sighed. 
Carlotta, no doubt, loved her cousin, and felt sure of happi- 


ness with him, and how soon marriage would cure her of) 


that delusion. ‘‘Shall I tell her that a man’s love is as 
shortlived as a flower—it exhausts itself by its own impetu- 
osity? Why should I? Would I have believed anyone who 
had warned me that Michael’s love would change?’ 


os 


| the real nature of the writer t 


Carlotta’s sympathetic face had grown sad as she watched 
the young lady’s. Bertha smiled at the change. 

‘“‘No, thank you, mothing. You can go back to Paolo, 
Carlotta,” for the girl stood lingering, as if she had some- 
thing else to say. 

“The doctor has told my mother to persuade the signora 
to take a walk, but my mother says that if the signora has.a 
vettura, and goes out to take the air, it will do her much 
more good; and—and Paolo has a brother who is a vetturino, 
and he would drive the signora ever so much more carefully 
than a stranger would.” 

Carlotta stood pinching her red petticoat in anxiety for the 
answer. 

““T will see, but [like walking best. Could I walk to the 
Coliseum, or is it too far off?” 

“* Cielo! but it is far, and there is no shade, and the signora 
will find it a foolish old place, full of bats and owls.” 

“Could I get to the Campagna by myself?” said Bertha, 
paying no heed to Carlotta’s information. 

arlotta clasped her hands, and stared with her round, 
handsome eyes, as if she thought the signora deranged. 

“But it is not possible fora lady to go tramping about 
over broken ground, full of pools of water and oxen—oxen 
which are wild and savage, and would trample you to death 
in aninstant. Oh, it is not possible.” 

*‘ Never mind the oxen; is the distance possible for me?” 

“Cielo! what know I; the English signorina can walk, 
walk, walk for miles; they wear the boots of men, but a 
Roman lady would be tried until death if she walked about 
the Campagna.” ; 

‘“Well, as I am English, I will try. Call me before five 
o’clock to-morrow, and then I shall be able to take my walk 
before the great heat begins.” 

Carlotta shook her head and wrung her hands with sor- 
rowful gesture, but Bertha’s face was so determined that she 
dared not remonstrate further. While she stood lingering, 
Mr. Williams’ heavy footstep sounded on the stairs. 

** Shall Paolo take the signora’s letter when he goes,” said 
Carlotta, eager that her lover should be put to some use, 

“Very well.” 

Bertha gave it unwillingly, and then her father came in 
and claimed all her attention. He had slipped and hurt his 
ankle; only a bruise, but still the accident had shaken him, 
and he was vexed, because it must’ keep him indoors a day 
at least. 

Bertha told him of her project for next morning. 

_“T should have preferred going with you,” he said, ‘but 
you had better take Carlotta; only be sure, my dear child, 
not to over-fatigue yourself, or risk being out in the heat.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BERTHA’S WALK THROUGH OLD ROME. 


has often been said before, but it is always said truly, 
that no one ever sends away an unsatisfactory letter with- 
out repenting it—that is, sends it toa person whose sympa- 
thy with the writer is of a nature to give him or her insight 
into the mood which governs the letter in question. It is 
also true that a woman’s letter, a osing her to be simple 
and unworldly, is like a edi a nh, and reveals far more of 
han she can reveal in speech. 
There is no shyness, no restraining personal atmosphere to 
struggle against; she gives up the rein to that which is in- 
nate, and it speaks fearlessly; and for this reason a woman, 
far more than a man, has reason to repent the sending off 
hastily a letter which may give pain. 

Bertha’s letter was not truthful as to her real feelings, 
but it was, on the whole, a faithful reflex of the unreal, self- 
deceiving state of her mind—the very writing it cleared 
away some of the mist that had been troubling her. 

All through the night she lay listening to the rain, and as 
each hour passed repenting her haste more and more. She 
almost resolved to write again when morning came. Would 
morning ever come? The night was dark, and the rain was 
disturbing. When at last Bertha got some feverish sleep, it 
was only to dream that she had made her husband angry. 

At last she slumbered heavily, and then, with a sudden 
start, she knew that, unless she got to Michael that instant, 
she must be parted from him forever. It seemed to her that 
he was close by, but Rachel Fraser stood between them and 
hid Bertha from him. She pushed vehemently forward, and 
then she saw Miss Fraser raise her large. white hand, and 
felt it strike her shoulder heavily. Again and again the 


blow fell, and as Bertha struggled forward she started 
awake. Carlotta was beating away at the door, and her 


na 
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. room was full of daylight. It was such blessed relief to 


find that all had been a dream; and yet as her thoughts 


| wakened fully and pieced memory together, the remem- 


prance of the letter came with a sense like torture. Every 
word seemed distorted and chilled into ice. How could she 
write again, with nothing happening between to account for 
her change and manner. Her pride would not let her see 
that penitence might sufficiently explain the change. 

‘‘No! I will not write.” She hurried on her dressing. If 
she could only get to the world outside, she tho 
could shake off this torture. ‘‘I have killed any chance I} 
had left of happiness. Michael has left off loving me, that | 
is plain, or he would never have written to me through a) 
woman I so dislike, and my letter justifies every word she 
may say against me.” | 

“Of course, Miss Fraser says I am cold-hearted—she has | 
had nothing but coldness from me; ,what does it matter what 
they say?” she cnded passionately. ‘‘ My life is over, for 
misery is not life.” 

She determined to. start at once fora walk. She forgot 
her father’s prenors to take Carlotta with her. When the 
girl proposed to get her some breakfast, Bertha refused, and 
sent her away, so that she might escape out of the house 
without further remonstrance. | 

She had studied a map of the city, and she found her way | 
through the narrow, dirty streets without much trouble. 
Even in the fresh morning air, it seemed to her, that there | 
was a close, foul atmosphere around her. But the city was 
already stirring and noisy. There were men’s voices calling | 
out their wares for sale in such a Babel of sound that it was 
impossible to i; (ay what they said; some children 
screamed out loudly from one of the low-browed shops, and | 
from the upper window a bareheaded woman stared with | 
her great round eyes vacantly at Bertha. 

Mr. Williams’ lodging was near the Piazza Trajano, so 
that Bertha’s nearest way lay across the Forum. She had | 
no guide to point out the various points of interest, but she 
stopped and gazed at the three beautiful white marble Corin- 
thian columns, which have served as models for so many 
generations of columns, and for the moment her old enthu- 
siasm returned. She felt inclined to stay and explore here 
before she went on. 

“But no, I always said I would see the Coliseum before 
anything else.” 

he went on through the Campo Vaccino, and on every 
side she saw ruins full of interest. Some, as the Basilica | 
of. Constantine, she knew from pictures, but others she | 
longed to inquire about. She turned away, but further on 
she stopped at the sound of singing. Close beside her, near 
an arch which she guessed to be the arch of Titus, sat a 
bright-eyed 


dirty-looking cobbler, with a row of much worn 
boots and shoes beside him, pulling out his waxed thread in | 
time to his recitation; his utterance was very striking, and 
his voice rich and musical; and as Bertha looked at him she 
made out that he was describing herself in his improvised 
song. She blushed and hurried on, eager to reach the Coli- 
seum, for she knew that the huge mass of black ruin she 
was approaching must be the object of her quest. 
She created it to herself so much more vast and im- 
posing, that at first she felt disappointed; but after awhile, 
the desolate repose of those gray, shattered arches became 
awful to gaze on; the gloom even in daylight that seemed to 
hang over the place impressed her, She turned away shud- 


dering. 

3 Why is it that old ruined places have so much power to 
affect us compared with those that are more modern? It is 
wholly from association? But then I came here full of rec- 
ollections of gladiators and early Christians flung to the 
lions; dying men and women; triumphs of imperial cruelty 
and heroic endurance; and yet I was not impressed at first. 
Tt is the venerable majesty of these old stones, so helpless 
in their decay, that touches me. It is like King Lear, or 
any other ruined power, it makes one so mournfully tender.” 

So far her excursion had done her Foe it had taken her 
out of the circle of self and restricted thought in which she 
had been living. But, unfortunately, memory went back to 
that first meeting with Michael in the Museum. He had 
described the Coliseum tg her, and as she looked round once 
more at the desolate weed-grown circle, tender flowers cling- | 
ing here and there to the Z 
her that his description had been wonderfully prosaic. 

“Was I blind, then?” she said. ‘‘Is this matter-of-fact 


comprehension of me, which supposes I can be put in shape 
ike jelly, and after due coercion come out after the pattern 
of Rachel Fraser, or any other ordinary commonplace 


| sink with exhaustion. 


ay, ruined arches, it seemed to | remembrance of the way by whic 


| woman, an indication of what Michael really is? And have I 
been blind till now? I have read that women worship 
| idols of their own creation, and set the clay monsters on pe- 
|destals; and then when they fall, like Humpty Dumpty, 
there is an end of them; but I can never be like that. I 
‘may have idolized Michael; I may have transfigured him in 
love; but I can’t help it now. The love is there, must be 
‘there always, and this doubles my misery, because it 
makes the restof life an endless craving for that which I 


ht she | can never have.” 


She turned sharply, with a weary look on her face that 
was pitiful to see there. Bertha still looked hardly more 
than seventeen, though these last weeks had robbed her fore- 
head of its smoothness. She walked on rapidly, heedless of 
where she went, wholly forgetful of her resolve to return 
before the sun got full power. It was blazing fiercely by the 
time she reached one of the city gates. She stood stil] and 
looked before her. In the distance were purple mountains 
with white summits, which she guessed must be perpetual 
snow, but as far as she could see on every side were ruins— 
aqueducts stretching out as if to reach the mountains, tem- 
ples, broken columns, fragments of brickwork with long 
rampant grass waving atop. Here and there a clump of blue 
green pines with crimson branches broke up the picturesque 
waste. Nearer—stretched out between the city walls and 
this wild expanse—was a cobweb of narrow streets and lanes 
so intricate-looking that she hesitated to penetrate among 
them, fearing to trust herself lest she might lose her way. 
But the idea of escape from the city itself grew strong as she 
glanced upward and saw how high the sun was already. 

‘” The little streets were narrow and dirty, and she hurried 
till she reached a lane running between kitchen gardens, 
where cabbages and brocoli made themselves apparent by 
smell as well as sight. Tall sedges fringed the sides of the 
lane, standing erect with sharply pointed leaves; but Bertha 
hurried on, she wanted to be free of these fences and to reach 
the open ground of the Campagna. 

She was becoming ectlinuastod with the heat, and went on 
blindly, searcely vouchsafing a glance at the luxuriant and 
trim kitchen gardens with their glowing wealth of fiowers. 

At last she reached open ground, but it was very broken, 
and fatiguing to walk over. She stumbled more than once ~ 
on fragments of carved stone and brick. She felt ready to 
Presently, on before her, she saw a 
ih of trees, and she hastened eagerly to reach it. She 

ound herself in a green valley, grassed over with thick 
damp turf. Above was a grove of evergreen oaks which 
gave a gloomy shadow. On one side was an opening in the 
high bank, and passing through this, Bertha found herself in 
a damp grotto, green with moss that seemed to have been 
undisturbed for centuries. She shivered at the sudden chill 
of the cool, ancient place; she remembered all about it, and 
was glad to have found her way there, but she was too ex-- 
hausted to explore or enjoy her discovery. 

As long as she had toiled on rapidly in the burning sunshine 
she had not realized her fatigue, pat the anxiety and ex- 
haustion she had undergone, and her sleepless night, had 
entirely enervated her youthful strength. Shesank down on 
the broken steps, utterly weary, and rested her head on her 
hands. She tried toremember all she had read about th 
grotto, and while she was striving to realize the nymp 
Kgeria as a form of human loveliness, gradually the place 
grew indistinct. There was not a aoe ed disturb repose ; 
no insect’s hum reached through the heavy, damp atmos- 
phere, and Bertha’s head drooped more and more heavily 
till she was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
STRUCK DOWN. 


BertHa waked with a start. She felt numb and chilled 
and she could not remember where she was. After a minute 
or two she rose up and went to the entrance of the grotto. 
She had forgotten her watch, but the changed light showed 
that she had slept for several hours, and dhe turned sick as 
she remembered that Doctor Upoli had told her especially to 
avoid damp localities. She felt faint and giddy, but she only 
thought how she could get home quickest; she had been so 
absor as she entered the valley, that she had no distinct 
she had come. “Mechan- 
ically she found the sedge-bordered lane. It seemed to 
her, when she reached the narrow streets outside the 
walls that they were more dirty and squalid than when she 
came through them in the morning. Half-naked children 
were playing at the doors, figures of men and women stood 
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about in groups that at another time would have roused 
Bertha to enthusiastic admiration; but her head ached with 
a dull pain that made every object an irritation. She tried 
to wi fast, but she could not; her limbs trembled, and 
seemed a weight to her as she moved them, 

‘Suppose I am going to be ill!” She smiled drearily. 


‘Well, yesterday I was moaning over the probable length of 


my life. Suppose I am very ill and die, only my father 

il miss me. Michael’—her lips quivered, and she felt 
choked—‘ well, he will be sorry for a little, and then he will 
live alone with his cousin again, and wonder at his own oly 
in taking a foolish girl to trouble his decorous household. 
That woman”—she paused and drew her breath hard, with a 
look of hatred in her eyes—‘‘ she will make no pretence of 
sorrow, for with all her faults she is not a hypocrite; she 
will rejoice. Well, in some ways it will disappoint her, for 
I know she likes to interfere and manage, but still she hates 
me, and I—oh! how I hate her.” 
» Her eyes flashed, the color flew into her face, and she 
clenched her hand nervously, and then the thought of her 
father calmed her. ‘‘I can’t die, I must live for him. I 
will never leave him, no, ::over again.” 

She had just reached tho gate, and several spoenle were 
coming out of the city. One of them stood still, and shad- 
ing his eyes from the sunshine, looked first one way and 
then the other, 

Bertha, confused and weary as she was, recognized her 
father before he saw her; but she could only totter up to 


“Thank God! thank God!” he said fervently, and then 
held her hand in both his, looking at her earnestly. 

‘*My dear, where have you been? Have you had an acci 
dent? What has happened?” The questions came one on. 
another, in true masculine fashion, and then, shocked at 
her pale, haggard face, he roused to full sympathy. 

f iy dear child,’”’ he said, tenderly, ‘‘ you look exhausted; 
take my arm and lean on me. You must be faint with hun- 

er.” 

: £ It came to Bertha, for the first time, that she had not 
tasted food all day, but thought was growing more and more 
confused. 

She took her father’s arm. She did not mean to lean on 
it, but she did, and she could scarcely guide her steps. Ob- 
jects began to swim as she dragged one leaden foot after 
another. | 5 oe 

When at last the lodging was gained, and three inquisitive 
faces showed in the doorway, and three shrill tongues set upa 
vociferous chorus of wonder and welcome, Bertha’s senses 
reeled. She looked feebly towards Carlotta and stretched 
out her arms—this was her last conscious act. 

Her arms fell lifeless, her head drooped, and she was borne 
to her room like an infant in the arms of the padrona and 
her daughters. 


‘CHAPTER XXXII 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


BrrtHa opened her eyes with a strange feeling of weak- 
ness, it seemed to her that the lids were too heavy to keep 
lifted. Memory began to struggle into life with the strange 
amount of effort which signifies that, like an infant, it has 
big a long unconscious slumber. 
' Dim at first, but coming more clearly each moment, a 
vision rose before Bertha’s eyes. She was at home in Lon- 
don. She could summon no memory of Michael, though she 
kept her eyes closed with a longing hope that his presence 
might mingle in her confused thoughts, but she was sure 
that Miss Fraser had been with her, and a shrinking fear and 
dislike made her sigh as she still lay with closed eyes. 

She heard a slight movement near her, but she kept her 
eyes shut till all was again still. Then the heavy eyelids were 
raised, and Bertha looked round her. The room was the 
same which she had, slept in since Aunt Sophy’s death ; there 
were the same meager white curtains on each side of the 

{ bed, the same Indian screen, only it seemed, to Bertha that 
this had been moved nearer the bed, so as to shelter it when 
the door opened. 

“But this may be the dream,” she thought, and again her 
eyes Closed wearily; “and after all, perhaps I am at home.” 
eee started at the sound of a voice., Was this a dream 


? . ; 
“T tell you, doctor, I take the whole responsibility; Mrs. 
Helder shall not lose blood, she is as weak as water now.” 
A thrill went through Bertha, throbbing. in every vein; it 


was Rachel Fraser’s strong, determined voice, but it did not 
stir up angry feeling. The next speaker did, 

Bertha’s imagination supplied Doctor Upoli’s eontortions 
and gestures. ‘‘It is impossible to believe in such infatua- 
tion ; I affirm to the signora that she who is not the mother of 
the Signora Helder kills her deliberately by this interference ; 
there is no way of subduing fever but by loss of blood.” 

Doctor Upoli came from behind the screen; he saw the 
change in Bertha’s face, and he saw her newly-opened eyes. 
He stepped softly to the bedside with a smile on his face, but 
he did not speak; he wished to carry his point without dis- 
turbing Miss Fraser. 


He held out his hand, and Bertha placed hers init. It was 


such an effort to move her that she felt more puzzled than 


ever about herself. 

“T have been ill, haven’t I, doctor?” 
a far-off sound, so very feeble. 

The doctor nodded gravely, he held up his‘finger to enjoin 
silence; but Rachel Fraser had heard the feeble utterance, 
and she came softly from behind the screen. She noticed the 
doctor’s lifted finger, and she smiled at his hopes. 

There was a softer look on the regular, handsome face than 
Bertha had ever seen there; it seemed to her, as Miss Fraser 
bent quickly forward, that there were tears gathering im the 
hard eyes. 

‘‘You have been very ill, my dear, and we must keep you 
ve uiet; above all things, ets must not get a chill.” 

She looked significantly at Bertha’s arm, which lay outside 
the coverlet, while the doctor kept her hand in his. 

**T will at least let the Si fe elder decide.” The doctor 

ertha. 4 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Doctor Upoli.” Miss 

Fraser spoke very coolly. ‘I consider Mrs. Helder my 
atient, and I will not suffer violent remedies to be used in 
her Case, and you see she is better.” 

Dr. Upoli’s easy face grew flushed. 

‘“Then I must tell the signora that if she refuses me the 
exercise of my profession, I must retire ”—his voice gradually 
became louder—‘‘I cannot consent to neglect a means of 
health which I know to be necessary—I can even say, on 
which recovery may depend.” 

Miss Fraser kept calm and unmoved, but the doctor’s face 
grew more and more excited. Berth hollow eyes 
moved from one face to the other. Shefelt grateful to hear 
Miss Fraser say ‘‘ Hush!” at Doctor Upoli’s lastsentence, his 
loud talking jarred her. ‘ 

‘‘Hush!” she repeated, calmly but imperatively. ‘‘ Come 
with me if you please, signor, I will talk to you in the sala.” 

The doctor was foreed to obey, but he followed, swelling 
with indignation. 

Directly he got into the room he ran up to Mr. Williams. 

‘Let the signor figure to himself ”—his eyes seemed to be 
starting from their closely-fitting lids—‘‘ that the signora de- 

rives me of my functions. That lady teaches me my pro- 

ession ”—he struck time with his great sausage-like forefinger 
on Mr, Williams’ coat—‘‘ forbids me, Iachimo Upoli, to bleed 
a patient for fever. In your cold, damp fog of an island— 
what know I?—it may be right to avoid b epd letting ; but here, 
where one cause of fever is a check which the blood has re- 
ceived, life depends on the withdrawal of the congested fluid, 
which this signora””—he turned to dart a look of scorn on 
Miss Fraser, but she had departed. ~ f 

Mr. Williams looked anxious and doubtful, but already the 
self-reliant helpfulness of Miss Fraser had impressed him, and 
Doctor Upoli’s excitement was not reassuring. 

‘“‘T believe Miss Fraser is very clever,” he said. ‘‘In this 
case she is right; in England we never bleed for fever. It 
was the old-fashioned plan, but no one thinks of it nowadays.” 

Doctor Upoli threw up both hands. 

‘*Fashion in disease !—fashion in a plain law of nature! 
Excuse me, signor, but I can no longer visit your daughter, 
though it pains me to leave her in such hands. I tell you 
frankly I have no here for my patient unless you send that 
obstinate signora back to England.” , 

Mr, Williams bowed, but he was not in spirits to continue 
the discussion. 

__ “ How did you find my daughter to-day?” he asked: ‘Is 
she still unconscious?” 

‘‘She is awake, but ”—he shrugged his shoulders with em- 
phasis—‘‘I have the honor to bid the signor farewell.” 

He made a low bow and departed. 

Doctor Upoli had succeeded in making Bertha’s father ver 
anxious and uncomfortable. He stole cautiously to'the door 
thesick-room. The door was ajar. Going in and keeping be- 
hind the tall screen, he heard Bertha’s voice; it sounded 


Her voice was like 


kept his eyes earnestly on 


. 
| 
| 
| 


i 


- consciousness on that morning she had determined to sum- 


‘ not another Sophy; no one could ever smooth away the 
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feeble and weak, but the sound gave the poor bereaved man 
fresh life. It had seemed to him in these last days as if his | 
only tie to earth were snapped—that there was no one left to 
live for. Tears ee to his eyes, and his heart went out in | 
fervent thankfulness for the precious life restored. In. that 
moment the child was dearer to him than she had ever been. 

Bertha looked at Miss Frazer in wonder. 

‘‘How did you come here?” she said. 

‘**E came to see if I could be of use to you and your father” 
—Miss Fraser spoke in a quiet ‘yet cheerful. voice, all her 
hardness had fled—‘‘ and I found you very ill. Iam so glad 
to be here.” 

‘““You have been very kind to me, I am sure, though I 
have been unconscious of it.” Bertha smiled and put out 
her hand. 

Miss Fraser pressed it gently, and then she went to get 
some broth. 

‘“‘T wonder she did not kiss me,” Bertha thought; but Miss 
Fraser had seen the quivering lips and the suddenly dilated 
eyes, and she thought that Bertha was best left alone. 

Rachel Fraser felt compassionate and softened, and as she 
watched the patience with which the girl bore her extreme 
weakness, she grew almost affectionate, and Bertha’s| 
Di one a to her skilful, unwearying nurse broke through 

erreserve, and sometimes startled the strong-minded woman | 
by its impulsive expression. But still Michael’s cousin could | 
not wholly love his wife, or if she did love her, she struggled 
against the feeling. 

Bertha had not named her husband since that first day,. 


when Rachel began by saying Michael was much better. |, 


“‘ Has he been told of my illness?” the girl asked. 

‘*No, not yet, my dear; at least, I did not tell him how very 
ill you have been.” 

Miss Fraser did not say that if Bertha had not recovered 
mon her cousin; she grew first surprised and then impatient 
at the young wife’s silence about her husband. 

As Miss Fraser sat beside her, Bertha spoke constantly of | 
her father; her face brightened when he came into the room; 
his happiness and his comfort appeared to be her absorbing 
thought. 

Miss Fraser grew graver and graver, and when she was 
alone’she shook her head very anxiously indeed. ‘‘It is very 
sad. Iam afraid that marriage was a thorough mistake on 
both sides; she is quite happy to be with her father, and I) 
don’t think poor dear Michael is happy at all.” In which re- 
mark Miss Pinser showed that strength of mind is not the 
only requisite for the gift of reading human nature. ‘“‘ When 
we get her up and she gains strength I shall speak out,” she 
said; ‘‘if she doesn’t know her duty as a wife, she must be 
taught it; she is only a child, after all, and in one way I was 
Lea Pbet her; she can be gentle and lovable when she 
chooses.” ° ‘ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RECOVERY. | 


In a few days Bertha had made rapid progress; her youth 
and good health battled vigorously agai the fever; but 
still it lingered, although now in a more intermittent form. 

“She will not gain strength till we get her out of Rome,” 
Miss Fraser said one morning; ‘‘I believe we are about the 
only reasonable people left in the ony a uu .ought to have 
left a month ago, you know.” She gave Mr. Williams a sharp 
glance of reproof. ’ 

‘“We will go anywhere you please,” he said, humbly; 
“only tell me what to do.” : 

Miss Fraser smiled graciously. Excepting Michael Helder, 
whose will was the law of her life, she liked men to submit 
to her judgment, and she thought Mr. Williams showed 
much common sense in knowing when he was in good hands. 

‘*Your padrona, as the people call her, tells me she has a 
sister at Albano who will let us have part of a villa there; 
she says there is a pleasant garden, and this‘would be ex- 
cellent for Bertha. What do you say? She is net sure 
about the rent, but she thinks it would be much the same 
that you pay here.” 

Mr. Williams looked at her gratefully. Miss Fraser was 


thorns and briers of life as she had smoothed them; but after 
the misery of this desolate time it was very comforting to} 
feel that an experienced steerswoman was at his side ready 
to take the trouble of guidance from his thoughts. ‘ 
“T am very much obliged to you,” he said; ‘‘ why should 


not you and Bertha go at once? I have.a few days’ work 
/ 


| with one,” sai 


here, arrears which have accumulated under this sad trouble. 
I will join you as soon as possible.” 

“Very well.” Miss Fraser smiled cheerfully. “If you 
don’t join us by the end of the week I shall have to come 
over and fetch you.” 5 

She nodded and went back to her patient. 

“Tf such a Eereen could arrange for one without bein 

the student, thoughtfully, “‘ such help woul 
be invaluable;” and then Mr. Williams leaned his head on 
his hand, and mused over the sweet tenderness of his dead 
wife, and the devotion of her gentle, unselfish sister. 

‘“Women+some women, are very nearly angels,” he 
thought, and then he wondered how it was with Michael 
and Bertha. He had been surprised to see Miss Fraser ar- 


| rive in ere of Michael Helder; but anxiety for Bertha had 


superseded all minor thoughts. Now he wondered again at 
Michael’s absence, and an uneasy disquiet arose lest his 
child’s happiness was not as secure as he had fancied. Had 
he been to Das for hurrying the marriage? Were these 
two unsuited to each other? 

He resolved to question Bertha, if he found her as much 
better as he hoped when he reached the villa. 

The idea of change delighted Bertha, and seemed to give 
her new life. She had grown very weary of the monotony 
of her sick-room. Michael had written her a few lines ex- 
pressing sorrow and anxiety for her illness, and hoping soon 
to hear she was quite recovered; but it seemed to Bertha 
that his letter was cold and formal, and might have been 
written to anyone else. 

Every day that she grew better, and was more able to 
think, she grew more depressed, and it was this change 
which had made Miss Fraser urge the paeeuand ofa Sboatiy 
change of scene, for she watched Bertha devotedly. She had 
learned during the days that had followed Michael’s return 
home, how very dear his wife was to him, and Bertha was 
now to her a part of Michael’s happiness. 

Miss Fraser rejoiced when she saw the bright flush of 
pleasure her plan brought to the girl’s face, and her eager- 
ness to set out. 

“T believe you are better already,” she said, next day, 
when she had placed Bertha, catany wrapped, in the car- 
riage which was to take them to the villa, and took her place 
beside her. 

Bertha laughed. 

‘Oh, yes, I feel just as I used to feel years ago when we 
were going to the sea. I did not care for the place we were 
going to, but the idea of change was delightful.” 

sy see but you will like ano for itself, I expect, or at 
least the villa, for I hear it is rather isolated, and has large 
grounds attached to it; the padrona told me the night- 
ingales sing all day long in the trees there.” _.. 

ertha looked in wonder at her'companion. Rachel Fraser 
thinking about nightingales! ; : 


‘‘T suppose,” Bertha thought, ‘‘one connects people with 
the locality they inhabit. Miss Fraser seems to me to belong 
to formal old Bloomsbury, and a nightingale would seem so 


strange in Bloomsbury.” Aloud she said, ‘‘ Trees and night- 
ingales! How delicious! It sounds delightful to look for- 
ward to a garden, with trees large enough for nightingales!” 

She leaned back in the carriage. Miss Fraser had waited 
to start till the mid-day heat was over, but still the fresh air, 
and the variety of sights and sounds, made Bertha feel 
drowsy and exhausted. She closed her eyes, till an excla- 
mation from her companion roused her. : 

Their carriage had drawn to one side of the road to give 
passage toa large wagon. The wagon was drawn by large 
cream-colored oxen, with mild brown eyes. In the wagon 
were wine-casks, and the two drivers were singing in turn 
alternate verses of a love song. The bright trappings of the 
oxen, the merry faces of the men and their gay dresses, 
gave a festival look to the party. 

Bertha was enthusiastic with delight, she was sorry when 
the wagon was out of sight; but at a turn in the road they 
came upon a wayside fountain, gray and broken and over- 
grown with weeds, but surrounded by a Soup of Roman 
girls laughing and chattering as each broad-chested damsel 
in turn bent to fill her graceful pitcher, and then’poising it 
on her head, waited to form a line with her companions. 
When all the pitchers were filled, the black-eyed, straight- 
browed women marched off in procession with stately steps. 

‘“Michael would have admired that group,” said Miss 


| Fraser, 


Bertha was silent; she was striving to keep down her 
rising irritation. She felt it would be natural to talk about 
her husband, and she knew Miss Fraser was right, but still 
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TOO SOON 


she did not choose her to speas of Michael’s tastes in that 
special way; and then she leaned back again, and began to 
wonder whether the Miss Fraser she had got to like so much 
and whose presence now seemed so necessary to her, would, 
when she no longer wanted tender nursing, change back into 
the cold tyrannical woman she had so disliked. 4 

She glanced towards her. Rachel’s eyes were bent on her 
anxiously; there was in them, it seemed to Bertha, the same 
solicitude she had often seen in her Aunt Sophy’s. 

‘What are you thinking of?” said the girl, mischievously, 
and then she did not wait to hear the answer. The road was 
bordered with trees, with flowery hedges below them; here 
and there, green vistas of shadow stretched away beneath 
other trees behind the hedges; a huge white goat was climb- 


ing up the bank below one of the trees, and trying to cro 
the flowers in the hedge. As the carriage came up he turne 
and gazed with great glassy eyes on Bertha and shook his 


gray beard ane 

‘““Isn’t he like a silly old man?” she laughed. ‘‘I wish I 
could draw, just to get his likeness.” 

‘* Michael would sketch him Spat Miss Fraser. 

Bertha bit her lip. In her heart, Michael was present at 
each of the pictures which had roused her enthusiasm, and 
if Miss Fraser had kept silence his name must have found 
its way to her. lips; but every fresh reminder acted as a 
check. There was a slight frown on her pale face as she 
leaned forward to gaze after the goat. 

Miss Fraser cleared her throat. 

“Here comes a lecture,” Bertha thought, but she kept her 
eyes gazing into vacancy, for the road had turned, and the 
goat was out of sight. 

‘“You asked me just now what I was thinking of. 
thinking of you, and wondering at the little interest you 
take in your husband. Do you ever think of him?~—you 
never mention his name.” 

. The direct words wounded Bertha keenly. She sat upright 
in the pemage with flushed cheeks. 

“Don’t get me angry,” she said. ‘‘ You have been very 
kind to me, I should not like to be cross with 
quite easy to make me cross if you ask that kind of ques- 
tions. ow soon shall we get to the villa? I shall gcto sleep 
till we do.” 

She looked very like a naughty child as she nestled herself 
in a corner of the carriage and seemed to be going to 


sleep. 

Mies Fraser frowned, pursed her lips together, fidgeted, and 
finally took a warmer shawl from the opposite seat and 
placed it over Bertha’s knees. 

“Tam growing old and foolish. or else that child is des- 
perately self-willed. Well, shes weak to-day, and extra 
tired. But I will speak when she is better, and I shall 


y no attention to her nonsense. Poor silly little thing! 
can’t help being fond of her in spite of her pitta iness.” 
CHAPTER XXXIV" 
AT THE ROMAN VILLA. 
Next morning was full of bright sunshine. Bertha had: 


been very tired on her arrival, and had submitted to go to 
bed at once, without any attempt at seeing the beauties of 
the piace. But now, after breakfast, Miss Fraser came to 
fetch her, pronounced her cooler and in every way better, 
and promised that she should explore the garden before the 
sun grew too fierce. 

The change and the excitement had done wonders for 
Bertha. She found her way to the large, marble-floored sala 
into which they had been shown on their arrival. A 
comfortable chair had been placed in one of the windows, 
and she sat down and ed out with that exquisite fresh- 
ness of rapture which is to the weak frame or exhausted 
brain as invigoratmg as if new life-blood were poured 
into the veins. 

The garden, a picturesque wilderness, lay at some depth 
below the windows; a stone terrace, variegated with moss, 
led down into it by a broken flight of steps at either end. 
There seemed to be groves of olive and cypress, and on 
one side a long avenue of cropped ilex trees; their formal, 


I was; 


ou, and it is! 


When Miss Fraser joined her patient, she found her with 
glowing cheeks and tearful eyelashes. 

‘Is it not grand? is it not glorious?” Bertha exclaimed; 
“but, oh, how inexpressibly sad—to think of what Rome 
was and what it is. Just now I saw it all perfect in my 
mind, the palace of the Czesars, the house of Constantine, 
the arches, the aqueducts, the Capitol. Oh! why does ruin 
and decay come on what can never be restored?” 

She looked up; she had not spoken to Miss Fraser; she 
had uttered her thoughts, but _as she ended there was no 
answering sympathy; it seemed.to Bertha that the strong- 
minded woman looked frightened, and pernage the girl’s 
dark eyes, dilated with enthusiasm, had a slightly frenzied 
expression. 

“*Come into the garden, won’t ~7ou?” she said, ‘‘it will be 
too hot presently.” 


Bertha sighed, and followed silently out of the open win-' 


hae into a stone balcony which led down to the terrace be- 
ow. 

‘‘She thinks me silly and romantic; Is yppose Michael woul 1 
think so too.. But what is one to do with feelings? Mine 
are real, I don’t affect them. Must I keep them corked 
down tightly all my life, and try and behave exactly as 
other people behave? I can’t believe God meant. this. 
There are not two leaves alike on a tree, why should men 
and women strive to conform themselves to one pattern?” 

But her. reflections broke off suddenly when she reached. 
the garden itself. 

Formerly there 
by cypresses, with here and there a 
in between them; but the grass had been left to grow long 
and wild; it was not so much a garden as a wilderness. In 
the center of the first grass-plot was a grand old marble 
fountain, but ferns and tall grass had circled closely round 
it, and overgrowth of roses too had fling itself from a raised 
bank behind, and had completely clothed the presiding 
nymph in their glowing wealth of blossom. _ Beyond the 
fountain came a steep descent of turfed steps, leading to an 


had been closely shaven lawns bordered 
ay-green statue placed 


alley of shining laurels, so dense on either side that the - 


alley looked more like a path between thick walls of these 
noble, glossy leaves. Beyond the laurels were fountains, 
statues, grottoes, a most picturesque wilderness, with roses 
and honeysuckle and magnolias flinging themselves in lavish 
bounty on every object they could find to cling to; and 
backing these were groves of olive and evergreen oaks, 
among which, even at this hour, the nightingales were trill- 
ing out sweet notes, preparing for fuller song by-and-bye 
when evening drew on. 

‘Bertha’s delight could not find expression. She fluttered 
here and there like a butterfly, gathering roses, admiring 
with passionate enthusiasm the picturesque beauty of con- 
trasts afforded by the ruined gray fountains and the ex- 
quisite green and brilliant blossoms of the trailing creepers 
over them—the statues and the somber velvet of the 
cypresses; and her enthusiasm reached its height when she 
came to a point further down the sloping garden, and flung 
herself on a stone bench beneath a spreading ilex; from 
this was > opt i ag of the Campagna. spreading 
its vast desert-like expanse to the shores of the blue’sea. 

She had outstripped Miss Fraser, she was glad to sit here 
alone, free to rave as much as she plese: and then, as her 
enthusiastic delight exhausted itself, her thoughts went back 
to Michael. 

“He must conte Rete; we must see this pe together: 
but then, if he does not admire it as I do, if he does not feel 
its beauty—ah! that is it, some pecble only see the beautiful, 
and others feel it vibrate through every nerve: if Michael is 
like this, only calm and critical, that would make things 
worse; I should know then the certainty of that which now 
T-only fear.” : 

Her excitement had carried her along till now as if her 
feet had wings; but this thought checked her and brought a 
chill depression; she lay still under the ilex-tree, and by the 


treed iss Fraser reached her, Bertha had grown pale and 
Rachel shook her head. 


“T shall have to get a set of leading-strings,” she said, but 


see erouned ranches like a succession of grand candel-|she smiled; ‘‘the fresh air is making you frisky and refrac- 


abra, But the view beyond the garden chained Bertha’s 
eyes and thoughts. The villa was placed on the side of the 
hill, so that the grouds slo downwards from it, and far 


tory. You must come in and have your soup, my dear, and | 


lie down a bit.” 
‘‘T almost think,” she went on, when she had drawn 


away beyond these stretched the wide, desert-like Campagna, | Bertha’s hand through her arm, ‘that there may be a letter 


with its blue horizon of Mediterranean Sea, and standing up 


in its mist, phantom-like, loomed the dome of St. Peter’s, 
keeping watch and ward over the once imperial city. f 


from Michael. Your father said he would send it out at 
once if it came.” 


Bertha grew red, but she did not answer. 


TOO SOON. 
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= 


She had not said a word to her father about sending, 


Michael's letter. Hither Rachel was absurdly fond of her 
cousin, or she was a busybody; but Bertha was so utterly 


e <hausted by the time she reached the villa, that she was | 


itl to lie on a couch while Rachel gave her soup almost as 
1. sae had been helpless. 

Sae fell asleep as soon as she had takenit. When she 
wa'xened, Miss Fraser was sitting near her with a letter in 
her hand. She held it out to Bertha when she saw that she 
wis awake, 


The girl took ‘it quietly, without the slightest show of | 


em tion. 

‘She does not care for him at all,” said Miss Fraser. She 
got up and went to the window. She was trying to conquer 
the anger that had flamed up against Bertha. It did not oc- 
cur to her that if Michael's wife had been alone she might 
have showed more emotion than she chose to betray under 
her watchful eyes. 

‘* She is a cold-hearted little puss, after all; just now rav- 
ing and ranting about Rome and its ruins, and nota word 
or a smile for her husband’s letter. Ihave no patience with 
such unreal women, though I quite understand how Michael 
was deceived by all that impulsive manner, and thought, 
poor fellow, he should find a warm heart beneath it. He is 
not the first who has found to his cost that a very shallow 
brook has often more sound than a deep river has.” 

Meantime the ‘ 
at presence restrained her from a passionate out- 
yurst. 

She folded her letter, and replaced it in its envelope, but 
she could not trust herself to speak. 

Miss Fraser had stood tapping her fingers on the window- 


shallow brook” was so disturbed that only | 


‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ Michael and she understand their own 
affairs best, no doubt; however, if you think Bertha is fit to 
| travel, 1 will soon arrange our return. I shall be glad to 
take her home.” 

Miss Fraser paused, and then she spoke abruptly. 

‘Bertha is your child, Mr. Williams; it is natural you 
should take her part; and Michael is my cousin; therefore, 
| perhaps, I incline too much to his side of the question; but 
I must think that as Bertha’s father you might. counsel a 
more dutiful..course than she seems inclined to adopt to- 
wards her husband.” 

But Mr. Williams had a more sympathetic nature than 
Miss Fraser had. 

‘‘No, Miss Fraser, I cannot interfere,” he said; ‘‘ I have no 
reason to suppose that there is any estrangement between 
my daughter and her husband; and even if there were any, 
I believe interference would do harm rather than good.” 

He bowed gravely, and went into the garden to find 
Bertha. 

Miss Fraser’s lip curled. ‘‘That man has lived among 
books until He has not an atom of common sense left. I never 
heard of such a thing. I wonder if he knows that Bertha 
has not written to Michael once since her illness. He shall 
know it, before long, too.” 

Miss Fraser waited anxiously. She expected that Mr. 
Williams would propose to Bertha to return home; but she 
heard no allusion made to it when they both came in to- 
gether. 
~The father and daughter talked throughout the evening, 
but Miss Fraser withdrew from Bertha’s efforts to includ 


| her in their conversation, and sat stiffening in silence. 


ledgs, wholly unconscious that she had frightened away a| 


lovely green-and-gold lizard who had been peeping at her 
with his bright eyes from the clustering vine-leaves which 
covered the walls of the villa. Miss Fraser was calm and 
just—for a woman; but she shared the inevitable portion of 
Eve's daughters—she was inquisitive. 

“Well, Bertha ”—she turned round, but she did not look 
at her patient—*‘ how is Michael, and when does he expect 
us?” 

Tove was a little pause, and then Bertha said, very 
coldiy: 

*- He does not say how he is, and he does not say when he 
expects us.” S 

** What does he say?” and then Miss Fraser checked herself 
with a slight blush. 


‘Really, I don’t think he says anything, except that he| 


hopes you and my father are well, wat v.iic Lam convales- | 


cent.” 


Miss Fraser looked, and she saw that Bertha’s lips were | 


closed in the same determined fashion in which she had 
closed them on the way from Rome. 

*-She’s not strong enough to-day,” Bertha’s mentor sighed ; 
‘“whatever is to be done with the naughty spoiled child? I 
believe the best plan would be to take her straight home 
to Michael, whether she likes it or not, and let him lecture 
her. Perhaps her father may do her good. -I must speak 
out to somebody.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
STILL DELAY. 


AT the end of a fortnight Mr. Williams arrived at the villa. 
For the present he had finished his business in Rome. He 
found Miss Fraser alone in the sala, Bertha was sitting out 
in tae garden. 

‘** How soon do you think she will be able to travel?” he 
asked, : 

‘‘T think she might travel now, but she says she wishes to 
re niin here.” 

**Ah, that is only out of consideration forme. Poor dear 
child ”—he looked annie in Miss Fraser’s grave face— 
‘she sacrificed her own feelings in remaining with me before 
her illness.” 

‘*Do you think so?” There was something so very sarcastic 
in her tone, that he looked up hastily, and for the first time 
he thought Rachael Fraser had astern, unlovable face. ‘‘T 
do not wish to take any credit from Bertha on the score of 
affection for you,” she said, ‘‘but my idea is that she pleased 
herself entirely by remaining with you; she certainly shows 
no wish to go back to my cousin.” 

The words jarred Mr. Williams, he thought the subject best 
left undiscussed. 


When she came to Bertha’s room as usual to see if she had 
all she wanted, the girl looked up archy in her grave face. 
But Miss Fraser would not see the look; she kissed Bertha’s 
forehead and turned to leave the room. 

Bertha caught her arm and held it fast. 

‘‘T want to speak to you, please,” she said.. ‘‘ What is the 
matter? Have you and my father quarreled?—you look so 
glum at one another.” 

Tt was difficult to harden herself against the sweet smiling 
face; but Rachel was doing what she considered her duty, and 
she drew away from Bertha. 

‘Certainly not; your father and I have béen talking about 
going home; he asked ms when you would be ready, and I 
said you might travel now if you like.” 

Bertha turned white: In an instant her face had grown as 
| hard as Miss Fraser's. 

‘7 cannot go home. 
to leave it.” 

‘‘Thatis mere selfishness. I made some excuse for you 
while you were in Rome, but your father wishes to go home 
now. Itis no question of duty to him, surely, that keeps 
you, Bertha—a mistaken duty at best; for a husband is a 
wife’s chief duty.” 

Bertha pressed her lips tightly together, it was so very 
hard to keep back the old rebellious feeling, it seemed to her 
that this was not the woman she had grown to love and 
cling to, but the overbearing, interfering Miss Iraser she 
had so hated. 

Miss Fraser glanced at her when no answer came, and the 
pale resolute face and firmly closed lips warned her that this 
was not the most judicious moment for argument. 

‘* You are tired now, and you don’t know how you feel; 
we can settle to-morrow about going home,” and she went 
away. 

Bertha breathed freely as soon as she was left alone. 

‘‘Tt was as much as I could do to keep quiet. I could not 
have borne much more, but she has been so very good to me 
that I am resolved not to quarrel with her. Facade she 
thinks I am not grateful to her. Iam, but what business is 
it of hers how I behave to Michael? If my father wishes to go 
home—well, I shall hear what he says.” 

She had a restless, troubled night, the fever still lingered 
in an intermittent form, and Mr. Williams had heard such 
accounts of the malaria which arose from the Campagna at 
| this season, that he thought Bertha would be much safer in 
| England, and he made up his mind the sooner they were off 
| the better. 

“You would like to go home, dear, wouldn’t you?” he said, 
| when Miss Fraser had left him alone with his daughter. He 
jdid not speak naturally, for Miss Fraser’s words still 

troubled him, although he had refused to believe in them. 

‘‘T like being here, don’t you?” said Bertha. 

Her father looked at her, and then it seemed to him she 

was speaking simply. She wished to stay at Albano, 


I like this place, and I do not wish 
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‘Well, it is very pleasant, but I am not quite sure that it | paintings, and of mirrors with dulled glasses in blackened 
is altogether healthy, and I think the change would strengthen | 


you, my dear,” he said. 

There was a tenderness in his voice which it seemed to 
Bertha had only come there since her aunt’s death. She 
put both arms round his neck and kissed him. ee! 

“Tf you really wish to go, papa, 1 am ready; but if it is 
only for me, you know what I like always does me good, so 
let me stay a little longer, won’t you?” 

Mr. Williams had a secret consciousness of weakness, but 
he could not resist those pleading eyes. 

‘Very well, we will see how you are at the end of a 
week.” He kissed Bertha, and then he got up to go away. 

‘*T will tell Miss Fraser how we have settled it,” he said. 


He found Miss Fraser lecturing the maid belonging to the | 


villa on cleanliness in general, especially in sleeping rooms. 


The maid stood listening with an amused smile on her expres- | 


sionless, indolent face, only when Mr. Williams appeared she 
showed two glittering rows of teeth, made a courtesy, and 
disappeared. 
‘“Well, Mr. Williams, I hope you have settled to leave this 
lace.” Miss Fraser spoke impatiently. She considered Mr. 
illiams to belong to the class of men only fit to be har- 
nessed and driven by a woman of superior mind—just the 
man who, in the hands of a fool, might be led to commit any 


folly. “If we stay here we shall be eaten by fleas. The 
habits and ways of these people are abominable.” 

Mr. Williams stared; he thought these subjects quite 
out of his province, and Miss Fraser’s manner made him 


nervous. 

“« Well,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I think we will wait another 
week, and see how Bertha is then.” 

‘*Oh! this is Bertha’s wish, I suppose?” 

‘Tt is mine also.” Helonged to add it was his hope that 
Miss Fraser felt herself at liberty to return home as soon as 
she pleased, as her interference displeased him, but a con- 
viction of her usefulness, and of his own utter inability to 
help Bertha if she fell ill again, kept him silent on the sub- 
ject. He waited a moment, and then he said: 

“T think, Miss Fraser, it will be best not to have any more 


yesterday, and I dare say she feels weak and a little way- 
ward; it is quite natural she should do so. We must be 
very indulgent with her.” 

He tried to soften his meaning by an appealing glance, but 
Miss Fraser looked almost contemptuous. 

“Tt is my own fault for expecting any help from him, I 
must manage it myself.” oud she said, ‘‘ You may be 
sure Ishall not say anything imprudent, but Iam quite sure 
your daughter will get well much faster when she is in her 
own home.” 

But though she took the hint in silence, and said nothing 
to Bertha, the girl’s health did not improve; it seemed as if 
the prospect of going home had checked her recovery. 

Wien the day came previous to that fixed for their de- 
parture, she went to her father and begged for another delay. 

He was walking up and down under the ilex avenue. He 
stopped short in his walk, and looked at her anxiously. 

“My dear—I—I "—he hesitated, it was so difficult to get out 
what he wished to say—‘‘ my dear Bertha, you have been a 


very long time away from Michael; don’t you think he must ! 
‘her fancy gave her. She, loving as ever, ready to forgive all 


be very lonely without you?” 

Bertha flushed; he thought she looked angry. 

“Tam sure he is not, papa; he does not even ask me to 
come home; he does not say he wants me; I think it is per- 
fectly indifferent to him, and he knows [like to be with you.” 

Her father looked pained and surprised. 

“ Youare under some mistake,” he said, gravely ; “however, 
we will not discuss it. 
stay here a few days longer; but, Bertha, I thin 
try and be ready by next Thursday.” 

Next Thursday! and this was Friday. Now that going 
home began to take a definite shape, Bertha shrank from it 
resolutely. 
her conduct to her husband, although the wrongness had 


you must 


If you wish it so strongly: we will | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TOO SOON. 


rames. Rachel stopped her. 

“Bertha, my dear, please sit down a moment, I must ask 
you a question ” j 

Bertha sat down unwillingly, but she kept her eyes fixed 
on the nearest door. 

‘* Have you written to Michael since we came here?” 

Bertha flushed, and then she got white. 

‘“No.” She rose up, but she leaned on the back of the 
chair. ‘‘ Miss Fraser, I-must say it out. You have been 
very good to me, and I deserved no goodness from you. I 
treated you shamefully, but I can’t talk about my husband 
to anyone. I cannot ie interfered with about this. I want 
you to understand that it is useless to ask me questions or 
give me advice about him, and it is hard, too, for I would 
not refuse you anything, if I could help it.” 

Miss Fraser winced. There was real affection in Bertha’s 
eyes, and in her voice, but she was plainly as wrong-headed 
as ever. 

“Even if I make you dislike me, my poor child, I must do 
my duty. Iconsider that you have behaved very badly to 
your husband. You have not written to him for a Waele 
month. Are you not afraid of alienating him, and losing his 
affection, if no higher motive influences you? Will it not 
soften your meeting with him if you write even now?” 

Bertha smiled, but her face had still the same white, 
wrung look. 

‘*T don’t want to quarrel with you. I would not answer, 
only I wonder that you, who ought to know me pretty well 
by this, should fancy that fear of anything was a motive 
that could influence me. I have not written to your cousin” 
«she would not say Michael—*‘ and I do not intend to write 
to him. He will understand my silence, and as he is the 
only person interested in it, Ido not feel called on to explain. 
it; only please don’t talk to me again about this, and—” She 
stopped, Miss Fraser had turned angrily away. Bertha 
went up to her and put her hand on her shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t be 
more angry with me than you can aa I can’t bear it.” 

A sudden break in her voice startled her companion, but 
Bertha had darted out of the room before Miss Fraser knew 


discussion with Bertha: she does not look so well as she did | bOW to answer. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A HALT BY THE WAY. 


Tuer dreaded Thursday came. It seemed useless to attempt 
further opposition. Bertha saw that her father was bent on. 
departure, and since her-last talk with Miss Fraser she 
shrank from being left alone with her. 

That last talk had been very mischievous. Bertha’s dread 
of returning had been full of contradictory elements. Some- 
times she had longed so intensely to be again with Michael 
that she had felt persuaded the longing must be shared, and 
that next day he would appear at the villa; but he did not 
come, and her dread of his coldness grew more and more 
real. But now Rachel’s words had helped her own imagin- 
ings. She had seen Michael since Bertha had, and his cold- 
ness was a reality, and Miss Fraser was aware of it. 


‘Why does he wish me to go home if he has left off lov-: 


ing me?” she said, bitterly, over and over again, as she lay 
awake picturing her return, with all the vivid graphic force 


Michael’s tyranny; but Michael stern and implacable, not 
even glad to see her, looking so cold and unmoved that all 
her good resolutions would dwindle, and some ungovernable 
petulance would take their place. 

‘Tt is much better to» keep apart than to quarrel,” se 
ag sadly. She took a lingering, unwilling farewell of the 

arden. 

But true to her own contradiction, it seemed to Bertha 
that the long and distant journey offered some chance of re- 
spite. Michael might still repent and come to meet her. 


‘She had resolved to forgive him if he made that atonement, 


She knew that she had been silly and wrong in. 


but she shrank with angry repugnance from the other alter- 
native. How could she submit to be taken home, like a 


consisted: more in a series of neglects than of any decided | naughty runaway child, lectured, and schooled into good 


overt transgression. She was unconscious of an 


decided | behavior! She struggled with this feeling during the early 


ilt towards him, but her self-will pressed heavily at her | part of the journey. 
aoe and had more to do with hersleepless nights and heavy | 


‘ After all”—she drew up her slight figure till it was as 


eyes than the evening breezes, which her father averred were | erect as Miss Fraser sitting beside her in the carriage—‘ I 
charged with the poisoned air of the Campagna. 

She was still full of resistance and self-torment, when she 
met Miss Fraser in the sala. Bertha was passing on through 
the great desolate room full of cracked and half obliterated 


‘am a woman, not a child. 
don’t like. 


No one can make me do what I 
I will not go home unless Michael comes to me 
and asks me to return to him. Iam sure my father will not 
turn against me.” 


oe 
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She had got near her journey’s end before she had de- 
termined on this plan of action. It seemed as if a great load 
slipped suddenly from her mind. 

‘Why did I not settle this sooner?” she thought. . ‘‘ Lhave 
been worrying myself about nothing.” ; 

Hither her self-torment or the fatigue of the. journey 
proved too exhausting. "When shereached Dover she fainted 
in the carriage that conveyed them from the steamer. 

Her father was terribly frightened; even Miss Fraser was 
anxious. . 

‘TY shall sit up with her to-night,” she said, ‘“‘and we shall 
see how she is in the mornin; 


Bertha had a fitful, fovenet iia, She talked bitterly of | 
her husband's want of affection. Miss Fraser sat and listened | 


to her wanderings and she grew very heavy-hearted. What 
could she do to hal this self-willed child to regain her hap- 
piness? She rier 4 not plead Bertha’s cause with Michael; 
she knew he would not allow her to speak of his wife. She 
remembered that on his return from Scotland he had said 
that he feared Rachel had not succeeded in making Bertha 
happy, and his cousin had borne the reproach in proud 
ilence. : 
é What could she do to bale. these two? Bertha had forbid- 
den the mention of Michal Helder’s name. 

“The best way would be for Michael to come down here 
and take the poor po ae child by kc "said Miss 
Fraser, as she sat tapping her lips with her forefinger beside 
Bertha’s bed. Rachel had been traveling all day, and she 
felt very tired, but it was a clear case of duty to sit up with 
Bertha, and she sat till daylight crept into the room, and 
her patient fell into a sound sleep. z 

hen Bertha came down stairs next morning she declared 
herself much better, but her weakness was evident, and Mr. 
Williams decided on remaining anothernight at Dover. He 
told Miss Fraser this when Bertha went out of the room. 

“Very well ”—she spoke reluctantly, she had a secret un- 
defined dread of leaving Bertha behind—“‘ but I think I had 
best go on to London to-day. You see I wrote to Michael to 
expect us to-day and he will be so anxious. I wish he could 
have met us here; but I suppose that can’t be.” She was 
carried out of her usual calmness by her wish for Michael's 
happiness. ‘ You promise me,” she said earnestly, “ that 
you will bring Bertha home to us directly she is fit to travel.” 

This speech annoyed Mr. Williams. «It was unusual to him 
to blame or judge another person; but he could not help 
thinking that Mr. Helder might as well have come to Dover 
to meet his wife, and also he thought he was capable of act- 
ing without Miss Fraser’s advice. He bowed gravely. { 

“ Bertha is quite unfit to travel now,” he said; “but if 

ou think it right to go to London at once, it is certainly 
etter that you should do so.” ; 

‘“Tiresome man”—he had gone back to his newspaper, 
and Miss Fraser felt inclined to shake him—“‘he is so wrap- 
ped up in his musty old manuscripts, that he never sees how 
things are going. Does he suppose it is usual for a young 
wife to start off from her husband’s roof at an hour's notice 
without asking leave, and then to stay away for weeks with- 
out writin Lonins after the first?” ’ 

She stood looking at the unconscious delinquent for a few 
mrt be your pardon, but really this is of more conse- 
quence than you think”—her voice was impatient, for he 
had not once raised his eyes from his newspaper—‘‘I wish 
you would persuade Bertha to write to her husband.” . 

All through his life Mr. Williams had nervously avoided 
scenes and explanations; he thought any interference be- 
tween husband and wife most reprehensible, and he was 

ainfully surprised that Miss Fraser had not taken the hint 
Be had already given her in Italy. 

He got up eae folded his newspaper; he felt powerless to 
silence this very uncompromising person; his only hope of 
escape lay in avoiding her; but he smiled as he answered: 

“T suppose Bertha and her husband understand one an- 
other”—he looked grave—‘‘I really must decline giving any 
opinion. I never get saw good arise from interference be- 
tween husband out wife; time and patience are far more 

” 
sr at was checked for the moment by his quiet, im- 
sressive manner: but, like many another woman in whom 
ae organ of benevolence is strongly developed, she was fond 
of foreing circumstances on to the rails which she considered 
would most speedily bring them to a favorable terminus. It 
seemed to her this was her last chance of opening Mr. Wil- 
liams’ eyes to his daughter's folly, and she resolved not to 


lose it. 


“You must excuse me, but I cannot agree with you.” 
She spoke so incisively, there was such strong conviction in 
her voice, that against his will he listened. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
have not thoroughly considered the subject, Bertha went off 
to join you in Rome against my wish, and without asking her 
husband’s permission ; this you will perhaps consider excusa- 
ble, as the case was urgent and as things turned out. She wrote 
to her husband twice, I think; but I do not think that 
Mr. Helder was at all pleased when he found she had travel- 
edalone. Ican scarcely imagine you approved of such a 
pecentns for so very young a woman. WhenI saw her in 

me, I confess I was surprised at her coldness and indif- 
ference about her husband’s illmess. You yourself agreed 
with me that as Mr. Helder was unfit to travel when I left 
him, it was better not to tell him the extent of Bertha’s ill- 
mgt so that Bertha ought not to resent any lack of anxiety 
on. his . ‘ 

u an, at reason have you to suppose she has any idea of the 
ind ?’ 

Mr. Williams’ face flushed; as he spoke he remembered 
that Bertha had said her husband was in no haste to have 
her home again; an uncomfortable sympathy with Miss 
Fraser’s anxiety began to awaken within him. 

“ Well”—there was a dash of sarcasm in her voice—‘‘I 
have used my eyes and my ears. Ican see Bertha is very 
unhappy; she is evidently angry with her husband, or she 
would write to him, She has not written once since her ill- 
ness, and yet I believe she thinks her husband ought to be 
the first to make advances and come and fetch her home.” 

Mr. Williams had resolved to hold his peace; but these 
words stirred him. He though Miss Fraser was very hard 
on Bertha. 

‘You can hardly expect me to see this matter as you do,” 
he said, ‘‘and I hope your anxiety is groundless. I shall 
take Bertha home in a day or so, unless Michael comes to 
fetch her.” 

Miss Fraser a teees her shoulders. 

““Very well; but I must always think that Bertha is act- 
ing very foolishly. I shall start in about an hour, but I shall 
see her before I go.” r 

She made her preparations, and then, just before she 
started, she went to say good-bye to Bertha. 

ae girl put her arms round her, and kissed her affection- 
ately. 

a t am not good at thanking,” she whispered, ‘‘ but I am 
very grateful to you for all your kind tees 
iss Fraser had not expected this, and she had to steel 


herself to fulfil her purpose. _ 
‘Have you a message for Michael?” 
Bertha’s face grew hard in an instant—the tender liquid 


light faded out of her eyes. 

Pi love,” she said, coldly, ‘‘and I hope he is quite 
well.” 

Miss Fraser put a hand on each of the girl’s shoulders. 

‘‘ Bertha, you are perhaps not well enough to write, but do 
not fling away your happiness Sok soa you are a wife, 
and a wife must be subject to herhusband. A few words of 
penitence pou heal My poor dear child, will you not 
give me a really loving message for your husband?” 

She looked beseechingly at Bertha, but the girl turned her 
face away. 

‘Tt is quite useless,” she said, sadly; ‘‘you are kind, but 
you do not understand me one bit. I cannot explain myself 
without blaming him, and that is impossible. Now don’t 
lose your train, please don’t.” 

Mr. Williams came in. 

‘We have no time to spare,” he said; ‘‘I am going to see 
you off, Miss Fraser,” and he gave an anxious glance at his 
one ep le pale face. ‘‘I think short good-byes are best for 
Bertha.” 

There was no help for it. Miss Fraser started for London 
heavy-hearted about her cousin’s happiness, and very discen- 
tented with herself. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WHAT THE WAVES SAID. 


Her father was so grave and silent when he came back 
from the railway station that Bertha grew troubled. 

Suppose he were to take Miss Fraser’s view of her conduct. 
what would happen? 

‘But I will not go back,” she said; ‘‘no one, not even a 
father, has aright to interfere between man and wife. 


, {cannot tell anyone what I know is the truth—that Michael 


should have found him at Dover waiting for us. 
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does not want me; if he had a spark of love left for me, we 
I can’t see 
ow it isto end; but I should be a hypocrite if I were to 
write and — his pardon, and I know that is what Rachel 
wants me to do. 

home, but because he had grown tired of me before he went 
away ; while I ”—here a great sob came—‘‘ have been loving 
him all this time as dearly as ever; still, I can’t be so un- 
womanly as to force my love where it is not wanted.” 

She thought it would be wise to avoid an explanation with 
her father. ‘She sent word by a servant that she had gone 
out walking, and she went out. 

She stood on the esplanade, uncertain where to go, and 
then she turned irresistibly to the sea, drawn there against 
her will. 

The beach was deserted. Bertha went and sat as close as 
she could to the green moaning waves. The tide was 


| going out, and it-seemed to beckon her to follow it. 


‘*] wonder if I could ever be happy if I began life quite 
over again—among people I never saw before?’ A lon 
ause here. She gathered some stones in her hand, an 
ung them one after another into the retreating waves. They 
seemed to bend their heads in mockery, and the moaning 
sound Depat to shape itself into words, ‘‘Go back, go back, 
go back.’ 

Bertha left off listening, and looked round. 

The day had been cloudy, and the sun had not even 
peeped out to say good-night before his setting. There was 
that calm gray light on everything which is so full of repose, 
A little way beyond her she saw the bathing women gather- 
ing up gowns which had been drying on the beach, held 
down by large stones; a fisherman sat on the edge of his 
boat mending a net. On the other side, beneath the pier, 
men were still at work repairing the vast structure. Every- 
where, spite of the repose of the scene, there seemed to be an 
atmosphere of duty—even the waves were retiring in obedi- 
ence to a fixed law. Bertha felt out of tune with all; there 
was neither repose nor submission in her struggling heart. 

‘Begin a new life!’ She spoke passionately; she wanted 
to shut out the monotonous reproof of the waves; they were 
growing monotonous in tint as well as sound as the light 
grew dimmer., .‘‘ Why, that is just what I told myself 
before I married; my life was quite new then, and yet 
how soon I went back to the old way of living! Ah, but that 
was because I thought Michael understood me.” ‘she 
shook her head sadly. *‘ No one does understand me, per- 
haps no one éver has ér ever will—yes, Aunt Sophy did.” 

fere her thoughts came to a full stop; she had a new sub- 
ject in Aunt Sophy. 

Had her aunt been understood by those with whom she 
lived? And_ yet how lovingly and patiently she had always 
fulfilléd all her duties. This thought was a stumbling-block. 
Bertha went on flinging stones at the waves. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ Aunt Sophy was’ humble, and things 
that vex me would never have vexed her, I wish IT had 
understood her, though, I might have made her life happier, 
and yet she was always cheerful. How was it? how could 
she bear always to come second—never to be specially loved 
by anyone? And yet she had plenty of feeling.” 

She got up and went home. She was safe now from Miss 
Fraser's appeals, but she felt yet shyer of her father. 

When she reached the Rotel she learned that her long ab- 
sence had alarmed Mr. Williams, and that he had gone out 
in search of her. 

Bertha waited for his return, but she grew so weary that 
she resolved at last to go to bed; she was secretly glad of 
the excuse for avoiding him, 

She was very weary, and yet she could not sleep. All the 
agitation she had suffered during the day revived, and acted 
itself over and over again in the still darkness. She saw Miss 
Fraser’s sorrowful, beseeching face, and then she followed 
her to London, and witnessed Michael's disappointed look 
when he saw that his cousin was alone. Yes, he would be 
disappointed at his wife’s disobedience, Bertha argued, al- 


though he might find her absence a relief; but it was more | 


difficult to feel in the right lying alone there in the darkness 
‘han if had been in full daylight, with outward objects to 
distract thought. 

It was so very dark and still, it seemed to Bertha that the 
only sound which reached her—the plash of the waves as the 
tide brought them nearer and nearer to the beach—said, 
‘Go back, go. back,” more distinctly than before; her con- 
science, too, would not be stifled; it repeated over and over 
again that she ought to have written .to her husband to ex: 
cuse her delay. ‘‘But he would not have cared to et _an 

’ 


He has left off loving me, not because I left | 


open message sent threugh a third person, and I was ill,’’ 
she said, excusingly. She felt her cheeks grow hot at this; 
she could have written if she had not been self-willed. But 
the eyil one is never so watchful as when he sées us call a 
fault by its right name, for directness and reality in dealing 
with our infirmities are two strong weapons in the spiritual 
warfare, and Bertha chased away the unpleasant thought 
by remembering that if she-;went on worrying herself she 
should never get well. She tried to go to sleep. 

In vain. She counted forwards and backwards, went 
through various prescribed formularies, but her eyes still 
opened widely —she was not even drowsy. 

At last she recalled her puzzle about Aunt Sophy and tried 
to think it out—tried to seek for the talismar of her aunt's 
unfailing, gentle humility; for Bertha got far enough to dis- 
cover that humility had been the root of Miss Ashton’s 


sweetness. She fell asleep, and she saw Aunt pie! herself 
bending over her; but her sweet smile had fled. Instead 


there was an expression of grave reproof on the gentle face, 
and when Bertha stretched out her arms in glad welcome, it 
seemed to her that Aunt Sophy shuddered and faded away. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HOPE DEFERRED. 


A CERTAIN old woman, mythology tells us, had a habit of 
looking in her mirror and denying herself that which she 
wished for most; and this fable probably originated the be- 
lief that women are invariably contradictory even to their 
own despite, a belief which is only partially true—that is, it 
is untrue so far as it sets forth contradiction as a purely 
female failing. In this very circumstance of denying them- 
selves that which they most wish for, from a sort of lofty 
contradiction which, if one ventured on such audacity, might 
go by the name:of sulkiness, men will beat. women hollow, 
and they suffer far more because of the manly dignity which 
prevents any advance from them. 

On the day of Bertha’s expected return, Mr, Helder had 
beén in a most disturbed and unnatural condition. He was 
stillill and weak, and-hisarm was bound up and lay help- 
less in a sling; but in the morning, before he went to the 
Museum, and now since his return, he has tidgeted and 
traveled about the house from the sitting-rooms to the bed- 
rooms, and then again: to the sitting-rooms. till there isno 
rest left in him. He looks anxious as well as fidgety, and 
very much annoyed. 

The servants wonder, and tell each other that something 
must have gone wrong. 

He looked pleased, overjoyed even, two mornings ago, 
when Mr. Williams wrote and said he could now promise to 
bring his’ daughter home fairly recovered, on. Thursday. 
Yes, then, although he still felt sore at the remembrance of 
Bertha’s stiff letters, and at the long silence since her illness, 
Michael had given way to momentary rapture at the pros- 
pect of seeing his wife once more by his own fireside. The 
letter said they hoped to reach London early in the after- 
noon. There were only two afternoon trains, and one which 
arrived quite late in the evening, and Mr. Helder had been 
twice to the railway terminus without success. He was 
told the second train had been delayed, and might not 
arrive for two hours. 

‘‘T wish I had stayed at the station,” he said; ‘‘and yet 
it was necessary to come home to put off dinner. The long 
journey will tire Bertha dreadfully; they ought to have 
come by the earlier train.” 

He frowned so heavily that Bertha would have considered 
her fears all realized if she had seen his face. ; 

Long before the two hours had expired, he was on his way 
again to the station, but at the end of the street he stopped 
and called to a cab with luggage outside to stop also. 

He had caught a glimpse of his cousin Rachel's face, and 
now, as he opened the cab door, a look of alarm came into 
his eyes when he saw that Miss Fraser was alone. 

“What has happened? where is Bertha? tell me at once!” 
he said impatiently. 

‘‘Get in, and I can tell qo? as we go along,” and Miss 
Fraser laughed a little at what she considered was Michael’s 
exaggeration. 

‘Nothing is the matter—that is, nothing alarming; only 
Bertha is so knocked up that she could not travel any 
farther. I left her and Mr, Williams at Dover, but I so 
feared you would be anxious that I came on alone.” 

“And left her by herself!” Michael spoke «in the impatient 
tone which is called exclamation. ‘‘ What a pity!” 


no 
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Miss Fraser drew herself up, and then she gave a little! 
sad smile, 

‘“You must prepare yourself to find Bertha very much 
changed,” she said. 

He started a little—a fear came to him in her words. It was 
like a draught of cold outside air when one has been keeping 
close to the glow of a fire; and as one rises and shuts out the 
2hill intruder, so Michael hardened himself against the half- 
felt Gnea he resolved that the change Rachel spoke of was 

hysical. 
re You mean her illness has changed her; she is thin and 
pale; does she look so ill, then?” And he thought he would 
go down to Dover, helpless, as he was, and bring his wife 
home, ‘‘She will be better when she is comfortably at home | 
again,” he said. But the cab stopped at his own door, and) 
he got out. 

‘“*T will say good-bye, as I have seen you,” Miss Fraser 
said; ‘‘I may as well go straight home now.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Rachel; you must stay here to-night, at any | 
rate. I have heard no news yet, and. your room is all| 
ready.” 

Firs Fraser h» ‘ated. She shrank from haying to tell her 
cousin the truiu; and yet sooner or later he must know of 
his wife’s coldness. 

‘Very well, I will stay to-night; but. I must go home to- 
morrow.” . \ 

Miss Fraser went up stairs, and stayed so long in her room 
that Michael was more restless than ever. 

‘She might consider that Bertha is my wife, and that I 
have not.seen her for weeks, She must know that I am 
anxious to hear more of her,” he said, and he walked up and 
down. the room impatiently. 

Miss Fraser. came down stairs as dinner was announced, 
and Michael had to restrain his impatience till the servants 
left the room, 

‘Now tell me, Rachel, how do you..mean that Bertha is 
altered?” he said. ‘ 

iss Fraser had decided up stairs that she would talk as 
little as possible about Bertha, but she was much too down- 
right to evade an easily, 

‘“* Well”—she looked at her cousin with what she thought 
was an impenetrable expression, but to. Michael she seemed 
very uncomfortable—‘‘I have no wish to find fault with 
Bertha so far as regards myself, she has shown much more 

ratitude than [had any right to expect for my services; 
ut the truth is, she is a very altered person.” : 

Michael thought his cousin wished to be questioned into 
more decided ac of his wife, and he put a sudden check 
on. his ‘ermess. - 

eae e fix any day for her return home?” he said, care- 

i a" ' 
Miss Fraser bit her lip. It seemed to her that she was 
treated slightingly. She had gone all the way to Rome at 
her cousin’s urgent request, and had stayed there for weeks 
nursing his wife. hy, now she reflected on it, she had 
lived longer with Bertha than Michael ever had, and must 
therefore know more than he did of the girl’s wilful nature. 
As she traveled up from Dover, Miss Fraser had told herself 
with bitter regret that Michael could never be happy with 
his wife, but that she would never tell him so; and now it 
was as much as she could do to keep silence, it was sugh an 
outrage on common sense to let Michael go on auppesing his 
wife was anxious to return home after all that had passed 
between her and Bertha, 4 : 

‘‘No, I do not think Bertha is anxious to return home. I 
must tell you the truth, Michael.” i ; 

Michael flushed suddenly, but his cousin sat on his right 
hand looking straight before her. She was determined to 
say what she considered ought to be said. 

‘Perhaps I had better go and fetch her’—he tried to 
smile—‘‘ only I do not want her to know of my accident un- 
til she is strong again. It might upset her, she is so very 
sensitive.” 

He said this more to himself than to his cousin. He looked | 
quickly at her, and felt vexed at her incredulous expression. 

‘‘ Are you really aaling: may epinions Michael?” Miss Fraser 
spoke severely and held her head as straight as she could. 

“Well, hardly, I suppose I ought to judge for Bertha 
and myself, too.” , 

It was a weak sentence, and he knew it, and felt again 
vexed with himself. _ 

‘Under ordinary circumstances a husband, of course, 
oighiito be able to judge; but I believe I know more of Ber- 
tha than. you do, Michael; and I really think if you want 
her to come home at all, you had better go and fetch her,” 
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No answer. Miss Fraser deliberately ate a biscuit, but she 
did not look round. Mr. Helder was very angry. His cousin 
knew him too well to misunderstand his silence. She was 
sorry for him, but she did not regret her words; she had 
done her duty. It was absurd for a middle-aged man to fo 
on dreaming and deceiving himself like a romantic boy. 

She did not attempt to disturb him. She sat still and fin- 
ished her biscuit; theft she looked at the clock on the hijsh 
mantel-shelf. She had given this clock to Michael when 
first she took charge of his household—to keep things puzc- 
tual, she said; and now she saw that she had sat beyond her 
allotted time after dinner. 

“Shall [ ring for tea?” she said; and she left him alone. 

Miss Fraser had a strong confidence that she understood 
her cousin. She had always found it expedient and judi- 
cious to leave him to himself when he was vexed, but she 
had forgotten that marriage alters a man’s nature as much 
as it affects the validity of his will and testament. 

She had told him her opinion of Bertha; this she thought 
was a plain duty, and she was ready to give him her best 
advice as to the guidance of his spoiled, wilful wife. It 
had not oceurred to her that all she had to say on so tender 
a subject should have been said at once; that her cousin’s 
reserve and his pride would combine to keep him silent, and 
that she had thrown a brand of burning disquiet into his 
heart which he would certainly not seek her aid in extin- 
guishing. 

He pushed his chair back from the table as soon as he was 
left alone. 

‘“ What does Rachel mean?” And then he got up and stood 
leanne A ainst the high mantel-shelf, trying to curb the tem- 
pest which had quite upset his self control. 

He did not succeed. Anger against Rachel was quickly 
succeeded by anger against Bertha—against her father, too, 
for countenancing her rebellious conduct. 

At first he decided on going. to Dover next day, and insist- 
ing on his wife's return, but this idea offended his pride. 

“No,” he said bitterly, ‘‘if love will not bring Bertha 
back to me, we are best apart.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes, and was angry to find 
tears there. He would not own to himself how bitter a sor- 
row his cousin’s words had laid on him. 

Little by little, as his anger quieted, he began to piece 
facts together. He tried for a calmer, clearer view of his 
wife's conduct. Little by little the doubts of these last 
weeks, often repulsed but never wholly driven away, took 
definite srape, and then memory reminded him how soon 
his wife had grown cold after marriage. Further yet mem- 
ory dragged him, with the relentless pertipaety with which 
she forces the acceptance of slighted truths. How often he 
had been puzzled in the early days of his acquaintance with 
Bertha, and clearly, distinctly asif spoken in his ears, came 
the warning of the gentle woman who had known Bertha 
from a child—‘‘ You know we never understood Bertha, 
Walter, and I think Mr. Helder does.” 

Michael covered his face with his hand. 

‘‘And in my vanity Iwas foolhardy enough to think— 
I, who know nothing of women—that I could control this 
Heoraprehensi ple girl, and make her mine absolutely. She 
never has been mine, because she has never loved me.” 

He groaned, but he tried bravely against his anguish. He . 
understood now her unwillingness to marry him. She had 
found out her mistake even then. ‘‘ Why did she not tell 
me openly she dic not love me?” he said. 

He stood there feeling that all joy and light had gone out 
of his life forever; it would be misery to live with Bertha, 
knowing that she did not love him; and it must be misery to 
her to feel herself tied to a man from whom she shrank with. 
dislike. 

** And I cannot set her frec.” ‘ 

But this mood was too high flown to last. His anger came 
back. Bertha might not love him, but she had no right to 
make her want ae love ublic, or to live apart from him. 

“I shall not go to Dover,” ne said, sternly; ‘‘T will not 
put myself in the place ofa jailer. I shall write to her 

ather, and ask my wife to return to me; but if she refuses, 5 
then she must seek me. A wife who leaves her husband 
without permiasion, and then persists in staying away from 
bina. is not the girl I loved. After all, 1 may have been 
blinded by an infatuation, but I am no weak fool to be 
trampled on by awoman.” ; ; 
re When he rejoined his cousin he asked no further ques- 

ions. ; ; eal 

Miss Fraser was eager to speak of Bertha now, but Michael 
would not give her the chance; he was cold and silent, and 
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yet in his heart he was longing for even the slightest clue | 
which might lead to an explanation of his wife’s conduct. 

Next morning he was more silent still. : 

At arte Miss Fraser could not restrain herself. 

“You will go and fetch Bertha, Michael? Do; she is but 
a child, remember.” : 

‘*Rachel!”—he spoke so sternly that his cousin started— 
“remember you are speaking of my wife; leave me to man- 
age my own affairs.” 

And Miss Fraser reflected as she went home that those 
who try to mediate between husbands and wives, always 
get the worst of it. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A VISITOR. 


BertHa awoke interror. She looked round, but there was 
no trace of her aunt’s presence; and yet it had been so real, 
and the sense of guilt with which it had filled her heart la 
there heavily. Why had she dreamed that her aunt shud- 
dered and shrank eigen 

Her room was full of light, and she rose up and looked out 
at the shimmering, glittering sea. 

The harbor was busy with lifeand movement. It recalled 
strangely to Bertha the night she had spent at Dover before 
she started for Rome. How long ago that seemed, and how 
old she had grown in these weeks of absence! 

She hurried her dressing; she was anxious to get away 
from her own companionship. Yesterday Miss Fraser had 
brought her breakfast to her room, but to-day Bertha felt 
so much stronger that she resolved to find her way down 
stairs. 

The coffee-room faced the sea; it was very bright and 

leasant-looking thismorning. Several persons had already 
breaktasted, and were still sitting at the small tables placed 
about the room, studying Murrayj and foreign railway- 
guides; others were engrossed by their newspapers. One 
tall, stout, gray-headed man, who, judging by his white 
necktie, was probably a combination of country squire and 
clergyman, was puzzling over a map of Germany which 
hung against the wall. : 

Mr. Williams was seated at a table near the window. He 
laid down his Times when Bertha appeared. 

‘““How are you, my dear?” He looked at her anxiously, 
and then a glad smile spread over his face. ‘‘ You are bet- 
ter, eh, are you not? t’s all right. Now come and have 
some breakfast. .I dare say you will feel up toa journey to 
London to-morrow.” 

He tried to speak carelessly, but Bertha felt that he was 
watching her. ‘ 

The brightness faded out of her face; her whole counte- 
nance changed so much that the clergyman, who had turned 
from the study of his map to look at her as she came in, 
wondered what the bright-eyed girl’s father could have said 
to bring such a cloud over her. 

But Bertha tried to speak cheerfully;-she dreaded a 
serious remonstrance, and her father could not begin this, 
she thought, unless she gave him opportunity. 

‘*Oh, please not so soon as to-morrow,” she smiled; ‘you 
know ave never seen Dover, and I do so love the sea. I 
feel that I shall get quite strong and well if we stay here a 
little longer.” ! 
- A mother and two daughters sat ata table close by. The 
young girls looked at Bertha and heard what she said: 

Mr. Willits sighed. He could not argue with his daugh- 
ter in panes but Bertha saw constraint in his face. 

“T think it would do you more good to go home ”—he spoke 
in a lower voice—‘‘ I fancied you would wish it, Bertha?” 

The words sounded like a question. Bertha felt vexed, 

‘“*T wish to stay here.” Her lower lip drooped. + 

The waiter came in with a card. It was a relief to Bertha 
that he came up to their table. Before she could look at the 
card she saw her cousin Frank coming towards them. 

“Why, Frank, how came you to find us out? If Bertha 
had not knocked up we should have reached London yester-} 


day.” 

Praak laughed; he seemed heartily glad to see his uncle} 
and cousin. 

*“Well”—he sat down beside Bertha—‘‘I never expected 
to see you here, uncle. When I got your letter saying Ber- 
tha had recovered, and that you were all coming over, I; 
thought I would run up to town for a day just to see you. I— 
the fact.is lam staying near here, at River.” Here Frank 


paused; he looked at Bertha, her eyes were full of mis- 
chief, 


‘“We have breakfasted,” she said; ‘‘come and sit on that 
ane in the window, Frank; I have so many questions to 
ask.’ . 
¥ She moved to the sofa, and the two gentlemen followed 

er. 

‘* First, how did you find us out, Frank?” 

“Well, it was very simple. Twas in Dover yesterday 
evening, and I caught a vision of your back, uncle, just leav- 
ing the hotel. Somehow I missed you—you went so fast—so 
I came back and made real here, and found you out; but 
I could not stay then, so I walked out from River this morn- 


““ Why did you come alone, Frank?” 

Bertha looked so peu and saucy that her father was sur- 
rised by her change of manner. He had forgotten all about 
‘rank’s engagement. 

Frank blushed like a girl, but he looked pleased. 

‘“May I bring Phoebe to see you, Bertha?” 

‘Oh, yes, pray bring her. Papa, you want to see Phoebe, 

don’t you?’ Bring her to-morrow, Frank.” 

Mr. Williams smiled, and echoed her invitation, but Ber- 
tha was struck by the coldness of his manner. 

He did not think of Frank as he spoke; he was hurt and 
surprised that Bertha showed this lively interest in a person 
she did not know, for in parting from Miss Fraser he had 
said that he thought his daughter's indifference and coldness 
were the result of her great weakness. It seemed sadly 
frivolous that Bertha could be insensible to her husband’s 
claim on her affection, and yet that she had power to sympa- 
thize with Frank. He moved on to another sofa with his 
newspaper, and left the cousins together. 

Bertha too was vexed and disappointed at her father’s in- 
difference; she wanted Phoebe to be asked to dinner. 

‘*Come early to-morrow, Frank. We are promised a pri- 
vate room. to- ay, and then we can all talk comfortably. 

*“We can talk very well here.” Frank looked round at 
the vacant tables. Most of the guests had departed, and the 
others were gathered round the book-table at the lower end 
of the room, poring over newspapers and indicateurs. ‘‘ How 
is Mr. Helder?” | 

Frank looked at his cousin; he had no suspicion or con- 
sciousness that the simple facts related by his uncle had been 
as bare an outline of Bertha’s history as the foundations of 
a house are to its subsequent elevation. He had'been told of 
Aunt Sophy’s illness; that Bertha had gone to Rome to 
nurse her aunt; had there been struck down with malaria 
fever, and that she was now on her way home. But Bertha 
thought she saw in her cousin’s direct glance a guess at her 
unhappiness, and she tried hard to look unconscious. 

‘*T believe he is better,” she said, coldly. bbe bal 
‘** Ah, I heard he had been ill.” Frank was struck by her 
indifferance. ‘‘ How impatient you must beto get home. I 
suppose you could not give Phoebe a few days at River? 
No, it is not fair to ask you, of course.” 

He was surprised at Bertha’s eager face. She had said to 
herself she would never go home now till Michael came him- 
self to fetch her. This would be the least atonement he 
could offer for his indifference and neglect, and yet she 
had not shaped out any plan beyond that of returning to 
Vine Cottage. She caught at her cousin’s suggestion. en. 
a few days’ respite hope in it. 

‘Thank you”—she bowed in the pretty, graceful way 
that took Frank back at once months ago—‘‘ I should like 
so much to stay with Phoebe. You see I call her Phoebe 
already. I am so glad! I seem to be going to have a 
sister for the first time in my life!” 

She looked at him lovingly, and Frank felt touched and 
grateful; and yet it seemed very strange indeed that Bertha 
could choose a longer absence from her husband than was 
absolutely necessary. He began to feel inquisitive. 

‘* But I say, Bertha, shall you get leave of absence? We 
shall have Helder rushing down by express train; and'carry- 
ing you away with him.’ 

**Oh, no”—Bertha tossed her head back in her old injured 
way—'‘‘he always wishes me to do as I like, and I particu- 
larly like to make Phoebe’s acquaintance.” 

‘“Very well; then, I will tell her; andyou can settle it 
between you to-morrow.” There wasia little more desultory 
talk, and then Frank went away. His face clouded over as. 
soon as he was out of the hotel. ‘Phere is’ something 
wrong,” he said. ‘‘ Bertha is very charming; she is: far 
more courteous and pn ig ge than she used to be, but 
she seems older and colder. I am afraid she is not ha 
a? her husband. Poor little thing! I said he was too ald 

or her. 


* quite sure.a husband. and wife should be together and not 


- Bertha sat dumb, twisting her fingers together. 
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A tap at the door of her bedroom next morning startled 
Bertha. She had risen early, and instead of going down 
stairs she stood leaning out of the window, enjoying the 
fresh sea-breeze, and the bustle in the harbor. _A couple of 
French sailors were quarreling just below, and to Bertha’s 
amazement, instead of using their fists, they began to give 
each other open-hand blows in the face. 

‘* Come in,” she said, in answer to the summons. 

Her father opened the door, but he did not come in. 
“‘Can you come down, my dear? I have something very 
important to say.” 

e looked so grave, so sad, that for the moment Bertha’s 
resolution yielded. She thought something had happened 
to Michael, and her love asserted itself. 

‘*Oh, what is it? Tell me quick.” ; 

She grew so white that Mr. Williams hesitated. 

“T have a letter from your husband,” he said. 

“Oh, is that all?’ Bertha gave a great sigh of relief. 

Mr. Williams looked still graver. 

‘*T will go and wait for you ”—he moved away—“ but Iam 
really in a hurry.” 

Bertha felt troubled and agitated. Something was going 
tohappen. She did not think she had ever seen her father 
look so determined; he was either angry with her or with 
Michael. She hurried after him as bioeins as she could. 

“Sit down, my dear.” He spoke more kindly at the sight 
of her scared face. 

‘“‘T think you had better read Michael's letter yourself.” 

Bertha read the letter. Her heart beat so fast that she | 
could scarcely gather in the sense of the words. She read it | 
over twice. She could have kissed the handwriting, and yet | 
the letter itself stirred up all her pride. She folded it and | 
gave it back to her father. : 

He had watched her closely, and he raised his hand warn- 
ingly to keep her silent. , 

** ‘When I spoke to you in Rome, Bertha, I did not say what 
Ireally thought of your conduct to your husband—you | 
could not have borne it. But now it seems to me you are 
sufficiently recovered to discuss the subject. I cannot tell, | 
of course, what impression you have gathered from Michael's | 
letter, but to me it gives the feeling that he is very much dis- 
appointed in you, and that if you do not at once make an | 
eftort to regain his good opinion, you are bringing lasting un- | 
happiness on yourself.” 

ertha’s scared look was gone now. Her eyes were full | 
of anger, and she grew deeply flushed while she spoke. 

‘“Whatever unhappiness may come has been caused by 
Michael, not by me. I simply did my duty in going to you | 
at once. Michael has chosen to resent this; he has written 
to me as seldom as possible. If he cared for my return he 
would come and fetch me himself. He speaks of me here” 
—she looked at the letter—‘‘ as if I were a runaway school- 

irl, and as if he thought you were to blame for keeping me 
rom. him.” 3 

‘Hush, you will make yourself ill with this excitement; 
sit down and be quiet.” rtha flung herself into a chair, 
but she looked full of scornful passion. 

‘¢ Michael is right.” Though his words were decided, Mr. 
Williams spoke nervously. Allthrough his life he had been 
shielded from domestic excitement, and now there was no 
one who could possibly stand between him and his refractory 
daughter. ‘ 

It was very terrible. He almost gasped for breath, but 
Michael’s letter was so stern, so earnest, that he dared not 
put off this explanation. ; 

“He is quite right,” he repeated; ‘‘if. you do not see your 
duty to him in the right way, I must Betp you to see it. 
Your husband has been very ill; you were told that, Bertha. 
He could not write for a time; but you have absolutely re-| 
fused to write to him, or to send him a message since your | 
illness. . You seo he says, ‘I write to you because my wife 
does not answer my letters.’ It seems to me that he places | 
the matter in my hands.” 

Bertha sta at the unusual sternness in her father’s 
voice. She looked Up i he was frowning. _ She waited for | 
his next words. Her fear was struggling with her anger, 
but she tried to harden herself against any yielding. 

“‘ Now ”—Mr. Williams tried to soften his manner—‘‘I am 


apart; and therefore I wish you to go up to London with 
me to-day. We will start at whatever time suits you, but 
we must go to-day, that is settled.” 


| married life, there must be forbearance as well as love. 


“T think we will have breakfast now.” 


er father moved 
to ring the bell. 


“Stop!” Bertha started up with such a tragical look in 
her eyes that her father stood still bewildered. ‘You 
are quite mistaken, lam not going home to Michael; I can- 
not. Listen, papa. Iam not angry and foolish as you 
think. I have thought this over calmly and patiently, till I 
am quite sure I am right. If Michael wished for me he 
would come to fetch me home. He is just, and he knows 


: that he must ask me to return, but he asks for me in a way 


which he knows I shall resent. Why, I consider that letter 
the most decisive proof of his want of affection for me.” 

Mr. Williams hesitated ; he had not seen his daughter and 
her husband together since their marriage. Was it indeed 
true that they were unhappy? And yet in Michael’s first 
letters there had been warm praise of Bertha, and abundant 
evidence of tender love for her. Her father’s memory went 
back to Bertha’s childish days. How often she had at 
war with all within the house! How impossible it had been 
to understand her! ‘ 

“ Poor child ”—he groaned out the words—‘‘ must you al- 
waysmake yourself miserable? Itis possible that Michaelis dis- 
pleased with you, but no one can meddle between husband 
and wife. ‘You have—I do not say this to wound you, my 
dear—but you used to have a very proud, exacting temper. 
Now, in all. intercourse with our fellows, and specially a 

e 
must all bear and forbear... Noone is perfect, Bertha, and if 
you want your husband toforgive you, youmust begin by for- 
giving all these fancied grievances you have been nourish- 
ing. I tell you that [ am sure Michael really wishes for you, 
and if you show a ready obedience to his wish, you will find 
that, face to face, all your grievances will dwindle into noth- 
ing, and that you will be as good friends as ever.” 

“Obedience! Good friends!” Bertha od stamped her 
foot: How utterly impossible it was for her father to con- 
ceive her ideal of married life—an ideal which she felt now 
had been—ah! as so much else had been in her life—the work 
of her own imagination; but there was no use in prolonging 


the discussion. 
““T am. very gots if I make you angry, but indeed I am 
right. I cannot go back to Michael until I feel sure he wishes 


for me, and that I am necessary to his happiness.” Her lips 
trembled, and she paused to get self-command. ‘I will not 
believe this except from himself; he alone can convince me.” 

Mr. Williams, too, had to make an effort at self-control. 
He was puzzled and vexed, but he saw that for the present 
at least, he had no power over his self-willed daughter. If 
he insisted on her return home he might make things worse. 

‘“ What do you intend to do?” - He spoke coldly, and tears 
sprang into Bertha’s eyes. She went up to him and took his 
hand gently between hers. 

“Don’t you be angry with me, father; please don’t. I have 
only you to take my part. Icannot make you understand 
now, but still I don’t think you would like to force me on a 
man who does not wantme. I should like best to go back to 
Vine Cottage, but if you will not have me then 
and find myself a home.” 

Mr. Williams drew his hand away. 

“You cannot expect me to be pleased. I tell you that I 
think Michael is right, and that it is rou place to go to him; 
but as you really are so childish and silly that you cannot 
see your duty, you can come to Vine Cottage fora time. I 
must go there to-morrow.” 

Bertha only. bent her head in answer. The Times came 
in with the breakfast, and her father at once took refuge in 
his newspaper. 

It seemed to Bertha, as she sat with every pulse throbbing 
with agitation, that she had better wait the aid which Phosbe © 
Lucas’ invitation would give her. Bertha had very little 
natural shrewdness, but she felt in an intuitive kind of way 
that her father would gladly be rid of her after this painful talk. 
She knew how much it must have cost his reserved nature 
to speak so openly, and to herself thus to speak had been a 
most pani effort—an effort wholly unknown to those who 
have been privileged from early childhood to spéak openly 
to their parents. 

In the days soon after her marriage, Bertha had been able 
to open her heart to her husband’; but even then there had 
been the effort which must cling to a reticent nature, and her 
confidence had so soon been checked that she had grown far 
harder and more reserved than she was before she had 
ever attempted a confidence. ce 

She kept on looking at her watch, and Nmite RS 
would arrive. She was dreading lest her father should begin 
afresh remonstrance; but Mr. j 


must try 


\ trust himself to speak again on the subject; he shrank from 
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pointing out the scandal and annoyance to which Bertha 
would subject herself It seemed to him that her duty as a 
wife ought to be an all-sufficient motive, and her refusal had 
completely bewildered him. He would have insisted still 
more forcibly, but he dreaded a fit of hysterics or some dis- 
play of the vehemence which he had heard of in Bertha’s 
childhood; he thought, too, it would be well to see Michael 
Helder, and find out from him whether there were any 
grounds for Bertha’s assertion. 

‘Here they are!” Bertha exclaimed from the window; 
“and oh! what a pretty girl!” 

Mr. Williams’ face was very severe when Frank and Phoebe 
Lucas appeared, but his expression changed at once when he 
saw the sweet, simple face of Frank’s betrothed wife. 

Phoebe was small, almost tiny in figure, but as dainty 
as a spring daisy. She had asunny, open face, with sweet 
blue eyes and a fair delicate skin. ere was something 
unspeakably refreshing in the peaceful, happy face, after the 
storms he had just turned away from in his daughter's. Mr. 
Williams sighed ; he thought that this gentle-looking, pretty 
little creature would never take up extravagant ideas of what 
was due to her, and wreck her own happiness and her hus- 
band’s comfort for a mere trifle. 


CHAPTER XL. 
SUNSHINE. 


THE young girl's entrance was like the change from dull, 
depressing, damp Repiaaper, to a dry, bright, sparkling 
morning in October. Phoebe Lucas did not look a bit clever, 
or intellectual even, she looked happy. and smiling, and there 
was a genitenps about her which betokened refinement. 
Bertha shook hands with her warmly, and then, drawn by 
an impulse which she was not in a mood to resist, she 
bent down and kissed the sweet smiling face. 

Frank looked delighted, he had not éxpected such warmth 
in his cousin after the change he had remarked yesterday. 
He began at once on the subject of Bertha’s visit: 

‘‘Uncle, we—I mean, Pheebe—wants you to leave Bertha 
behind for a bit. River is so quiet and pretty that she will 
' grow quite strong there, I am sure! and it will be sucha 
pleasure to Phoebe.” 

‘Oh, yes, you will let her come to us, won’t you?” Phoebe 
looked beseechingly at Mr. Williams, and his face puzzled 
her; it seemed to her that he was positively angry with 
Frank, but he softened to Phoebe. 

‘“You must ask Bertha, not me. She is a married woman, 
you know; it is no longer my province to guide her.” 

Frank felt very much surprised. His quiet, abstracted uncle 
spoke bitterly. The suspicion that had troubled him yester- 
day came back. A minute before he had been ready to say 
he hoped Mr. Helder would come down to River, now it 
seemed best not to mention Michael’s name. 

Bertha felt mortified and full of anger against her father. 

Phoebe only was quite unconscious of the discomfort of her 
companions. Her, gentle brightness kept the storm cloud 
from breaking. 

‘“‘-You will come, won’t you?” she said; ‘‘and, Mrs, Helder, 
it will make us so very happy, my mother wants to see you 
so very much. My mother saw you once’—she looked 
smilingly up at Mr, Williams, as if she were sure of his in- 
dulgence—‘“* when you and she were quite young she met 
you, and she said even then you were more learned than 
anyone she had ever seen. She would have come to see you 
this morning, but she is lame, and she only goes out in a 
chair; but Iam so glad you like Mrs. Helder to come to us.” 

Frank smiled at Phosbe’s simplicity. He had quite under- 
stood his uncle’s words, but Mr. Williams had no courage 
to refuse this bright appeal. 

‘“T am much penne that. Mrs. Lucas has so flattering a 
remembrance of me,” he said, graciously; ‘‘I can only say 


you remind me very much of what she was at your age.”|it 


His smile made the words a compliment. 

“Then when will you come?” Pheebe did not feel shy 
with Mr. Williams, but she still spoke timidly to Bertha. 

“My father goes to Landon to-morrow; shall I come to- 
morrow?” 

Bertha was surprised at her own eagerness. It seemed to 
her if she once got safely to River, only Michael in person 
should induce her to leave it. 

Mr. Williams spoke abruptly. 

‘‘J would much prefer going to town to-day,” he-said; “I 
only propose to-morrow on your account, rtha. But, if 
you wish pt Mrs. Lucas’ invitation, and 


ceive you to-day, I think it would be best.” 


She can re-, 
| -wore. 


Frank and Phoebe were delighted. They had some com- 
missions to execute in Dover, and they agreed to returnina 
couple of hours and drive Bertha out to River. 

Mr. Williams was surprised at his own rapid decision. 
He had shrunk from any further discussion with Bertha, 
and he much disliked the uncomfortable footing which the 
morning’s talk had created. It was/an immense relief to 
feel that the time they had still to spend together must be 
occupied in packing, and that for the present he was ab- 
solved from responsibility towards Michael Helder. 

Still he felt very much troubled, and worst of all he saw 
little hope out of his perplexity. He was going to free him- 
self from the task of reasoning with Bertha, but as soon as 
he arrived in London he must see Michael, and give him 
some account of his runaway wife. 

‘‘T really cannot see how it will end,” he said, desponding- 
ly. ‘‘I believe the way to manage Bertha would be for Hel 
der to go down to River, and take her away home whether 
she liked it or not. But he would not act in that way; Lam 
afraid both he and Bertha are too proud and too reserved 
to understand one another easily. Sophy had lived she: 
would have done some good. . Miss Fraser is too downright, 
and she is not gentle.” 

And then the poor father, as he packed his trunk, let fall 
more than one tear into it as he contrasted Phoebe’s happy 
gentleness with Bertha’s restless impulsiveness, and thought. 
how different his child might have been if her own loving 
mother had lived to rear her. 3 

‘‘Poor child, I never could make her out. I suppose it is 
my fault. Perhaps if Ihad had her more with me, things 
might have been different; but I was afraid of making a 
pedant of her, As itis, she is quite unlike other girls.” 

He saw Bertha alone just a few minutes before he left 
Dover. 

‘Good-bye, my dear”—he was still grave, but he tried to 
speak kindly—‘'I believe this is a good arrangement after 
all; you will be better nursed and taken care of than you 
could have been at Vine Cottage, and you will have time 
for thought. I think Miss Lucus a very charming young 
Me and I hope you may benefit by her companion- 
ship. 

e last words spoiled all the rest. Bertha stiffened at 
once; the notion that she could derive benefit from that sim- 
ple, silly little Phoebe, was too absurd, - 

When Phoebe arrived to claim her visitor, Bertha received 
her with cold politeness; all the effusive warmth of the 
morning had vanished from her manner. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A NARROW river winds its way like a silver snake between 
green meadows. There is no we path on either side; 
it seems as if the stream had welled up suddenly out of the 
fresh green grass. There are trees in groups on one side, 
and beyond these a tiny village clusters round a quiet coun- 
try church. 

rtha had been very quiet during the drive. 

“How lovely,” she said, impulsively; ‘‘how sweet and 
peaceful it all seems! I wonder if it is seeming or reality.” 

Phoebe looked startled, but Frank smiled. 

“Come, come, Bertha, you are not quite woman of the 
world enough to bring out such bits of cynicism, but you 
may believe in River. Ifancy the geese are the only quar- 
relsome members of the community. Now here we are, 
Bertha; is it not a picture-house?” , 

Bertha looked admiringly. It was a long, low, red-brick 
house, with gables at one end and a high green-slated roof; 
from this rose some dormer windows, and stacks of old- 
fashioned chimneys. Up the walls, and clustering round. 
the French windows, were magnolias and roses, and droop- 
ing in glowing wreaths from the upper windows to whic 

ad climbed was the fast-crimsoning foliage of an Ameri- 
can creeper, as exquisite in form as im color. The entrance 
door was only distinguished from the windows by one broad- 
flagged step in front of it. It stood‘open, and while Bertha 
jodked over the little gate in the holly hedge which went 
quite round the house, a lady came out and smiled at her. 

“How like you are to your mother!” Bertha said to 
Pheebe, and then smiled back at the sweet, welcoming face. 

When she got into the sitting-room she looked again at 
Mrs. Lucas. Yes, she was like her daughter, but it was a 
transfigured likeness; her face was calm and happy, but the 
eyes seemed to smile all the more tye 4 for tears which 
had been there; and Bertha noticed the widow’s cap she still 
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‘“‘T ;wonder,” she thought, ‘whether Phoebe must go 
through a great sorrow before she gets that same chastened 
light into her eyes, or if it comes naturally with age and 
gray hair. 
the same ageas Mrs. Lucas, only there was not so much 
brightness in her face.” ; 

Bertha gave an abrupt sigh; it came to her that Aunt 
Sophy’s expression might have been brighter if she herself 
had been as sweet as Phoebe Lucas. 

‘What a crab I must seem beside her!” ] 
looking very bright and joyous as she explained to her 
mother the cause-of Bertha’s sudden appearance. The young 
wife felt a jealous pang as shelooked. 

“Ah, how happy she will make Frank’s life! She has less 
feeling than I have, .so it is no trouble to her to be always 
bright; I suppose a deep nature like mine must be fitful, and 
must suffer.” , Tere 

She looked round the room; there was nothing distinctive 
in it, except that air of old-fashioned comfort and peace so 
often seen in a country parsonage; for Mrs. Lucas still in- 
habited the parsonage, the present rector of River being un- 
married, preferred a small house nearer the church. 

Phoebe took her guest up a wide, shallow oak staircase to 
her bedroom, and then Bertha asked to be left alone. 

She felt strangely moved, she could not tell whether it was 
with joy or with sorrow. So many new sensations had 
awakened that her heart had-got too full for conversation to 
be even possible. She seated herself in one of the two 
cushioned window-seats, and looked out on the country 


“stretched beyond the little garden. 


But before she had taken in the landscape, its green 
meadows of grazing cattle, backed by rich nutwoods, with 
blue hills rising in the distance, Bertha’s sight grew blurred, 
the landscape faded, and she burst into passionate weeping. 

She was still crying when some one knocked; her 
sobs had grown quieter and less painful, but she did not 
want her agitation to be noticed. 

She went to the door and asked who was there. ’ 

‘‘T eame to see if you would like a walk,” Phoebe said; 
“Frank must go to town to-morrow, and I thought you 
would liketo be as much with him as you can. 

‘Thank you, I will come.” ; 

Pertha went to the looking-glass and smoothed her hair, 
and looked to see if the trace of tears had faded. 

‘“How strange of Phoebe to wish me to go with them,” 
she thought; ‘‘I wonder she does not prefer to keep Vrank 
to herself; but I know she has no deep feelings.” 

The three young people sauntered out on to, the fresh 
green meadow. ? ’ : 

“J never saw country like this before,” said Bertha; ‘I 
have read of it and dreamed of it; it is not so beautiful as 
Italy, but it is very lovely; one seems to want spring flow- 
ers, though, to make it perfect. I suppose you will think 
me asad cockney, Miss Lucas; but I have neyer gathered a 
wild primrose or a wood anemone in my life.” 

“You must come to us in the sprmg; we are famous for 
our wild flowers; but I shall not ask you to come ”—Phosbe 
laughed—‘“‘if you call me Miss Lucas.” mT by! 

Frank had noticed the change in his cousin since yester- 
day; he wondered, with a little fear, how she would take 
Piicebe’s arch frankness. It seemed so strange to him that 
a few months had changed his childish cousin into such a 
self-contained woman. He was surprised to see her smile 

: Phoebe. 4 ; 
eA belicain then! I will not call you Miss Lucas if you 
wiil callme Bertha. You are the greatest puzzle I ever saw 
—you look like a child, and yet you manage me as if you 
were a woman!”: : 

“That's just it,” said Frank; ‘‘I always tell her she is 
such a dear little humbug. You should see her with her old 
men in the cottages, Bertha; she smiles and looks as sweet as 
sugar, and makes them do exactly what she pleases,” _ 

Phoebe laughed. ‘‘ You see what your fate will be, 
Frank.” 

But Bertha looked so grave that even Phoebe felt that she 
must have some cause for unhappiness. _ J 

Frank was greatly puzzled; every time he had seen his 
cousin he had been more and more pained by the change, 
and the evident constraint in her manner. : a 

“But it must_do her good to be with Phoebe,” he said; 
“and I am glad I have to go to London to-morrow. 

‘There was a little silence after Bertha’s last words. A 
lark was singing overhead, and a flock of pigeons kept on 
flying off and on the roof of an old barn belonging to the 
farmstead nearest the parsonage. 


Aunt Sophy had that look, and she was about | ane 
| dull. 
| feel yourself obliged to do it?” 


Phoebe was! 


‘Do you really visit poor people, Phoebe?” Bertha looked 
interested. 

“ Well, yes; it isa part of my daily work.” An 

“Do you mean that you do it as a duty? It must be very 
Bertha looked bored and discontented. ‘‘ Do you 


Instead of the grave answer which Bertha felt sure she had 
provoked, Phoebe laughed. 

“Dear me, no! Do you visit yottr friends only for duty? 
You see, in the country we have fewer friends than London- 
ers have, and they are very dear to us. I have known the 
people here all’my life; they form a part of my world.” 

Bertha gave a little, disgusted sigh. ‘* What a llfe!” she 
thought. 

“Will you come and see a friend of mine?” said Phoebe. 
‘“We are close to his cottage.” 

“Oh, yes; let us go,” Frank said. 
love with Richard.” 

Frank stopped and knocked at the door of what Bertha 
had believed to be one of the outhouses belonging to the 
farm. When the door was opened she saw a laborer’s cot- 
tage with a red brick floor and a comfortable, curtained fire- 
place in the snuggest corner. There was a good-sized easy- 
chair on one side, with a woman seated init, and a small 
wicker-chair on the other. From this darted, so suddenly 
that the light chair was overset, a small old man, who look- 
ed, Bertha thought, as if he were hung on wires, his move- \ 
ments were so nimble and jerky; his white hair was gath- 
ered away from his face and tied behind with a black 
ribbon; he wore knee-breeches, and showed a pair of spindle 
legs with natty little feet at the end of them; his very neck- 
erchief was rolled more tightly round his throat than an 
ordinary man would have rolled it; there was something 
trim and sharp in everything about him. 

“Lord lovee, Miss Phoebe! I know’d it was Mr, Frank, 
acos he allus opens the latch wrong way first. That comes 
of his being a Londoner, you see, m’am.” He gave a quick 
look of inquiry at Bertha. ‘Begging pardon, if you be a 
Londoner likewise.” 

Bertha felt shy at this, her first introduction to humble 
life. She stammered out a confused—‘‘ Yes, I am: but 
never mind;” and then, with a look atthe easy-chair, she 
said:-*‘ Ts that your wife?” 

Phoebe had gone up to the long, pale woman, who sat very 
still and quiet. 

* How are you to-day, Mrs. Pratt?” ; 

_ The sick woman spoke so gently that Bertha could not 
hear, especially as Richard Pratt was answering her ques- 
tion. if 


“ Bertha will fall in 


He was so short that he had to look up in Mrs. Helder’s ° 


face, and he balanced his body to and fro, keeping time to 
his words. 

“Yes, ma’am, that is my wife, and she’s sat in that there 
chimney-corner esackly as you see her nigh upon thirty 
year past. She don’t complain, bless you, no; a trifle of a 
groan, perhaps, now and again, but it’s the pain ’”—here 
Richard emphasized the word with his forefinger—‘ as cries 
out, not she. That there leg as you sees on the stool, ma’am, 
is just one wound from the ankle to the knee. It ain't many 
as has so much to:-boast on.” 

Here the little jerky man rubbed his small bony hands; 
then, turning suddenly round, he looked sharply at Frank, 
who was grinning. 

“Never was such a cheerful gentleman, ma'am, as Mr. 
senk is, He finds a joke in everything, even in my poor 

etty.” 

He looked rather fierce here from under his shaggy, gray 
eyebrows. ’ 

“You are wrong for once, Richard; I was not laughin 
at you, only I was amused youshould think poor Betty’s suf- 
fering something to boast of.” : 

Richard's wrath subsided; he looked keenly at the young 
man, and then a humorous twinkle came into his cheery, 
dark eyes. : 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I haven’t yet had manners enough 
to give the young lady a seat.” Here he nimbly picked ap 
the wicker-chair, and offered it to Bertha with'a profound 
bow. ‘Well, sir, and if I be proud, don’t you suppose as 
Job’s people was proud of him all their lives after? Why, 
there ain’t a soul in River—maybe there’s ne'er a one in 
Dover neither—with a leg like my missus, and the manner 
of bearing with it. Bless you, ma’am!’—he gave such a 
sudden twist round to Bertha that she thought of a teeto- , 
tum—‘‘ you need never consider as it was Betty if you was 
to hear ever such a groan, She knows better. But bless 
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you, ma’am, pain’s the most unruly contrivance; and such 
pain as my missus has might make a statty holler!” 

Bertha had a nervous dread, of speaking to the sick wo- 
man—an undefined sense that she should speak wrongly, 
and yet that she ought to know how to act on such an oc- 
casion, kept her stiff and silent. 

Phoebe came to her rescue. ‘‘ Bertha, will you come and 
tell Mrs. Pratt about Rome, please? She had an uncle who 
went there, and she wants to hear what sort of a place it is.” 

It seemed to Bertha like magic when she found herself 
seated close by Mrs. Pratt, and saw the. interest with which 
the pale, dull-looking woman regarded her. 

‘*T cannot tell you much,” shé said, ‘‘for I fell ill very 
soon after I got there.” And as she described what she had 
seen in her memorable walk through Rome—an incident al- 
most blotted out by all that had happened since—Bertha’s 
voice faltered. How young she had been then! How hard 
and old she seemedsto be growing. 

‘Thank you, ma’am!”—there was such a happy smile on 
the sick woman’s face—“‘ you have given me much to think 
on; you have made me fancy I can see it all like in a pic- 
ture. ‘Thank you, ma’am!” 

Bertha blushed, but her heart stirred with a strange, 
new feeling. 

The sick woman’s eyes had brightened, and a faint glow 
had risen on her pale face. ¢ 

“How easy it is to please poor people,” Bertha thought. 
She looked round the little room. verything was neat 
and in its place; there was a bright teapot on the mantel: 
shelf, and the brass candlesticks shone with yellow light; 
the hearth even looked trim and tidy under the little fire. 

“Tam glad I have pleased you,” she said. ‘‘I will come 
again ane tell you some more about Rome.” 

“Are you ready, Bertha?” Frank said, and he went to the 
door. Richard Pratt came up to his new visitor. 

“I’m very much obleeged to you, ma’am.” He vibrated 
more than ever, and his eyes glistened. ‘I don’t, in 
course, know what you’ve been sayin’ of to Betty; but it’s 
done her good; I ain’t seen her look so sprack since the 
vicar, Miss Phoebe’s father as was”—he dropped his voice 
and jerked his thumb over his shoulder towards the 
church—‘‘ used to come in and crack ajoke with her. He 
were my master, the vicar were, ma’am.” He said this 
with such a sudden change of movement that he startled 
Bertha. ‘‘I drove him thirty year, and last of all I fol- 
Jowed him; that, ma ’am ”—em asian with his finger— 
‘‘were the sorrowfullest day oF my life. He were kind, 
he were, to the sick and the poor; I’ve never met his match, 
ma’am.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A LECTURE. 


A Fortnieut had passed away. Itis a gray morning, not 
cold enough to counteract the heavy atmosphere which 
depresses Bertha’s susceptible nature. 

he is sitting at needlework opposite the window in the 
cosey drawing-room of the parsonage. Thesky seems only 
about an inch above the tree tops, one interminable gray 
mass without a cloud to break its even tint. 

‘My life is going to be like that.” The girl sighed, and 
then she bent over her work, a little frock for one of 
Phoebe’s children, that Mrs. Lucas might not see her face. 
““T cannot stay here always, and it will be worse at Vine 
Cottage, there is nothing new or amusing there, there will 
not be even peny Pratt, and there will be the perpetual 
longing to be with him. Why don’t I go back to Michael?” 
Again she sighed, and she felt a spasm cross her face; in- 
voluntarily she looked up, and met the widow’s tender eyes. 

‘“My dear”—there was something in the voice that re- 
minded Bertha of Aunt Sophy, but there was much more 
firmness in it—‘‘ you are not well, or you are in some trouble; 
can I help you?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. I am much better since I came 
here, owing to your kindness.” 

“We are so glad to have you; you can scarcely imagine 
how Phoebe enjoys being with you; she has never had a friend 
\ of her own age, and you have had’ so many advantages in 
education.” 

“Do you think so?” 

The words themselves started’ Bertha as much as the 
abruptness with which they were spoken startled Mrs. Lucas. 

But the older woman had been studying her guest atten- 


tively, and she understood the unhappiness that caused the 
words. a 

““You mean that mere teaching is not the most necessary 
education fora woman, and I agree with you that the best 
part of a woman’s educatian is independent of intellectual 
teaching. I only meant that if it had been in my power, I 
should have been glad if Phoebe could have had the teaching 
you have had in music and languages, although I do not sup- 

ose she would have profited by them as you have done, 
ecause she has not the same natural gifts.” 

Bertha felt more than her usual contradiction. Mrs. Lucas 
had disturbed her just when she wanted to think, and her 
words had given fresh life to the tormenting doubts which it 
was such a hard, daily task to’ keep silent. ' 

“T don’t know what you call the best part of a woman’s 
education.” The work was tough, and in her pettishness 
she sent the needle some way into her finger. ‘‘Do you mean 
needlework and housewifery? If you do, I cannot agree; 
only perhaps”—she smiled with some of her old brightness— 
“if Thad given more time to needlework, I should not have 
pricked my finger.” She put it in her mouth to stop the 
sharp pain. 

‘No, I do not mean that; it is perhaps better for a girl to 
be able to do both, but if she is self-denying and industrious, 
these things will not be hardships in after-life.. I think the 
best part of education for either a married or single life lies 
in unselfishness and humility, two virtues which perhaps 
have one root: the learning that others are always to be 
thought of and cared for first, ourselves last. I suppose a 
mother should not praise her child, but it is hardly praise to 
tell you, Bertha, that I seem never to have had to teach 
Phoebe these things. If you could have seen her devotion 
during our sad trial, and then, when all was over, her care 
for me, you would understand her better: Her bright, child- 
like manner always seems to me a part of her humility, it 
hides it so effectually.” 

‘*Phosbe is very sweet and lovable.” But Bertha felt ill- 
used and weary. é 

‘‘T don’t care for sermons out of church,” she thought, 
‘and I did not think Mrs. Lucas was a preacher. She means 
something special by this. 
or shall I sit still and listen?” 

She hesitated, and then decided that it was cowardly to 
run away. 

Mrs. Lucas hardly knew how to goon. She had been 
greatly puzzled by this visit. 

Frank had not communicated his suspicion that there was 
unhappiness between his cousin and- Mr. Helder, but to the 
tender loving widow it seemed unnatural that a young wife 
could bear so long a separation from her husband. She had 
spoken truly when she said she enjoyed Bertha’s visit. Her 
talent and her originality impressed and interested Mrs. 
Lucas, but there was a restless waywardness at times about 
her guest, and a dissatisfied expression, which she would 
gladly have interpreted into.a wish to see her husband again; 
and yet why then did Bertha stay on contentedly, day after 
day, without once proposing a return to her home? 

Mrs. Lucas remembered that at the beginning of the visit 
she had offered to invite Mr. Helder, and his wife had said 
very decidedly that he was much too busy to leave London. 

After Bertha’s last words came that peculiar silence which 
so often precedes a confession or an explanation, and the 
widow’s heart beat a little quicker as she looked at the deli- 
cate troubled face of her guest and saw how persistently the 
dark eyes were bent on the work in her lap. Mrs. Lucas 
longed to draw the girl’s head on to her shoulder and ask 
her what her trouble was; but she hesitated. If it were that 
which she began to suspect, a disagreement with Mr. Helder, 
Bertha would not be able to confide in her. 

‘“Yes, Phosbe is very sweet ”—she felt that the pause was 
growing awkward—‘ but her sweetness has a root to it. It 
is not the mere amiable temper one sometimes finds in a 
shallow nature.” 

‘“* Ah, yes,” said Bertha, dreamily. 
are!” she said to herself. 

‘*Phoebe is as anxious as I am to see Mr. Helder,” Mrs. 
Lucas went on, not looking at Bertha while she spoke. 
“Shall I write and ask him to come down, or will you?” 

No answer came, and Mrs. Lucas looked at her companion. 
Bertha raised her head haughtily; she was very pale. 

“Tt would be quite useless to ask him, thank you. Mr. 
Helder has already written to say he cannot leave Y onaein 

She spoke defiantly. She thought Mrs. Lucas inquisitive 
and impertinent. 

‘‘No one may interfere between husband and wife,” she 


‘* How blind mothers 


Shall I go up stairs and avoid it, - 
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said to herself, and she gathered up her work and went up 


stairs. , 3 
i She met Phoebe on the landing of the quaint, roomy old 
staircase. ; 
‘‘Frank is coming to-morrow, Bertha.” f 
The girl spoke so impulsively, and looking so blushing, 


and stirred out of her usual smiling happiness, that Bertha’s | 


thoughts were drawn from herself. But Phoebe ran past 
her, as if ashamed of her sudden emotion. And so she was. 
She thought Bertha could have no sympathy with her love 
if she cared so little for her own husband. 

She ran down stairs to the drawing-room. 

“Frank is coming to-morrow.” And then she put herarm 
around her mother’s neck and kissed her; ‘‘and, mother, 
he says he must see Mrs. Helder as soon as he comes. He 
has something special to say to her.” sie! tra 

Phoebe looked earnestly into her mother’s eyes. Till now 
they had only spoken of their visitor to praise her; but it 
seemed natural to tell the misgivings so plainly written on 
their faces. ’ 

‘‘ Mother,” Phoebe went on, ‘‘ Bertha is unhappy, I am 
sure of it. Do you see how she has changed? The first few 
days, while everything was new, she was always in good 
spirits, but now she has grown so quiet and different that I 
feel shy with her. She seems ever so much older than I 
thought her at first. What ¢an be the matter with her? 
Do you think she wishes to go home?” ral 

‘T feel puzzled how to answer. I was thinking about her 
when you came in.” Mrs. Lucas hesitated. ‘‘Lhke Bertha 
very much, Phoebe: she is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
girl lever met with, but I cannot understand her; and I do 
not think she understands herself. She might be a 
than she is, I think, if she were less taken up with herself.” 

““Qh, mother, indeed she is not conceited. Frank told me 
long before 1 saw her that it was quite wonderful to him 
how little his cousin Bertha thought of her own gifts. 

“JT do not think she is conceited in that way, but then 
gifted people are not so often vain of the special talent which 
others see in them, simply because their power of apprecia- 
tion is so exquisite that they can never satisfy their own 
conce ree the manner in which they execute them; the 
fault [ mean Be deep, it showsitself to me in Bertha by her 
indolence—her want of ae oe pathy with others; in fact, 

is absorbed by thoughts of self.’ 
me But, ecient: eke interested she was about Peggy Ma- 
carthy and her sno aise 
8 : 

Me etianioes tears in Bertha’s eyes while you told that 
story, and also I saw that next ra 8 she began to makea 
frock, But, my dear child, Bertha has erepnen Peggy al- 
ready, and she will not have finished that frock for.a week 
at the rate at which she works, depend upon it. If she would 
rouse from these listless dreaming fits, and exert herself ac- 
tively for the good of others, she would look bright and 


ed 


” 
neon you don’t think she has any real cause for un- 


Se 3g ed oe 
as smuiiea. c 
uh = emer think Iam very hard-hearted; but I believe, 
Phoebe, that quite half of the a Ae ae in what people 
call ‘this miserable world’ is self-made. I mean.that people 
shrink from trials, and bemoan themselves under the weight 
of them, when if they would accept all and each as sent by 
a loving Father to work some good in them, not only would 
the trial itself lose bitterness, but the sufferer would be able 
to bear it cheerfully. a is poor Bertha’s need. Practically 
eathen.” 
ST veined. ir I wish we could help her. I cannot bear 
to think of her in her oe all alone and miserable. I shall 
i won't take a walk. : if 
Seer Ls geedat and went on thinking about her visitor. 
She was partly right; but on one point she had misread 
Bertha, as such a nature as Bertha’s is sure to be misread by 
an outside observer. / 
Bertha had resented her lecture, but only because she did 
not consider Mrs. Lucas entitled to give it. Alone, free from 
the fear that her agitation would be observed, she acknowl- 
ed ed the truth of every word. The sight of Phoobe’s lovin; 
oaks as she met her stirred her heart, and Mrs. Lucas woul 
have thought differently of Bertha if she could have seen the 
irl fling herself on her knees when she reached her room, 
cal burst into an agony of self-reproach. To reproach suc- 
ceeded pray oe : : ] 
i ‘ ontradictions with patience simply because 
repbcrenrsicg sm the correction judged needful for her, 
a 


| wished to hurt them; she looke' 


er—not prayer that her will might be subdued to | 


| but passionate pleading to be different, to be delivered from 


her temper, from her unhappiness, and that the cloud which 
had come over her life raion be cleared away. ‘ 

Then she rose up and tried to go on with the thought which 
Mrs. Lucas had interrupted. 

‘Shall I go back to Michael?” 

Her mind had relaxed its strain, the image of her husband 
rose up vividly, and she longed to be with 
longed for the love which she felt at this moment had once 
been hers. Then Pride rose up. 

“No, I cannot go to him until he asks me, but I can’ write 
and ask him if he wants me to go home. Shall I?” 

The thought of Miss Fraser came like a cloud between her- 
self and her husband. If Michael would but come to her, 
she should have him all to herself; but how could she be sure 
of that at St. John street? 

‘* She has been keeping house all this time, of course,” she 
said, bitterly; ‘‘and no doubt he is much more comfortable 
than he was with me.” 

She:could not make up her mind, but she felt less unhappy. 
It was a relief when Phoebe summoned her for a walk ; the 
sunny companionship was so contagious that Bertha herself 
became lively, and Phoebe decided that ‘‘ mother was very 
hard on poor Bertha.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
FRANK'S MESSAGE. 


BrrtHa sat in the drawing-room awaiting Frank’s arrival. 
During their walk Phoebe had told Bertha of his wish to 
speak to her as soon as he reached the parsonage, and she 
had felt surprised and a little inquisitive at the effect of her 
tidings, Bertha changed color so rapidly. 

And Bertha was moved by them. It seemed to her excita- 
ble mind that this was an answer to her doubts. Frank was 
the bearer of a message from her husband, and that message 
should decide her conduct. The evening had seemed very 
long and tedious, and at night she could not sleep. What 
might not be the result of to-morrow? 

And now the morrow had come. Frank was expected by 
an early train, but Bertha grew sick with suspense. 

She tried to read, but it was impossible. There was a large 
fire in the grate, but though she crouched over it. the 
warmth did not reach her. She dared not think. During her 
troubled night her fears had grown into such distortion that 
she could not risk the danger of rousing them again. 

At last there is the click of the gate. The bow-windows of 
the drawing-room look to the side and back of the house; but 
Bertha’s ears are Very quick this morning, and she hears the 
crunch of quick.steps on the gravel; a wild hope, which came 
in the night and was then scornfully rejected, revives. 
Onde may not come alone. Michael may be even now at 
the door with him, and at the thought she turns faint and 
giddy, andglings to the arm of the chair on which she sits. 

There is a little delay, and Bertha cannot bear the sus- 
pense. The door opens at last; it is only Frank, but he looks 
serious and constrained. 

Bertha started up, and went to him eagerly. 

“Frank, what is the matter? is it anything about my 
father? is he ill?” 

““No”—but still Frank did not smile. 
as if he were scarcely glad to see her. 
from him; but won’t you sit down?” 

He moved on, and sat down near the fire. 

His manher irritated her. She did not understarfd how 
much of his constraint arose fromnervousness as to how she 
might take his tidings. ‘ F 

“No, I don’t wan’t to sit, thank you; you have something 


It seemed to Bertha 
“Thave a message 


unpleasant to say, Frank, so you had better say it at once.” 


rank cleared his throat, and looked straight into the fire. 
“Your father sent for me, and asked me if I would take a 
message to you. He says it is useless for him to write. He 
has seen Mr. Helder,”—Bertha stiffened as she stood beside 
the table; she pressed her fingers into the wood as if she 
a haughtily at Frank, and she 
saw a flush rise on his face—‘‘and,” he hesitated a little— 
af Mr. Helder says, too, he cannot write and urge you to re- 
urn,” 


“Your father did not give any reason, he asked my opin- 
ion. Bertha, I never saw m uncle so troubled and unlike 
himself —forgive me for s 
you are acting unwisely. 


im once more— . 


about this, but I am afraid - 


i 
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‘““My father asked for your cpinie about me, Frank! 

, Well, Imust say—” She stopped here; her pride and her 
bitter disappointment were having a fierce struggle, but she 
was determined that Frank should not learn anything from 
her. ‘‘Why may I not stay here? I thought you were so 
anxious that I should be with Phosbe.” 


Frank hesitated. He longed to say that he had not then} 


heard of the estrangement between Bertha and her husband, 
but when he looked up at his cousin, and saw the indignant 
light in her eyes, he thought he had best keep silence. 
e tried a more cheerful manner. 

“Well, yes, I am so glad you have had this time together; 
I knew how fond Phoebe would be of you; but, my dear 
Bertha, we can none of us be so selfish as to keep you away 
from home. Uncle wants me to take you back to-morrow.” 

Bertha clasped her hands tightly, she could hardly keep 
in her impatience. 

“T don’t understand you at all. Does my father wish me 
to go home to Vine Cottage to-morrow?” 

e had moved so as to face Frank, and she fixed her eyes 

on his face as if she would compel him to speak the truth. 

‘“No; now, Bertha, listen. I shall offend you, but I must 
tell you the truth. If you saw me flinging away my happi- 
ness, I know you would try to save me, and I must do the 
same. Stop”’—she turned away, but he stretched out his 
hand and took firm possession of hers--‘‘I don’t enter into 
the question at all; but my uncle wishes, you to go back to 
your own home at once, and surely you ought to obey your 
father, Bertha.” 


She tried to free her hand, but she made no answer. The 
scorn in her face vexed him. 
“How wilful you are!” He spoke very gravely. ‘‘ What 


right has a wife to stay away from home against her hus- 
band’s wish?” 

“Were you told to say that my husband wishes for my 
return?” 

The eagerness in her voice puzzled Frank. but he thought 
she was still angry. 

‘*No; your father said, ‘ Tell Bertha if she is wise she will 
go home to-morrow; if she delays I cannot. answer for the 
consequences: and——’” 

“Thank you, that will do, [have heard quite enough. I 
shall go to town to-day; I shall not wait till to-morrow, and 
I prefer to go alone. I believe I have been. here too long”’— 
@ remembrance of Mrs. Lucas’ words stung her afresh. 
“Now go to Phosbe, Frank; Lam not angry with you, but 
I may as well tell you that you have done much more harm 
than good.” 

She swept out of the room, and Frank stood bewildered; 
he tried to recall the conversation, especially any part of it 
which could account for Bertha’s vehemence. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I am glad I am not Michael Helder. 
My uncle smoothed things over and said Helder’s patience 
would be worn out if Bertha stayed away any longer; but I 
feel almost’sure there has been a quarrel, and this naughty 
girl does not choose to go home; of course, if she will go to 
London to-day I must go with her; but thank Heayen I am 
not Michael Helder.” 


CHAPTER XLIYV. 
AGAIN AT VINE COTTAGE. 


“Tr you will put mein a cab, Frank, I will not give you 
any more trouble.” . 
ertha had been silent during the journey to London. 
Frank had insisted on returning with her, so she had con- 
sented to remain at River until next morning. To Mrs. Lu- 
cas she said that she was wanted at home, and neither the 
widow nor her daughter ventured to ask any further explan- 
ation. 


Bertha was glad to get away from Mrs. Lucas—that talk | 
still clung to her memory tenaciously ; but she kissed Phoebe | 


warmly at parting, and could hardly keep from crying. 
Her cousin placed her in a cab, but he still lingered. 
**T don’t like letting you go alone, Bertha:” 

4 “Tlike it best.” Till now she had kept a cold, offended 
_aanner with her cousin. ‘‘Good-bye, Frank, and thank you. 
1 have been very ungrateful to you, for you have always 
been kind—always.” 

She raised her hand to check his denial, and tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

““T want to tell you how glad [am about your happiness; 
you will be so happy, Frank, with such a wife as Phosbe; 
Jad it was not all from self-will that I wanted to come to 


town by myself, though you and Mrs. Lucas thoughtit was. 
I did not want to take you away from Phoebe, she loves you 
so dearly.’ Now, good-bye. ‘Tell the man, please, to drive to 
Vine Cottage.” 

Frank looked wistful, but he did not remonstrate. The 
sudden change in Bertha’s manner, and her warm praise of 
Phoebe, had made him more inclined to take her part. 

“ Poor child! that engagement was much too short, and 
she should have married a man of herownage. Helder is too 
oop to make allowance forher. Fellows get crotchetty after 
thirty.” 

Bertha had written to announce her return, but she had 
timed it so that her father might not be at home. 

A strange maid opened the door; Bertha was glad of this, 
but she dreaded the first sight of the familiar sitting-room. 

‘*T will go up stairs, please,” she said. She was going up 
to the second floor, but the maid threw open the door of the 
room behind the drawing-room. Aunt Sophy had always 
slept here, and Bertha shrank back. 

** Am T to sleep here?” 

‘Yes, please, ma’am; the other room has not been got 
ready.” : 

The maid went away. It seemed to Bertha as if in another 
moment the door would open and she should see her aunt's 
sweet, timid face. 

She sat down in Aunt Sophy’s easy-chair and gave way to 
a fit of bitter crying, not a fevtears shed hastily and wiped 
away. She had been striving against emotion for days past, 
and now it came in a storm of heartbroken sorrow. This 
did her good. Ever since her scene with Frank yesterda 
she had been hardening her heart so as to keep up a digni- 
fied composure before Mrs. Lucas. 

‘Oh, Aunt Sophy, I wish I had gone on living quietly with 
you; I wish I had never been married.” 

Sounds on the stairs warned her that her boxes were being 
brought up. She dried her eyes. She should have: to face 
Jane, who had been left to take care of the house while her 
father stayed in Italy. ‘ 

Bertha blushed painfully. 

“Tt must be done sooner or later,” she thought. ‘‘Of 
course Jane will think Iam separated from my husband.” 
In Italy this idea had not troubled her, here in London it 
seemed to take a tangible shape. 

Jane had evidently been told. her young mistress was still 
an invalid. She curtseyed and asked how she was, and sug- 
gested that Mrs. Helder should lie down till dinner-time. 

Bertha said she was tired and her head ached. She felt 
that she.could not trust herself to speak. 

Long before she wo cay she heard her father’s knock. 
She hurried over her dressing, and-went down stairs... But 
when she opened the door of the sitting-room, the sight of 
her father, standing just as she had so often. seen him stand 
in the midst of the well-known room, with the old familiar 
surroundings, touched. her ..ore keenly than she could bear. 
She had meant to meet him ‘very quietl; not to give. by 
word or look, an opportunity for any scene or explanation. 
And now she stood still one instant, the next she had gone 


up to her father, had clasped ».oth arms round hic eck, and 
was sobbing on his shoulder. . 

“Why, my denr—wh), Bertha—there, there, you are 
tired.” Mr. Williams spoke very tenderly, and he pvt her 
in his own easy-chair. é 

Bertha could not speak. The flood of memories had com- 
pletely overpowered her, and her father’s unexpected gen- 
tleness seemed to remove all need for the restramt she had 
been keeping up so long. She sat erying till her father got 
alarmed. He went to the sideboard, poured her out some 
aane and told her to drink it, just as if she had been a 
child. 

‘*T will be back presently,” he said 

Bertha tried to quiet herself, but it was not easy. The 
new maid came in to lay the cloth, and this helped her strug- 
gle for composure. 

Meantime Mr. Williams was as much. troubled as his 
daughter was. 

‘“‘T really don’t know what to do,” he was saying, while 
he washed his hands. ‘‘I cannot make Helder out. When 
I said T eda Bertha to-day, he looked vexed. I suppose 
that may have been because she comes to me instead of 
going to him. He puzzles me. If I felt sure he wi-hed for 


her return I would urge her to go back, but this is the second 
time that he has said Bertha must be left to herself—on no 
account is she to be persuaded to go to him. I suppose he 
knows best, but I think it would be better for all parties if 
he were to come here this evening and fetch her home.” 
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He went down stairs to dinner. Bertha was quiet and|/erableIam. Why did he marry me if he meant to cast me 
grave, but her father saw that she exerted herself to amuse’ off like this?” 
him. He noticed, too, when a ring came at the bell how; She did not ery, she was too full of feverish suspense. 
suddenly she started and flushed. Yes, Mr. Williams was She had been looking at her watch constantly for the last 
right; if Michael Helder had come that evening to Vine Cot-| hour, and the time we: arrived when Michael might, reach 
tage all this trouble would have been ended. | Brompton after leaving the Museum. Her father had said 

But next morning she rose up different. The sudden emo-| he should be detained, so she should be alone for hours yet. 
tion which had so softened her, no longer exercised the same| She went to the window and placed herself so that ske 
mastery, as her eyes became accustomed to familiar objects. | could see without being seen. Every cab that passed, every 

‘““A man should alwaysseek a woman,” she said; ‘‘ even) tall figure she saw approaching, made her heart beat quicker; 
supposing we have both been equally wrong, and I deny that | but the hours passed by till evening grew into nipht: the 
Iwas wrong at all till Michael’s silence provoked me; still) anticipation that at one time had grown into a certainty 


he ought to come to me at once.” faded, and left her heart with a chill of fear that it had not 
She was sitting opposite her father at the breakfast table. | felt before. * 
‘*Does Michael know I am in London?” | Bertha had resolved that her husband should seek her, 
Her father was surprised. He fancied that she would) and till now she had not realized how complete had been 
have shrunk from speaking of her husband. her trust that all would be as she willed it to be. 
ae Yes. oP] 
Bertha sat with pap re eyes. She could not believe that 
her husband had not sent her any message. CHAPTER XLV. 


“T may as well tell you, for 1t is no secret, that he will 


of ¥:5) : = b 7 
have to start in a week or so on a mission to Russia; he will BERTHAS DESK. 


be away a year most likely.” : | Mr. Witiiiams had been right. when he said Michael 
‘‘He did not ask you to tell me this?” | Helder seemed to think he was to blame about his daughter. 
‘‘No; he did not send you any message at all.” Mr. Helder thought it scarcely possible that Bertha would 
Bertha pushed away her ee could not swallow. propose to return to Vine Cottage unless her father had en- 
It was arelief when her father went away, and she could | couraged her to do it. 

think in peace. ; : A week has Fie by since his talk with Mr. Williams. 
How could Michael treat her in this way—how could he} Michael has had more than one opportunity of seeing him 


be so very cruel? Pacer again, but he has purposely avoided a meeting. 

‘““T was happy ype here till he came and took meaway;| His departure for St. Petersburg is fixed for the day after 
he has spoile my life.” She said this passionately, and| to-morrow, and he sits now alone in the cosey sitting-room in 
then she checked herself. : . St. John. street. ; 

The day wore ‘on slowly. For the first time since her! His writing-desk is on the table, but he has closed it, his 
aunt’s death, Bertha seemed to be shut up alone with her| writing is over for this evening. He looks very worn and 
thoughts: That night at Dover beside the moaning sea she| sad. j 
had got a Clearer notion of herself than hadever before come| He takes a letter once more from its envelope, reads it 
to her; but Frank’s visit, and the indignation aroused by | through, then replaces it, and fastens the seal. : 
Michael’s letter to her father, had hardened her again into a| He sighs, and his look of sadness deepens. 
belief in her husband’s utter indifference. She stayed in-| ‘Poor child, I do not think there is anything in it to vex 
doors; she so shrank from the idea of meeting any former) her; she will at least see how completely she occupies my 
acquaintance, but the confinement was intolerable. _ _| thoughts. I have not made any profession of Betion. 

The ae was full of memories of Michael. In the brief | Little ag I understand Bertha”—a look of bitterness crosses 
time of her’ engagement they had always sat together on the | his face—‘‘I thought I did once, and I have been punished 
bench beneath the ash tree. i for my conceit—but even from the little I know, Iam sure 

Long before'she left'them, the rooms at Vine Cottage had | she is generous, and although she is so indifferent she might — 
grown distasteful on account of their monotony, and after a|be moved by gratitude or pity to come back to me if I made 
restless survey had shown her that there was no change in| an appeal to her feelings.” 
the pie Wer she sat down listlessly, unable to shake off; He pauses; in this pain of thought it seems as if it might 
the thoughts which were so intolerable. _., |havebeen better to bring her home at. all risks. 

She tried to look back—to see herself again the wild, sauc “No, itis best as it is; if she loved me she would have 
girl, who had always, even when she was most tiresome, felt | made some effort this week, she would have written—Ber- 
conscious of her orc to provoke laughter—and it seemed | tha does not love me, and I could not go on loving unless I 
impossible that she could so soon have grown into her pres-| was loved again—far better to go away with the remem- 
ent dullness. : ‘ brance I have of her than to have all my worst fears stamped 

“And yet I was never merry—not sunshiny like Phoebe | into reality.” 

Lucas, Imean. She never seems to have a care or a 'worry,| He puts his left hand over his eyes; he is ashamed of his 


and yet—” own weakness—ashamed to own to himself the bitter disap- 
She paused. Frank had told her of Mrs. Lucas’ troubles, | pointment this week had brought. ; 

and how very slender her income now was. ‘«T was a fool not to believe Rachel,” he says, sternly; but 
“No; a fortnight ago I should have said that Phoebe is| still he had disbelieved. 

cold or indifferent, but I can’t say that now.” ~ | He had been deeply wounded to learn from Miss Fraser 
As Phoebe’s character claimed her respect, her own faults; that his wife avoided even the mention of his name. Till 


deepened in comparison, and this was irksome. ‘then he had tried to believe that Bertha was too feeble to- 
““T suppose,” a new reason stiggested itself, ‘‘she has so! write, and he had longed to goto her; but though he saw that 
many other Pree to think of that she has no time to worry | Rachel had softened towards Bertha, he saw also that she 


about hersel oes she never think about herself, I won-| believed his wife to be completely estranged from him, and 

der? she is always talking of Frank or her mother or gome | his pride told him to keep oof. 

of the cottage people.” : It wasnot only pride. Memory is very fertile where there 
A slight feeling of uneasiness came. is any wound to the affections, and Michael Helder remem- 
“ What doIthink about it?” a bered how soon Bertha had grown cold and reserved. 
There ‘was a novelty in the question that made it impres-! ‘No doubt she was too young,” he says; ‘“‘she married 


sive. What was the chief subject of her thoughts? Till she| before she understood her own feelings, and after novelty 
knew Michael her life had been spent in dreams of the future; | had worn off, she was unhappy, and she took the first oppor- 
then for a time Michael had occupied every moment; then; tunity of escape. Well, I have tried to make her ha Py 
after her marriage there had been no thinking time, she had her own way. I shall not let her receive this”—he lays 
been always wit Michael. She paused again here. That|his hand on the letter—‘‘till I am on my way, this will 
happy time seemed far off now, and what since then? hardly | put me out of the reach of temptation. Iam not acting on 
one pleasant remembrance. > ' any mere sentiment. She has. given too unmistakable proof 
an do I think about now?” - pale that she dislikes me. I could not let her sacrifice herself to. 
Again her conscience was uneasy, and she felt disquieted. me from any exalted notion of self-devotion, which  cer- 
Well, if I do think much about myself and my troubles | tainly could never satisfy me.” Bou LOR 
now, I cannot help it; no one helps me or sympathizes with| Once more he takes up'a pen, and addresses the lettér to 
me; besides, I cannot seek sympathy, T cannot s against | his wife. : wou? el 
my husband however unkindly he treats me, Oh! how mis-! ‘‘ There—it is over, and I am glad; my arm achés terribly” 


? 
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to-night. Now I will try to think only of my journey. I 
auall bo glad when I am fairly off.” 

He smiles. In his heart he thinks Bertha will be sorry 
when she has read his letter. Init he has abstained from 
all reproach. He simply says that he has been appointed 
suddenly on a mission to St. Petersburg, which will proba- 
bly be useful to him in many ways. He may be sulin a year 
often er, in the meantime he has arranged everything for 
her. She can live either in St. John street, or at Vine Cot- 


e. 
8 We shall both have time to think,” the letter ends, ‘‘and 
if when the time comes for my. return you still have the 
same feelings, then we will come to some permanent arrange- 
ment which will leave you free, and rn remove as far as 
ossible all seandal and annoyance. It will not be difficult 
or me to procure a permanent continental post.” 

He looks pale and exhausted, it has been so difficult to 
restrain all expression of feeling; for though he pities Bertha, 
he is chafed and angry. Itis not because he believes she 
would sacrifice herself to him that he has kept silence as to 
hislove for her. It seems to him that a husband who can 
sue to a wife when she has behaved as Bertha has behaved, 
would lose all self-respect, and also all dignity in the eyes of 
his wife. He still loves Bertha very dearly, but he despises 
himself for his love. 

“Tt was founded ona mistake. I believed in her eyes,” 
he says, ‘“‘and took the rest on trust.” 

He said he would think only of his journey, but his mind 
is too full of Bertha for more than a passing interruption. 

‘“‘T must lock up all that belongs to her and send her the. 
key.” 

e feels a sort of hungry eagemiess to do this hiniself in- 
stead of trusting the duty to Miss Fraser, and the next min- 
ute he isscornful at his own weakness. 

“T believe I am still fool enough to think Bertha would 
care which of us did it!” 

He looks round the room., On the other side of the fire- 
place is a dwarf bookcase which he had had made on pur- 
pose to hold Bertha’s favorite authors; in front of this isa 

igh-backed cane chair of carved ebony, and on the small 
black table in front of this is Bertha’s writing-desk. 

He takes the books from the shelves and places them on 


his own table, then he lifts up the writing-desk. It isopen. | 


An involuntary rebuke comes to his lips: 

‘“‘CQareless child!” and then he checks himself, he knows 
Bertha had a trick of keeping the key inside her desk. ; 

- He lifts up the lid; a flugh rises in his cheek, it seems as if 

he is prying into her secrets. Several loose sheets of manu- 
script flutter out and on to the floor. As he pices these up and 
holds them in his hand, he sees almost without looking that 
they are verses. He hesitates a moment, and then he smiles. 

‘After all, 1am her husband.” He sits down and begims 
to read the verses. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
AN OLD WARDROBE. 

Mr. WitLIAMs sat looking at his ary eich Probably, the 
wrench which the journey to Italy had broughtinto his dail 
life, severing him for a time from the habit of study whic 
had become more to him than any natural claim of kindred, 
had drawn his affections to the surface again ; he had not had 
time since his return to ydeld himself entirely to the absorb- 
ing inferest of his researches, and Bertha’s return home, and 
the emotion she had shown, had effaced the impression of 
her wilfulness at Dover. - : 

He felt disturbed and expectant; the halfmystery that 
hung over the estrangement of the husband and wife added 
a certain curiosity to anxiety. 

“Tf either of them would speak out I should know better 
whose side to take; perhaps they are both wronge” He gave 
a perplexed look across the breakfast table. 

ertha was looking beyond him into the next room; she 
was very pale against her degp mourning dress, and # seemed 
to her father that her eyes Were larger and more full of in 
{tense expression than ever. : a 
’ He sat watching her for some minutes, She did not move; 
she was more languid even than she bad been during her 
illness. ; 
‘Tt was a mistalse not to tell her the whole truth. If she 


had heard of that accident, she would have been roused out| 


of herself. I believe now that if Michael came over here and 
id good-bye, they would both be much happier; better still 
they were to make it up and go away to Russia together. I 
@annot see any good in his silence and in this long separation. 


So far I have blamed Bertha, she has behaved in a silly, 
childish way; but now I really think she is hardly dealt by.” 

The whole affair was to him incomprehensible, and it made 
him silent and unhappy ; he had been so absorbed at first 
by his grief for Aunt Sophy, and then in anxiety for Bertha 
during her illness, that the estrangement had gone on widen- 
ing for some time before he had noticed it. He wished now to 
ask Bertha how it had begun. 

He looked, at her pale, sad face, and his words were 
checked on his lips. 

“What good will it do? I shall only bring back all the 
discomfort we had at Dover, and I cannot urged her now to 
go to her husband. The poor child is so sensitive that she 
will think that I am tired of her, and—and ” a flush came in 
Mr. Williams’ face—‘‘ Helder’s manner was so very cold and 
forced when he told me his journey was decided, that I ana 
not at all sure he cares to see her again; besides, that was a 
week ago—he may have started by this time. I wish I had 
insisted on his speaking out—I might have written.” 

He sighed, and as he looked at jee anew and startling 
thought came to him. What was she todo with herself m 
this long period? Life at Vine Cottage must be so changed 
for her without her aunt! 

‘“‘ Bertha, my dear ”—he spoke with somuch hesitation that 
Bertha gathered at once some announcement was coming— 
“T am afraid you must be very dull all day alone; what do 


‘“‘T”—Bertha laughed—‘‘oh, I do nothing. I have gut 
into idle ways in Italy; besides, there really is nothing to 
do.” She gave a weary sigh. 

““Can I do anything in your study?” She looked up as if 
she thought that was the meaning of his question; but her 
father felt that all the old a ie is had gone out of her 
voice. Atone time she delighted in any work among his 
books and papers. 

“Well, no, thank. you; but I think as you have a long 
spell of this seélitude to look forward to, you know ”—he 
looked cheerfully at her—‘‘if Iwere you I should take up 
my studies again.” 

**T feel too stupid.” ; ; 

Her words sounded fretful. Really, she had to go to the 
window to hide the tears that were brimming over. 

There was no hope, then! 

Her father would not deceive her, she was sure of that; 
thery had been a dull certainty in his words which beat upon 
her neart and made her realize the truth. She was parted 
then from Michael; possibly he was already far out of 
reach, 

“There is one thing you can do for me ”—Mr. Williams got 
up and folded his newspaper, a signal that he was departing 
—‘‘there is your Aunt Sophy’s wardrobe, and there are 
many little ry fy which belonged to her. I shall be so very 
glad if you will look through all these things, keep anyshing 
you wish and give the rest away. Except Frank, there is 
no one who has any claim or interest, and I think the sooner 
it is done the better.” ; 

He put a bunch of keys on the table, and went away before 
Bertha coukl make up her mind to protest. Decision and ar 
rangement were beyond her, especially in this unneryea, 
listless mood. : 

‘‘T.can look through the things and make a list, but I cer- 
tainly shall not decide on what is to be done with them.” 

She could ndt make pe ber mind to begin, but at last she 
went up stairs with the bunch of keys. ey belonged to an 
old-fashioned wardrobe with sliding-shelves above shut in by 
doors and drawers below. She opened the drawers first, and 
looked dully through her aunt’s linen; it seemed to her there 
waa less power of association im this, monotonous white. 
which might have belonged to anyone. At last she unlocked 
the doors above. i 

There were not many dresses on the shelves, and some of 
them had little interest for Bertha. One or two had only 
been put on for state occasions, to dine at the Rectory, or 
else worn when there had been Romney at Vine Cottage. 

A vivid memory came to Bertha that she had always been 
excited and unreal on these oecasions, and had, in some way 
or other, always contradicted her aunt. Ske put the dresses 
back on the shelf with a sharp sigh, there was no aplegeape 
link to the past in’ them. On the shelf below, a dress lay 
shrouded in tissue-paper wrappings. Bertha lifted this out, 
but she made no attempt to open it; she had helped to choose 
that dress, and she knew well enough that Aunt Sophy had 
only worn it once, and then had put it away, thinking it too 
young and gay for anything but another wedding. 

- “She would haye worn it at Frank’s if she had lived,” 


‘you do to amuse yourself?” 
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Frank’s wedding! Why had she called up this vision just 
when her new occupation had set her free for awhile from 
the tyranny of her sorrow? : 

Yes, of course, Frank’s weddin 
should be obliged to witness Fra 
how happy Phcebe made him. 


“But Frank will make Phoebe happy too,” she said, im- 
petuously; “he is satisfied with her as she is; he will not 
turn her over to a Miss Fraser to be improved. Oh! if 
Michael had only been patient with me! 
been afraid that Iwas satisfied with myself, I never eould 
be: why, it would have been a delight to improve myself to 

lease him; but to be told to copy Miss Fraser—I don’t be- 
aa one woman in a thousand would even have borne it as 
id.” 

Bertha stopped; her face had grown hot and flushed; she 
became aware, in that startling way in which such a fact is 
perceived rather than realized, that she had changed. She 
stood before the open press, stayed in the midst of her work, 
sightless to all but the change she saw in her mind. Again 
she blushed vividly. 

She had pst asserted to herself that but for Michael’s set- 
ting up of hel Fraser she would have tried to improve 
in household skill, and, instead of this, what had really hap- 
poner She had so scorned the idea: of housewifery, that 


would come, and she 


er first married sorrow had been that her husband could 
Saary desire she should lower her intellect to such a degrading 
study. 

She remembered that she had poured out her misery in 
verses, and had felt a secret contempt, because Michael 
thought the ordering a dinner worth consideration. 

‘<It was perhaps foolish to write the verses, but still I was 
higher-minded then,” she said, sadly; ‘‘I have deteriorated. 
I believe illness always makes people frivolous and common- 
‘place; my father was right in thinking study would be good 

‘or me. 

She did not feel as happy even as she had felt five minutes 
260; the chastening memory of Aunt Sophy had dimmed. 
She felt more like the unsubdued Bertha, who had so utterly 
refused to be guided by Rachel Fraser. 

She raised the carefully-wrapped -parcel from thé sofa to 
replace it on the shelf, and then she noticed that another 
dress Still lay there which she had not yet examined; it was 
a black silk, and it lay quite at the back of the shelf. 


Bertha set down the parcel again and took out the gown 
carelessly Spouesy She had forgotten what she was domg 
in the proud feeling she had summoned. 

The gown unfolded itself and hung down in her loose 
‘grasp, and Bertha roused suddenly from acting out the past. 

Here was a memory that chained her by every féeling to 
her dead aunt. This was the gown Aunt Sophy had been 
wearing daily. She had worn it the last time they had been 
together, on the eve of Bertha’s wedding-day. 

How the thick clouds lifted now—the very scene was 
changed! 3 

Bertha saw herself in the back parlor sitting listlessly in 
the arm-chair, longing for the new life which was to be so 
cloudless; even the irritation which the gravity of the gentle 
face had created came back. 

She saw Aunt Sophy’s hesitating effort to speak, and then 
came the words that she had spoken. : 

Aunt Sophy had said that Bertha must ‘‘ trust Michael as 
much as she loved him, or her happiness would be wreeked.” 

No vision from a land of spirits could have struck a more 
Bde her ce. Bertha stood shivering white as death. 

‘ us !” 

Her brain seemed to have lost power, or she had lost the 
power to convince it. 

Her.creed of life had been that love was omnipotent, that 
two ages who loved must make one another happy, and 
what her experience proved? 


“But if love were mutual—equal—it would prove. suffi- | 


cient.” 

Love—what is love? 
holds, and then she lets it f What is any love she has 
ever shown compared to the patient, unrewarded love that 

she scarcely guessed at till it was no longer here on earth? 

' Tf her love for Michael had been true ye it would have 
one on in the same unexacting patience and self-denial that 

unt Sophy’s did. Which left off loving first, she or Mi- 
chael? 

“T never left off, I love still.” ‘ 

From where Bertha knows not, it only seems to come from 


She pie at the gown ske still 


’s happiness, and to see | 


He need not have) 


tears—*‘ but 
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ithe empty air; but distinctly to her heart, asif a human 


voice uttered it, comes the question: 

‘*How do you love?” 

She looks round with wild affrighted eyes, but she has no 
power to move—no power either to shirk the stern inquiry 
which pierces through all her folly and her pride. 

How have you shown your love? 

Again the image of her husband rises before Bertha. She 
sees the wistful look with which he left her, she hears his 
tender, self-accusing words; how often before that his eyes 
had sought the reason of the coldness she tried so hard to 
keep up; how wicked, how mad, her sullenness was! 

And then in one great rush of inner vision—a mercy that 
is sometimes granted—Bertha sees herself; she sees the err- 
ing child in its life of daily struggle, and then the wilful 
girl, thinking herself so uncomprehended, so quick to take 
offence at others, so slow to realize the forbearance shown 
by others to herself. ; 

She sinks down on her knees, and then asthe blackness 
reveals itself, as she sees the leprosy of Self that covers her 
whole soul, she crouches down on the ground and hides her 
eyes from the light. 

Words long forgotten, holy words she has read and heard 
read, strike on her heart as if they would cleave a passage 
through the pride that has so long cased it in self-deceit. 

Bertha has gone on all her life telling herself she is not 
conceited. She knows she is high-spirited, and eccentric, 
and faulty; bus she has said this without alarm or horror. 

She has had—if she had gone to the root of this mat- 
ter she would have known that she has had—a secret. satis- 


_| faction that she has a high spirit, and isin most ways unlike 


other people. Now, terror and loathing are too strong for 
tears, she crouches down lower and lower, she longs to es- 
cape from herself. It isnot only her father and her aunt 
and Michael she has sinned against; the dread question 
which still strikes on her heart, and will be answered if she 
does not harden herself against it, is searching for the deep 


root of her sin. 


It asks her as she lies cowering and trembling what she 
has been living for; and Bertha Knows the answer, though 
she cannot speak it; she has neither lived for God or man, 
only for herself. : 

Self! She sees the idol now, nolonger pranked out in the 
garb her fancy made for its deformity—im all the hideous- 
ness of reality she sees herself. It may be that were such a 
revelation lasting, frail human nature could not endure ex 
istence; but by God’s mercy, where #t has once been granted 
it is one of the truest helps to amendment. 

How long she lay on the ground in her abasement Bertha 
never knew. When she rose up, she knelt down reverently 
at the little table where Aunt Sophy had so often knelt. 

‘Oh, God, have mercy,” she murmured; ‘‘have I gone on 
all these years taking love as my right and never showing 
any? All. might suffer through me, but I alone was to be 
spared all!” , 

Tears came at last, bitter contrite tears, for wrongs too 
late now to be atoned for; and with these, for the first time 
in her life, Bertha poured out heartfelt thanks and pxaise to 
the Love which had borne with her till it had at last won 
her to feel Its presence in her soul. 


CHAPTRR XLVI. 
RETURN. 


Mr. WiLuiams was silent and preecoupied when he came 
in, and this was a relief to Bertha. ; 
’As soon as dinner was over she went up stairs and put on 
her walking-dress. ae . 
‘When she came down her father was sitting over the fire. 
“Can you ted me”—the strange sound in her voice made 
him turn round quickly—‘‘if Michael is still in London?” 
‘Well; yes I was going to tell . he starts ina day or 
two, but—” He lookéd at her and hesitated. 
Bertha shook so that she leaned against the door for sup- 


ort. - 
a May acab be sent for?” she said; and then she went 
across the room and knelt down beside her father. : 
‘Father, I am going to Mtcnaelto see if he will ive 
me. Ido not know that I have been worse to him than I al- 
ways was to you, and—and her”—she stopped to check her 
you have forgiven, you always forgave, 2 per- 


\ 


haps he will.” 
RMy datling ”_her father kissed her and placed her in a 
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TOO SOON. 


chair—“‘ my poor dear child, you are doing 
right now; don’t excite and distress yourself; 
pray don’t, my dear, dear child”—for she had 
given way to a fit of bitter sobbing—‘ there, 

ere, you will be quite ill; think of theservants, 
dear; you shall go directly, I will take you 
home myself.” 

In her heart Bertha would have liked best to go 
alone, but she only sobbed out ‘‘ Thank you.” 

But her father did not disturb her, he sat 
silently beside her in the cab and he did not 
speak again to her till just before they reached 
the house, then he touched ber arm. 

“There is something I think you ougbt to 
know now, Bertha—in my opinion you ought to 
have heard of it when it first occurred. I don’t 
know if you ever made much inquiry about your 
husband's illness; on his way from the station 
to Mr. Farquharson’s house he was thrown out 
of a dog-cart on fo a rough stony road—his arm 
was broken, and he was severely bruised and 
shaken; the fracture was so serious that at first 
it was thought he would not regain the-use of 
his arm.” 

“Oh, why was I not told?” and then Bertha 
To herself. What right had she to murmur 
now 
“ Michael would not have you told at first, he 

was so afraid of alarming you. He could not 
send for you, and he thought he should come 
home and tell you himself, but the doctors 
would not allow him to travel. Then he heard 
of your journey, and he-thoughtit would distress 
ne to learn how ill he had been by poor 

ophy’s sick-bed; then came your illness; and 
afterwards, I believe, your silence wounded 
him, ‘and he was unwilling to give you any 
motive for returning to him beyond that of duty 
and affection. I do not say this to hurt you, 
my dear”—she had hidden her face in her 
hands—‘‘but I am'sure this knowledge of your 
husbarid’s. consideration will not be lost upon 
younow. Good-bye, my dear. God bless you.” 

He handed her.out of the cab, waited till the 
street-door had closed on her, and then drove 
away. 

The maid stood staring at her mistress when 

_she had said Mr. Helder was at home. 

‘In the sitting-room, ma’am, if you please,” 
and she went on to open the door. , 

“Stop "—Bertha had been too bewildered to 
plan any mode of action beforehand, ‘‘ you can 
go, I want to take Mr, Helder by rise.” . 

he waited till the maid departed; but, the 
girl was not willing to go, the whole proceeding 
seemed to her conventional mind quite “out of 
regular ways.” : 

ertha opened the door timidly, and then 
closed it behind her. Till now she been too 
much preryepugnt fully to realize that which 
she proposed to do. 

She had realized that she was going home to 
ask Michael to forgive her, and had felt eager 
to kneel to him, and entreat him to take her 
back to his love. ; 

But she had not realized the effect of his 
presence on herself, and now that she saw him 
she had no power to move. Michael sat at the 
table. His head’had been resting on his hand, 
but he raised it at her entrance. The shade on 
the lamp beside him concentrated the light on 
his face, ‘and Bertha felt that he could not make 
hex out as she stood in the far-off darkness, 

How ill and worn he looked, and how old his 
face had grown. She saw in a glance that a 

sting ong around his neck, although his arm 
had been withdrawn from it, and she saw the 
lines that suffering had stamped on his face," 

She longs to move—to speak, but she cannot; 
and now, as she sees him henge: Mery eyes with 
one hand, andthe eagerness that suddenly 
brightens them, she trembles and stands with 
head bent Jonging to escape. 

But: Michael gives her no time. He is beside 
her—he kisses her, and holds her clasped to his 
heart. As she feels the strong tumultuous 
throbbing there, Bertha breaks the spell that 
has held her < : 

She slips away from Michael and tries to 
Imeel, but her husband sees the movement, and 
liolds her fast. 

“ My darling !”—how hungrily she listened to 
the loved voice—‘‘is it really you?” and then 
there is a pause in his words. Bertha cannot 
speak, It seems to her she is in heaven as she 
stands there folded in her husband’s arms, and 
resting her head on his breast. 

Presently bey 
seems afraid to loose his hold of her. 
yet believe he has his wife again. 

At last words come to Bertha. 

‘“t How good you are!” she murmurs, “ when 
Iam so wicked. If you knew how wicked, you 
would never, never love me again!” 


sit down together, but Michael. 
He cannot | 


and she egies quietly. 

‘‘T don’t know about that,” he says gravely— 
so gravely that she trembles again. 

She thinks that after all he only pities her, 
and she—oh! how she loves him now. 

‘““We have both been to blame perhaps, but 
you have much to forgive me. Till Iread these 
to-night ”—he pointed to some papers on the table 
—'they are your verses, my childs-I did not 
know all your heart. I did not know how little 
Thad understood or recognized your gifts, nor 
how much my outward reserve had made you 
suffer; and you felt my dullness, and were too 
shy to trust me fully with your confidence.. Do 
you forgive my blindness now?” 

“Oh, Michael—’ But she only begins; he 
does not let her finish. 

“There shall not be any more said._ You are 
here, and I am happy, my darling, if I can only 


make you happy too.” 


Bertha looks up—her old sauciness sparkles in 
her eyes. 

‘‘That you certainly cannot,” she says. “TI 
am much too happy for even you to make me 
any happier.” 

‘hen a tenderness comes into her sweet face, 
which to Michael seems a new revelation of her 


beauty. Itisa look he has never seen in his 


wife, 

“Do you know that I am going to try and 
make you happy now? My own husband,” she 
says, ““you need not think about my happi- 
ness.’ 

THE END. 
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